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Folklore and Magic 




The Synagogue as a Stage for Magic 



Among the fragments of the Cairo Geniza one magical^ text has been 
found, which can be named a ‘magical Sotah-ntuaV (usally referred to as 
]TSL ENA a magical-altered version of the Sotah-nt\xa\ 

described in Numbers 5. In the original ritual the woman suspected of 
infidelity is brought by her husband to the Tabernacle, later to the 
Temple, where she has to drink from ‘the holy water’ in which, besides 
dust from the ground of the holy place, a curse-text was erased. This 
curse was written by a priest and erased in the water. Prior to the drinking 
the priest uttered an admonition to the woman, warning her that if she is 
‘clean’ she will bear offspring, but if she has defiled herself, her body will 
be maimed (Num. 5:19-22). Although the Sotah-nt\xa\ itself clearly is a 
magical ritual,^ the Geniza-version enhances the magical traits, e.g. by 
introducing impressive holy names to be written and erased, and by 
setting requirements for the tools used in the ritual (a new vessel) as well 
as a special regime of asceticism for the performer of the ritual: 

ipra n'?i □■’tt'np D’Di inn r'? u'? pNts' orn D’tfip nn’p'?n qn R’n nn 
IDi niKEnn id iraj npri iDin nn D’Dtf misn n’n’ □ke' inm pn 
niDE'n nnran nmai nuD nmai mnan in -jm’i nunin 

nann n'p’nn [di [...] '?nj in^Vi ik'pd'? non Kin onmn (???) uesj ipnn 
,tfnn ’'733 ny3u ,py id D’y3iJ d’d nnn np’n □’ti'np d’d nDKtf nnn np” 

■pD’nn nu’Q n id nay np’ni nonn-n’D i'7n pti'D'? nts'K nayn nnni 



^ In this article I will not address the question of how to define ‘magic’. On this subject 
and the supposed dichotomy of religion vs. magic much has been written. On magic as ‘anti- 
social’, as opposed to religion with its social aims and setting (Mauss and Durkheim), on the 
coercion/supplication dichotomy of Frazer e.o., or on ‘magic as other man’s religion’, see 
for example: R.J.Z. Werblowski, ‘On “Magic and Religion’”, Peatnim 85 (2000) 5-13; 
J. Braarvig, ‘Magic: Reconsidering the Grand Dichotomy’, in D.R. Jordan, et ah, eds. The 
World of Ancient Magic: Papers from the First International Samson Eitrem Seminar at the 
Norwegian Institute at Athens, 4-8 May 1997 (Bergen 1999) 11-54, and J. Goldin, ‘The 
Magic of Magic and Superstition’, Aspects of Religious Propaganda in Judaism and Early 
Christianity (Indiana 1976). The examples I use may be described as belonging to the cate- 
gory of magic, although their ‘degree of being magical’ may vary. 

^ Ordeals by water are common in magic, see for example J. Frazer, Folklore in the Old 
Testament (London 1913) i68f. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2005, 8-14 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 




The Synagogue as a Stage for Magic 



jn’m D’nn iniK pinoni '?yn'? mriDtt' i'?t< ain^m [...j 

D?n r\H nKin t-di 

In my opinion, this text has not been analysed sufficiently. As Swartz has 
stated, this Sotah-ntual attests to the use of the Temple and its rituals in 
magic.'* Curiously enough, a more important feature was not noticed.^ 
Although the text does not say so explicitly, one may convincingly argue 
that the ritual takes place in the synagogue. In this way the Temple ritual 
is mirrored in the dimensions of space too: the magician as the high 
priest, the dirt on the ground of the synagogue as the dirt taken from the 
holy compounds of Temple or Tabernacle, the magical names to be 
erased as counterpart to the pericope of the Sotah in Scripture that was 
erased in the bitter water, and finally the spatial dimension of the 
synagogue in which the ritual was performed, as a symbol for the Temple. 
In fact, Swartz himself seems to point at the synagogue as the social 
surroundings from which magical texts in Late Antiquity originated.^ 
The tendency to equate the Temple with the synagogue started 
already in rabbinical literature and reached its climax in eleventh-century 
Ashkenazi Jewry, where menstruant women were barred from the 



^ P. Schafer and S. Shaked, Magische Texte aus der Kairoer Geniza (Tubingen 19514) 
2of. 

M.D. Swartz, ‘Temple Ritual in Jewish Magic Literature’, Peamim 85 (2000) 62-75. 
Was Sefer Hassidim referring to this medieval Sotah-ntual in § 846 (‘When the Name was 
erased they open the mouth of the sotah even against her will and give it in her mouth’), in a 
chapter on Prayers and Benedictions, which seems to give halakhic rules for daily life? NB: 
the use of magical names is found elsewhere in Sefer Hassidim, for example in § 471, 473 
and 484. 

’ In fact Swartz specifically says that in this way a Temple ritual could be performed in 
any place. 

^ ‘The Sar Torah literature thus cannot be characterized either as the product of the ig- 
norant masses or of the scholarly class. For Jewish society in late antiquity was not com- 
posed merely of an elite and a lower class... we have seen that there were synagogue 
functionaries, scribes, non-intellectual professional reciters (tannaim), and a complex net- 
work of professions and social groups. These groups were literate and acquainted with 
much rabbinic law and lore; and yet they still stood outside the central circles of he rabbinic 
academy and may at times have been in tension with them’, M.D. Swartz, Scholastic Magic: 
Ritual and Revelation in Early Jewish Mysticism (Princeton 1997) 220; and cf. p. 218: ‘The 
authors of the Sar-Torah and related texts were not illiterate - indeed, we should recognize 
the extent to which many practisers of what we call popular religion, especially in Jewish so- 
ciety, had some degree of literacy. Thus the evidence for this phenomenon is found in liter- 
ary texts at the fringes of the rabbinic canon, as well in magical texts and mantic 
handbooks.’ 
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synagogue/ Therefore one may ask whether it is all that surprising to 
find a magically transformed Temple-ritual performed in the synagogue? 
In fact, evidence from Sefardic Jewry may point in the same direction. 
Various texts - e.g. Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah^ - describe the washing 
of the feet before prayer, and some even before the entering of the 
synagogue itself. As Bar-Ilan has shown,^ this was a custom already in 
Late Antiquity, not a result of Islamic influence. Some texts even describe 
the removing of the shoes before entering the synagogue. Now although 
an equation of synagogue and Temple is not stated explicitly, it seems 
plausible to assume that the motive for both customs - the washing of the 
feet and the removing of the shoes - was the imitation of Temple-ritual. 
One text actually uses terms found in rabbinical literature for Temple- 
ritual: ‘to sanctify hands and feet’.^° 

In fact, evidence may be found of an other medieval magical ritual 
performed in the synagogue: the initiation ritual of young boys starting to 
learn to read Scripture. This medieval ritual has clear magical traits: the 
boy has to eat cakes or eggs with verses of Scripture on them, in order to 
‘open the heart’, a term known from magical rituals for enhancing the 
memory. The ritual is described in several texts and in several ways, and 
its exact performance is not always clear. Some texts assume the ritual is 
performed in school, or in the house of the teacher, whereas others speak 
of bringing the child to the synagogue on Shavuot - here the ritual appar- 
ently takes place in the synagogue. 

From later periods we have more solid evidence that the synagogue 
was used for magical rituals. For example, there was the opening of the 
Holy Ark while a woman gave birth, or the acquiring of the mitzvah of 



^ See J.R. Woolf, ‘Medieval Models of Purity and Sanctity: Ashkenazic Women in the 
Synagogue’, in M.J.H.M. Poorthuis and J. Schwartz, eds. Purity and Holiness - The Heri- 
tage of Leviticus (Leiden 2000) 263-280. 

* Hilkhot Tefillah iv.3. 

® M. Bar-Ilan, ‘Feet-washing before Prayer - Islamic cultural influence or a genuine early 
Jewish Custom?’, Machanayyim i (1992) 162-169 (Flebrew). 

The original text is found in M. Margalioth, Halakhoth Eretz Yisrael min ha-Genizah 
(Jerusalem 1973) 13 if. 

Rituals like ‘The Opening of the Heart’ in Hekhalot literature (cf. P. Schafer, Synapse 
zur Hekhalot-Literatur [Tubingen 1981] 281, § 831 O1531) were aimed at acquiring To- 
rah knowledge in a magical way. On this ritual see also MS. TS. K1.117 in Schafer and 
Shaked, Magische Texte, vol. I; Swartz , Scholastic Magic, 43-47. 

LG. Marcus, Rituals of Childhood (Jerusalem 1998; Hebrew ed.) 36-56, esp. 48 (the 
fragment of Eleazar Rokeach, lath-iyth century) and 52. 
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opening the Ark in the last month of her pregnancy, in order to achieve an 
easy delivery. The Sefardic community of Safed had a custom in which 
one end of a rope was tied to the toe of a woman in labour, while the 
other was tied to the Torah Scroll in the synagogue. As soon as the 
woman had given birth, the rope was cut, as she was now impure and 
thus should no longer be connected to a Torah Scroll. Again this ritual 
was performed in order to achieve a quick and easy delivery.^^ 

As has been suggested elsewhere,^"* the ‘magical Sotah-ntuaV in ]TSL 
ENA 36^ ^.17 may date back further than the medieval period. 
Magicians did not have to wait till the Middle Ages to develop a magical 
ritual as a substitute for Temple-ritual. Late Antiquity, with its flour- 
ishing magical literature, may well be its true environment. But the 
magical ritual itself may be even older. If we assume that the Sotah-nt\xa\ 
as described in Scripture and rabbinical literature reflects an actual 
practice, we may expect similar (magical) rituals to have taken place 
outside the Temple, e.g. in the synagogue, even at times when the Temple 
still existed. Physical distance and convenience may have prompted 
magical counter-ritual. (Likewise, a text lamenting the loss of the Taber- 
nacle!!) or the absence of priests does not necessarily have to be written 
after 70 CE, but may reflect criticism on the existing Temple and its 
clergy.) Although this is merely speculative, the thought is tempting. The 
fact that the actual Sotah-tcxt did not emerge until the Middle Ages 
should not worry us - magical texts often have long histories and 
sometimes even travel between different places and cultures. 

All this raises the question whether in Antiquity the synagogue was 
already used for other magical rituals as well. An indication may be 
found in I Maccabees 3:48 (a source from the second century BCE) 
where, according to some translators, it is said that the Jews used their 



See S. Sabar, ‘Torah and Magic: The Torah Scroll and the Accessories in Jewish Cul- 
ture in Europe and in Muslim Countries’, Peamim 85 (2000) 149-179, esp. 157. 

L. Mock, Professional Healing Magic during the Second-Temple Period (M.A.-the- 
sis), Bar-Ilan University (Ramat-Gan 1998) 341. 

According to mYoma III.io Queen Heleni contributed to the Temple a golden tablet 
inscribed with a passage from the Torah about the sotah. 

The medieval Razi’el ha-Mal’akh for example incorporates material from the much 
older Sefer ha-Razim. 
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Holy Books the way pagans used their idols for acquiring knowledge on 
future events (in I Macc. 3 the outcome of a battle): 

And they opened (unscrolled) the book of the Law to inquire into 
those matters about which the gentiles consulted the likeness of 
their idols/^ 

If this translation is correct, what we have here is a first example of the use 
of the Holy Scripture as an oracle. Was this an ad hoc invention of the 
Maccabees, or does it reflect a common ritual? And, more importantly, 
was this ritual later used as a common way of dealing with calamities? 
From rabbinical texts we know that a mantic dimension was attributed 
to Scripture, e.g. by asking a child what verse he had learned,^* or in the 
case of the verse which ‘falls into the mouth’ when one wakes up in the 
morning. So we may suggest that, at least from the time of the 
Maccabees onward, in times of necessity Scripture was consulted as an 
oracle, and that the right place to do this would have been the synagogue, 
since that was where the Holy Books were kept (the locus in I Maccabees 
speaks of a ‘place of worship’ where the ritual takes place: see chap. 46). 

The New Testament may provide further evidence of magical acts 
performed in the synagogue. The following fragment deals with an 
example of exorcism by Jesus in a synagogue: 

And they went into Capernaum; and straightway on the Sabbath 
day he entered into the synagogue, and taught. And they were 
astonished at his doctrine: for he taught them as one that had 
authority, and not as the scribes. And there was in their synagogue 
a man with an unclean spirit; and he cried out, saying: let us alone; 
what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou 
come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of 
God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying: hold thy peace, and come out 
of him. And when the unclean spirit had torn him, and cried with a 
loud voice, he came out of him. And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned among themselves, saying: what 



Quoted from P.W. van der Horst, ‘Sortes: Sacred Books as Instant Oracles in Late 
Antiquity’, in idem, Japhet in the Tents of Shem (Leuven 2002) 162 and n. 13. 
bHag i5a-b. 
bBer 56b. 
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thing is this, what new doctrine is this? For with authority 
commandeth he even the unclean spirits, and they do obey him. 
And immediately his fame spread abroad throughout all the region 
round about Galilee. 

In Mark 3:1-5 we find another example of magical healing, when Jesus 
heals a man with a withered hand on the Sabbath in the synagogue. Again 
nobody seems surprised that magical rituals as these take place in the 
synagogue. The argument with the Pharisees concerns whether or not 
healings can be performed on the Sabbath, not whether the synagogue is 
the right place to perform such magical acts.^^ 

Another indication may be found in the Talmud. Here we read about a 
ritual for rendering a dream harmless, in cases where somebody saw a 
dream that worried him, but forgot its contents. What is the advice of the 
Talmud in such a case? 

...let him stand before the priests at the time when they spread out 
their hands and say as follows: ‘Sovereign of the Universe, I am 
Thine and my dreams are Thine. I have dreamt a dream and I do 
not know what it is. Whether I have dreamt about myself or 
whether my companions have dreamt about me, or I have dreamt 
about others, if they are good dreams, confirm them and reinforce 
them like the dream of Joseph, and if they require a remedy, heal 
them, as the waters of Marah were healed by Moses, our teacher, 
and as Miriam was healed of her leprosy and Hezekiah of his 
sickness, and the waters of Jericho by Elisha. As thou didst turn the 
curse of the wicked Balaam into a blessing, so turn all my dreams 
into something good for me.^^ 

The magical nature of this ritual, which has to take place in the 
synagogue, seems obvious:^^ there is the declamation of a fixed text - as 



“ Mark 1:21-28 {KJV). 

In rabbinic literature the profane use of a synagogue (such as using it as a shelter, or 
for eating and drinking, sleeping, or having idle talks in it) is forbidden, see bMeg 28a. 
bBer55b. 

Dee also J. Naveh and S. Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae. Aramaic Incantations 
of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem 15193) ^6: ‘We have evidence in the Talmud that the priestly 
Blessing was used for magic purposes. In Bavli Berakhot 55b it is said...’ 
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different from the Amidah for example, the dreamer has to say this exact 
text in order to neutralise his dream the ritual takes place in a case of 
doubt and uncertainty,^'* there are recurring references to magical acts 
from Scripture, there is the context of the pericope itself (it is followed by 
a discussion of how to neutralise the Evil Eye), and last but not least there 
is the reference to the priestly benediction - the text of that benediction is 
frequently found on amulets and in magical texts, for example on a silver 
amulet from the 7th century BCE, found in a priestly grave in Ketef 
Elinnom.^^ 

Einally, archeology provides us with more so-called hard evidence of 
magical ritual in the synagogue. Some amulets from Late Antiquity or the 
Early Byzantine Period were found in synagogues, at least three of them 
in or close to the Eloly Ark. Apparently this use differs from that of 
amulets worn on the body. In this concept it is the place in which the 
amulet is kept that provides it with its magical potency.^'’ Since magical 
devices in Antiquity were also placed in a cemetery,^^ buried under 
houses^^, hidden near places where horse-races or other contests were 
held,^° or in a temple,^^ it would be only logical to exploit the sacred 
space of the synagogue for magical purposes. 



L. Mock 

Universiteit van Amsterdam 



A common feature of magical rituals, see e.g. B. Malinowski, Magic, Science and Reli- 
gion (New York 1954) 3 of. 

See for example also amulet T-S K 1.127 in: J. Naveh and S. Shaked, Amulets and 
Magic Bowls. Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem 1987) 237. On the Ketef 
Hinnom amulet, see G. Barkay, ‘The Priestly Blessing on the Ketef Hinnom Plaques’, 
Cathedra 52 (1989) 37-76 (Hebrew). 

Amulets 11-13 and 16 published by Naveh and Shaked. Apparently those found in 
the synagogue of Nirim were part of a collection of 19 amulets found in that synagogue - 
see Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 90. 

Ibid., 1 6: ‘It may be assumed that the amulet was put there in order for it to be as close 
as possible to the spot which served as a gate for communication (through prayer) with 
heaven.’ 

Ibid., 16 (see also P.G.M. IV.aiqo-qq, a spell for questioning corpses). 

Jfeid., p. 15. 

See for example Sefer ha-Razim III. 40, ed. M. Margalioth (1967) 94. 

See P.G.M. IV,3i25: ‘Whenever you want a place to prosper greatly, so that those in 
the place or the temple where the phylactery is hidden will marvel...’, in H.D. Betz, ed.. The 
Greek Magical Papyri in Translation. Including the Demotic Spells (Chicago 1992^^) 98. 
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We are told of several fantastic experiences that Rabba bar bar Hanna 
had. At least one of them is not quite so fantastic as it may initially 
appear. He saw two mules saddled for Hormin bar Lilith, each one on a 
bridge spanning the Dognag river. Hormin was able to jump repeatedly 
from one to the other (while they were moving, presumably) and at the 
same time to be pouring the contents of one wine goblet into a second 
and back again, without spilling a drop. Now, irrespective of the motive 
and meaning of this tale, we should note that both aspects of the feat 
described, the ability to leap back and forth between two moving horses 
(mules) and the ability to perform acrobatic/juggling feats with cups are 
both attested in antiquity. They were in fact the deeds of circus-per- 
formers in the Roman world. The first class even had a specific name: 
they were desultores.^ The second were known for their ability to juggle 
(inter alia) cups.^ Indeed, there is even evidence of performers who could 
enhance their acts by combining several actions at once. Thus, in a 
remarkable fresco from Herculaneum we see a tightrope walker who 
pours wine from a flask into a goblet while on the rope, much as Hormin 
pours wine while moving from mule to mule (Daremberg-Saglio s.v. 
funambulus p. 1346). 



Howard Jacobson 
University of llinois, Urbana 



^ See e.g. Livy 23.29.5, Isid., Orig. 18.39. Note that the skill was already familiar to 
Homer. See Iliad 15.679-84. 

^ So apparently Seneca, £M 45.8. 

S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 200^, xy 

© 2004 Kluiver Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 1 3 




The Poetical Qualities of the Apostle Peter in Jewish 

Folktale 



There are hardly any reminiscences of the apostle Peter in Jewish litera- 
ture, but some biographical elements and individual characteristics are 
brought together in a number of legends concerning Simon Cephas. 
Simon, the original name of the apostle Peter in combination with the 
Aramaic-Greek title Cepha(s), and the apostolic name par excellence 
with the original meaning ‘stone’, may have been known to some extent 
among Jews as the alleged founder of the Church of Rome.^ Three small 
Hebrew accounts of a biography of Simon-Peter can be found in Beth ha- 
Midrasch, published by A. Jellinek within the context of the ‘History of 
Jesus’ or Toldot Yeshu tradition,^ and in Otzar Midrashim edited by Y.D. 
Eisenstein.^ The third account was copied verbatim from the Tam u- 
Mu‘ad (‘Complete and Testified’) version of Toldot Yeshu^ The Toldot 
Yeshu is an early medieval treatise, originally written in Aramaic, with a 
unique approach to the stories about Jesus as the founder of Christianity. 
This episodic work does not offer any systematic polemical argumenta- 
tion, but rather ridicules the biographical tales about Jesus in the New 
Testament. Simon Cephas is portrayed in Toldot Yeshu as one of the 



^ ‘Simon the apostle’ is mentioned in Judah ha-Levi’s Kuzari as the first law-giver of 
Christianity: D.H. Baneth, ed., Kitab al-Radd wa-H-DalJl fl l-Dln al-DhalTl (Al-Kitab al- 
Khazarl). The Book of Refutations and Proof on the Despised Faith (The Book of the 
Khazars) known as The Kuzari (Jerusalem 1977) 7. 

^ Beth ha-Midrasch, Sammlung kleiner Midraschim und vermischter Abhandlungen aus 
der dlteren jiidischen Literatur (Vienna 1873/Jerusalem 1938) V, 6off., VI, 9ff., i55f. A 
possible fourth version with Elijah or Paul as the dominant character in the story (Jellinek, 
Bet ha-Midrasch VI, 11-14) has been omitted from the discussion here; cf. J.H. Greenstone, 
‘Jewish Legends about Simon-Peter’, Historia Judaica 12 {1950} 89-104. 

^ New York 1928, no. 5 57. 

^ This third version is re-edited in G. Schlichting, Ein judisches Leben Jesu, Die 
verschollene Toledot Jeschu-Fassung Tam u-muad (Tubingen 1982) 179-187, 225-228. 
NB: It is generally believed that each of these three versions appeared as a kind of appendix 
to Toldot Yeshu. Their origin is unclear. On the versions of the Simon-Peter legend and 
their editions, cf. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch VI, xf, and S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach 
juedischen Quellen, Berlin 1902, 177-180. 

S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2003, 16-25 

© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. I ^ 
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propagators of the new law and religion of Christianity given by Johanan 
(John) and Abba Shaul (Paul).^ 

The re-casting of the apostle Peter in Toldot Yeshu is to a large extent 
congruent with his characterisation in the first Simon Cephas legend. 
Particular emphasis is laid on his distinctive role in the separation of 
Judaism and Christianity. The words and acts of Simon Cephas are a sign 
of faith for the Christians, implying a request to leave Judaism to the Jews 
and to follow new guidelines concerning the Jewish festivals according to 
a curious argumentation, reflecting common topics of Jewish-Christian 
polemic: 

Know that Jesus was an enemy of Israel and their Torah, just as 
Isaiah said in a prophecy, ‘Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts My soul hates’ (Is. 1:14). You must also know that he did 
not have affection for Israel in accordance with what Hosea said in 
a prophecy, ‘Because you are not My people’ (Hos. 1:9). [Jesus] 
also intended to uproot [the Jews] from the world at once; how- 
ever, he did not want to exterminate them but wanted them to be 
left [alive] so that his being hanged and stoned would be remem- 
bered down through the generations. He bore his great sufferings 
in order to redeem you from Hell, and now he warns you and 
commands you to not to do evil any longer to any Jew. If a Jew 
says to a Christian, ‘Go for me a parasang’, then he shall go for 
him two parasangs.*’ If a Jew hits him on the left cheek, turn to him 
also the right cheek so that they will squander their reward in this 
world;^ in the world to come they will be judged in Hell.* If you act 
in this manner, you will be favoured to be equal to them. 
Therefore, he commands you not to celebrate the Feast of the 



’ W. Horbury, A Critical Examination of the Toldoth Jeshu (Ph.D. Cambridge 1971 ); S. 
Krauss, The Jewish-Christian Controversy from the Earliest Times to T7S9, = revised edi- 
tion by W. Horbury, in Texte und Studien zum Antiken Judentum 56 (1996) section iii (The 
Jewish Polemists of the Middle Ages) 201-261; idem, Jews and Christians in Contact and 
Controversy (Edinburgh 1998); idem, ‘Hebrew apologetic and polemical literature’, in N. 
de Lange, ed., Hebrew Scholarship and the Medieval World (Cambridge 2001) 189-209. 

^ In Hebrew, parsah - ‘parasang’, ‘mile’. In Toldot Yeshu these words are attributed to 
John: ‘If a Jew orders one of you to go for him on a message, say to him: “I am ready to go 
many miles!”’ 

^ Literally in Hebrew: she-yokhlu skharam ba-'olam ba-zeh. 

* Matt. 5:39. This saying is also attributed to John in Toldot Yeshu: ‘If a Jew hits you on 
one cheek, turn to him the other cheek so that he will hit you again!’ 
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Unleavened Bread but instead celebrate the day of his death. 
Instead of the Feast of Weeks, you will celebrate the forty days 
from the moment he was stoned until his ascension to heaven. 
Instead of the Feast of Booths, you shall celebrate the day of his 
birth, and on the eighth day after his birth you will celebrate his 
circumcision.’^ 

In this passage, Simon seems to protest that the Christians are putting 
him under pressure, and thus cuts down the time he spends among them 
by leading an ascetic life in isolation. His determination to remain loyal 
to Judaism is expressed by his faith in the God of the Patriarchs and the 
composition of liturgical hymns or piyyutim: 

Simon said: ‘I shall live among you if you do what has been 
commanded of me: I shall not eat any food, just scanty rations and 
water [out of] necessity. You must build me a tower within the 
city; I shall live there until the day I die.’ They said: ‘We will do 
what you have said.’ The [Christians] built him a tower and 
offered him the tower as a place to live. They gave him a daily 
ration of bread and water until the day of his death, and he lived 
among them. He worshipped the God of his Fathers Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and he composed numerous piyyutim. He sent 
them to every corner of Israel so that he would be remembered in 
every generation; he has sent all his piyyutim to his teachers. 

And Simon sat in the tower for six years until he died. And as he 
had ordered that he be buried within the tower, that is what [the 
Christians] did. Then they built an ugly (!) building for him; this 
tower is still in Rome. They call it Peter and this is the name of the 
stone he sat upon until the day of his death. 

The individual units underlying the second account contain much addi- 
tional information about Simon Cephas acting with consistently positive 
intentions towards the Jews. Simon Cephas’s utterances suggest that he is 
a spokesman on behalf of the Jews, trying to protect them and to save 
them from persecution and death. Even in the presence of the pope and 
the bishop he speaks to their defence. Especially noteworthy is Simon’s 



® We have deliberately chosen a translation that reflects the inconsistencies of the He- 
brew original rather than transpose it into literary English. 
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role in leading the Christians to a positive affirmation of Jewish values. 
Therefore they have no motive for the forced conversion of the Jews: 

From now on, you must not force upon anyone your teaching with 
violence or too much zeal.’^° Let him come voluntarily, for if you 
will act thus you will bring the Jews close to your religion, and you 
will make them understand that their religion is not good. There- 
fore, anyone who wants to join your religion will come volun- 
tarily. Even when he says that he will come voluntarily, we shall 
not accept him until he has lived for thirty days in a house of good 
people. You will not accept a little child younger than nine years of 
age because a child does not decide things using his reason. 

The account of Simon’s leadership and way of life implies objections to 
Christian practice and doctrine: dietary laws should be restored and 
polytheism/idolatry should be denied. Simon demonstrates his faithful- 
ness to Judaism by his authorship of liturgical hymns which were in- 
cluded in the public prayers of every Sabbath: 

The Gentiles immediately built a large tower where he could live, 
and he was the first pope in the world whom the Greeks have 
called kleouri.^^ His activities were performed with great subtlety, 
so that their food would not be ritually unclean or forbidden 
anymore, and they would no longer bow down to their idols. He 
lived there alone in a tower and ordained many things. The 
Gentiles accepted him in [his] isolation, and during that same 
period of his stay there he composed great hymns for Israel; they 
all still exist in his name. 

He wrote: ‘Know ye, O House of Israel, who are faithful to God 
and His perfect Torah, which is the true Torah, and who are desig- 
nated as His possession, that I Simon Cephas, who suffered all 
these evil experiences because of my love for Him, know what is 
true and what is false. Accept from me these piyyutim which I have 
composed, so that God may forgive both me and you; for all that I 
have done, I did for your benefit and your salvation.’ 



Literally aestomo, probably related to Latin aestus, ‘glow’, ‘heat’, ‘passion’, ‘zeal’. 
Perhaps a distortion of baptismo? 

Unclear: possibly connected to Greek klerourgia (‘clergy’) or kyriakos (‘bishop’)? 
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They took the manuscript with great joy and sent it to the Exilarch 
and showed the piyyutim to the heads of the academies and to the 
Sanhedrin. All of them agreed that [the hymns] were worthy and in 
good taste and that it was proper for the hazzanim to include them 
in their public prayers. To this day, they are accustomed to recite 
them on every Sabbath. And this is Simon Cephas whom the 
Gentiles call St. Peter. 

In the third version Simon Cephas represents an exemplary Jewish sage 
whose wisdom helps him to become recognised as a leading figure for the 
Christians with all the ambivalence of the Christian hero and the faithful 
(crypto-)Jew: 

Rabbi Simon went with the Christians and he appeared to them to 
be a very devout believer. Every day he stood firm in their false 
belief. Tie made weak hands strong in faith and strengthened 
tottering knees^^ and he encouraged them and admonished them 
about the new law and worship given to them by John and Abba 
Saul Paul.^"^ Tie warned them to stay away from the community of 
Israel. They were not to go to synagogues and houses of study 
anymore, and they were not to prevent Israel from worship. He 
said to them: ‘This is how you cast them down into the grave 
because the Torah was despised in the eyes of Jesus, and keeping 
[the precepts of the] Torah is now an act of idolatry.’ The Chris- 
tians obeyed all his commands because they trusted him com- 
pletely. In their eyes he appeared to be a great adherent to their 
faith more than any other adherent to their false religion. 

In the concluding phase of this narrative particular emphasis falls once 
again on Simon’s wish to live in isolation, setting the example for the 
segregation of Christians from Jews. His qualities as a composer of 
religious poetry have been recognized in all the communities of Israel: 



The second version introduces Simon Cephas right at the beginning as ha-rosh shel 
meshorerim, ‘the leader of poets’. 

"5 Is. 35:3. 

Note the peculiar combination of the names, a combination of Rabbi Abba Saul (late 
first century and third generation of Tannaites, a contemporary of Rabban Simeon ben 
Gamaliel II) and the name of the apostle Paul who was formerly called Saul (Acts 13:9). 
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The intention of Rabbi Simon was to seclude himself from them, 
so that he would not be defiled by their food and drink, and would 
not have to bow down to their idols, because he remained faithful 
to God and the Torah of His servant Moses. 

The Christians listened to him because they trusted him com- 
pletely. They built for him the tower and they carved in the clefts of 
the rock a living-place for him. Rabbi Simon sat there in this tower 
all the time, every day and night. He remained alone in his abode 
with the Torah of Moses. Once a year he went out in front of the 
gate of the tower, and the Christians gathered around him and 
prostrated themselves before him on the ground. He proclaimed to 
them new ordinances and instructions, and he always said: ‘Thus 
Jesus has told me to command and to teach you the law; com- 
mandments and statutes that are not good.’^^ There was no 
commandment that was not for the benefit of Israel. They believed 
in him completely and accepted the yoke of his ordinances and 
commandments for all generations. He kept them away from 
every commandment of the Torah of Moses, peace be upon him, 
his ordinances and decrees. 

However, they changed the name of Rabbi Simon into Kepha 
Poter (‘Cephas the liberator’), because he exempted them com- 
pletely from the entire Torah of Moses because of their great 
number.^*’ He remained in the tower of the rock all of the time. In 
accordance with the name of the rock in which he had settled, the 
Jews called him Rabbi Simon Cephas. 

When he was securely locked up in the tower on the rock. Rabbi 
Simon worshipped God with all his soul and composed numerous 
piyyutim, yotzrot, qerovot, ofannim and zulatot for use during the 
entire year, even as Kalir had done.^^ He also composed a few 
piyyutim for the New Year in the tower of the rock, and they were 



Ezek. 20:25. 

^ In Hebrew: pitteram - ‘he exempted them’; J.K. Elliott, ‘Kephas, Simon Petros, ho 
Petros, An Examination of New Testament Usage’, Novum Testamentum 14 (1972) 241- 
25^. 

These are generic terms for the hymns inserted into the benedictions of the Shema and 
the Amidah. Kalir is Eleazar birabbi Qillir, the greatest composer within the classical Pales- 
tinian school of Piyyut, cf. LJ. Weinberger, Jewish Hymnography, A Literary History 
(London 1998) 42-49. 
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sent off by a man appointed for the task/* He entrusted him to 
hand them over to the sages of Israel in Babylonia so that the 
hazzanim could recite these piyyutim. The sages handed these 
piyyutim over to Rabbi Nathan the Babylonian who was the 
leader of the entire Diaspora (the Exilarch). From there they were 
spread to all the lands of Israel’s dispersion and they were received 
with honour/^ They decreed that Israel should recite these piy- 
yutim in all the Diaspora because they protect and acclaim the 
composer, peace be upon him. 

The practical meaning of these three accounts includes the origin of an 
apostle of Jesus as a man from the people of Israel, intended as a Jewish 
response to the Christian stories about the apostle Peter being the first 
bishop of Rome.“ Truly striking is that each version concludes with 
Simon Cephas’s personal activity as a composer of Hebrew liturgical 
poetry. Why should Simon Cephas be presented as a renowned poet or 
paytan? In his introduction to the Italian Prayer Book, Samuel David 
Luzzatto (1800-1865) mentions him as the author of a hymn for the Day 
of Atonement, saying that ‘Simon Cephas whom the Catholics call San 
Pierre, composed this eulogy after he had established the Christian 
religion’. Luzzatto also points to a responsum by Rabbenu Tam (iioo- 
1171), the grandson of Rashi, in praise of several piyyutim allegedly 



^ Lev. 16:21. 

Nathan Ha-Bavli, his full name was Nathan Ha-Kohen ben Yitzhak (Ishaq) Ha-Bavli. 
He was a tenth-century chronicler who, in his Judeo-Arabic work ‘AkhbSr Baghdad (‘Tid- 
ings from Baghdad’) translated into Hebrew as Hibbur Rav Natan ha-Bavli) described the 
conflicts and the struggle for power in the Babylonian academies during the lifetime and 
shortly after the death of Saadia Gaon ben Yosef al-Fayyumi (in 942), cf. S.D. Goitein, A 
Mediterranean Society II (Berkeley 1971) 513 (The Jewish Community); M. Gil, In the 
Kingdom of Ishmael, Texts from the Cairo Geniza I (Jerusalem 1997) 208-216; R. Brody, 
The Geonim of Babylonia and the Shaping of Medieval Jewish Culture (New Haven/Lon- 
don 1998) 26-30. 

S. Legasse, ‘La legende juive des Apotres et les rapports judeo-chretiens dans le haut 
Moyen Age’, Bulletin de Litterature Ecclesiastique 75 (1974) 99-132; Ram Ben-Shalom 
considers the figure of Peter as the first literary-mythic expression of the converted Jewish 
apostate and an instance of mitzvah ha-ba’ah ba-‘averah (‘fulfilling a commandment 
through transgression’), in ‘The Converse as Subversive: Jewish Traditions or Christian Li- 
bel?’, //S 50.2 (1999) 259-283. See also E. Yassif, The Hebrew Folktale: History, Genre, 
Meaning (Jerusalem 1994) 334ff. (Hebrew), (Bloomington and Indianapolis 1998) 3o6ff. 
(English translation). 
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written by Simon Cephas. One of these hymns is Etten tehillah (T shall 
give praise’), recited during the Yom Kippur musaph service as a reshut or 
introduction to the ‘avodah composition Attah khonanta 'olam (‘You 
established the universe’). Both the reshut and the ‘avodah composition 
can be attributed to the fourth-century hymnist Yosse ben Yosse.^^ 

The historical background of this ascription may well be linked with 
the tales or tale cycles about the Jewish pope named Elhanan and his 
father, Rabbi Simon, which circulated in the form of several episodes 
before attaining a fixed form.^"* The Yiddish version in the Maisebuch 
tells that Simon and Elhanan came from Mainz, where Elhanan was 
taken away from his parents and forcibly converted to Christianity. In 
Rome he was elected pope but after an emotional reunion with his father 
he decided to abolish anti-Jewish decrees and return to Judaism. Elhanan 
fled secretly from Rome and returned to Mainz resuming his life as a 
faithful Jew. According to this story, his father Simon expressed his 
personal gratitude by composing the New Year’s hymn El hanan 
nahalato be-no‘am le-hashper (‘God has dealt graciously [= El hanan] 
with Elis inheritance to make it pleasing in delight’) with the name 
acrostics of both his son Elhanan and himself.^^ The Simon in the legend 



Livorno 1856, 7; E.D. Goldschmidt, On Jewish Liturgy, Essays on Prayer and Reli- 
gious Poetry (Jerusalem 1980) 82, no, 149. 

L. Zunz, Liter aturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie (Berlin 1865, reprint Hildesheim 
1966) 5: ‘Im zwolften Jahrhundert ward Simon Kefa oder Petrus als Verfasser des alfa- 
betischen Gebetes Etten Tehilla genannt.’ Some traditions refer to Simon Cephas as the au- 
thor of the Nishmat prayer, cf. D. Oppenheim, ‘Ueber den Verfasser des Nischmath und das 
Alter der Piutim’, MGWJ (1861) 212-224; S.Z. Leiman, ‘The Scroll of Fasts - the Ninth of 
Tebeth’, /QR 74 (1983) 174-195. 

Cf. A. Mirski, Yosse ben Yosse, Poems (Jerusalem 1977) 173-178, 178-203. 

JeWinek, Beth ha-Midraschy, 148, VI, 1 3 7ff. The historical ‘Jewish Pope’ was elected 
in 1130 as Anaclet II. His original name was Petrus Pierleoni. The Pierleoni family had con- 
verted from Judaism to Christianity almost a century before under Leo IX, and thereafter 
they used their fortune acquired in banking to support the reform popes, cf. M. Stroll, The 
Jewish Pope, Ideology and Politics in the Papal Schism of J130 (Leiden 1987) xivf.; 
D.L. Lerner, ‘The Enduring Legend of the Jewish Pope’, Judaism 40.1 (1991) 148-170. On 
the Messiah’s coming to Rome and his encounter with the pope, cf. M. Idel, Messianic Mys- 
tics (New Haven/London 1998) 97L 

Maisebuch, edition Basel 1602; Jakob Meitlis, Das Ma‘assebuch, seine Entstehung 
und Quellengeschichte zugleich ein Beitrag zur Einfiihrung in die altjiddische agada (Berlin 
1933) 121-126, 133; M. Caster, Ma‘aseh Book, Book of Jewish Tales and Legends Trans- 
lated from the Judeo-German (Philadelphia 1934) 410-418; I. Zinberg, Di Geshichte fun 
der Literatur bei Jiden VI (Vilna 1935) 221-225; Ben-Shalom, ‘The Converso as Subver- 
sive’, 277, n. 81. 
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of the Jewish pope has been identified with the rabbi-poet Simon ben 
Isaac ben Abun of Mainz (ca. 950).^'’ The legendary traits of the hymnist 
Simon as the father of the pope may thus have played a part in relation to 
the portrayal of Simon Cephas. The texts are favourable to such a 
hypothesis when one assumes that the name of the paytan from Mainz 
was equated in this story with that of Simon Cephas, without mentioning 
the city of his origin. 

Simon Cephas’s quality as a composer of Hebrew poetry in terms of 
the typology outlined above reflects and serves a specific interest in him. 
A crucial argument is found in the second version: ‘Accept from me these 
piyyutim which I have composed, so that God may forgive both me and 
you; for all that I have done, I did for your benefit and your salvation.’ In 
spite of the diversity of the motifs, they are welded together by a strong 
sense of purpose, to be summarised in short as: piety by poetry, with the 
assertion that the real existence of some of these piyyutim makes the tale 
more trustworthy and even consoling to the listener or the reader. The 
motif of the so-called apostolic paytan decisively establishes a significant 
measure of development in the portrayal of Simon-Peter in Jewish 
folklore. This also encompasses the emotional and spiritual harassment 
and sense of guilt felt by those who suffered from Christianity through 
persecution or by those who became Christians by force or circumstance. 
The Jewish perception of the apostle Peter as a Hebrew poet is powerful 
but still leaves room for questions about how much of the meta-narrative 
aspects of such Simon-Peter tales is consciously appreciated by story- 
teller and audience or by copyist/redactor and readership. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons that these stories have existed for a long time in a no 



Compare H.G. Endow, ‘Andreas’, J.E. I (New York/London 1901) 579; A.H. 
Habermann, The Liturgical Poems of Shim‘on bar Yitzhak (Berlin/Jerusalem 1938); G. 
Schlichting, Ein judisches Leben Jesu, no. 12, 12-14; b.. Hollender, ‘Synagogale Hymnen, 
Qedushta’ot des Simon b. Isaak im Amsterdam M.ahsor\ Judentum und Umivelt 5 5 (Frank- 
furt am Main 1994) 2if.; L. Raspe, ‘Payyetanim as Heroes of Medieval Folk Narrative: The 
Case of R. Shim‘on b. Yishaq of Mainz’, in: K. Hermann, et ah, eds, Jewish Studies Between 
the Disciplines. Judaistik zwischen den Disziplinen, Papers in Honor of Peter Schaefer on 
the Occasion of his 60th Birthday (Leiden/Boston 2003) 354-369, esp. 359 n. 18. 
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man’s land, eventually to be resurrected for closer observation in our 
time. 

Wout van Bekkum 
Rij ksuniversiteit Groningen 
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A Judaeo-Arabic Paraphrase of Ibn GabirolS Keter Malkhut 



Shlomo ibn Gabirol’s Keter Malkhut (literally ‘A Crown of Kingship’) is 
certainly one of the greatest of Hebrew liturgical compositions. As a 
devotional opus, it won for itself a place in the rite of nearly all the Jewish 
communities. Moreover, just like other masterpieces of world literature, 
it has been translated into a variety of languages.^ 

In this miscellaneum I would like to describe a medieval translation of 
Keter Malkhut which, to the best of my knowledge, has not been noted 
anywhere in scholarly literature. The language of the translation is 
Judaeo-Arabic. It is found in three manuscripts, two of which are found 
in the Russian State Library in Moscow (Ginzburg 364, fols 265a-2y6b 
and Ginzburg 1029, 24 folios), while the third is found in the private 
collection of Meir Benayahu of Jerusalem, and listed as Gimmel 77, fols 
3oa-33a. All three manuscripts are in late (post-seventeenth-century) 
eastern hands. However, as we shall see, the translation was executed 
either in Spain or in North Africa. 

The name of the translator is not displayed in any of the manuscripts. 
I can supply, however, some information about his other accomplish- 
ments. In the introduction to the translation - a very interesting 
document, to which we shall return presently - he mentions a book that 
he wrote bearing the title Subul al-Khayrat wa-Turuq al-Hayat fi Ma‘rifat 
al-Asma’ wa-l-Sifat (The Paths of the Boons and the Roads of Life 
concerning the Knowledge of the Names and the Attributes). Now the 
author of a pietist treatise, from which I recently published an extract, 
informs us that he wrote a book called Subul al-Khayrat A In my view, this 
furnishes sufficient grounds to propose that the translator of Keter 
Malkhut is the same as the author of the pietist treatise. (Subul al-Khayrat 



^ I. Davidson, Thesaurus of Medieval Hebrew Poetry II (New York 1929) 490, no. 581, 
lists translations (all of them published) into English, German, Yiddish, Latin, and Persian. 
The last half century has seen three new translations into English alone: B. Lewis, Solomon 
Ibn Gabirol, The Kingly Crown (Tiptree 1961); R. Loewe, Ibn Gabirol (London 1989); 
D.R. Slavitt, A Crown for the King (New York 1998). 

^ Y. Tzvi Langermann, ‘A Judaeo-Arabic Candle-Lighting Prayer’, JQR 92 (2001) 
i33ff. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2003, 28-33 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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itself has not been identified, and its existence is known only from these 
two references.) The interest in developing a liturgy in Judaeo-Arabic, as 
well as a clear Maimonidean strain in the author’s thought, are two 
features shared by the pietist writing and the present translation, and 
support this identification. A popular didactic poem based on 
Maimonides’ thirteen principles is the only Hebrew work produced by 
our author.^ 

Our author first undertook the translation at the request of a certain 
Maymun ben Yehudah ibn Muyal. (Ibn Muyal is a Moroccan family 
name, and this piece of information bolsters my contention that the 
translator lived in the Maghreb.’*) Our translator feared failing in this 
task. If he were to translate literally, he might fail to convey the subtle 
hints and beautiful figures of speech that grace the poem. On the other 
hand, how could he replace the Hebrew phrases with images and 
metaphors that Ibn Gabirol had not employed? However, another, un- 
named individual later requested a translation and, as a consequence of 
this second demand as well as the persistence of Ibn Muyal, our author 
completed the project. If I understand correctly, the original plan was to 
produce a literal translation, but our author later decided upon a para- 
phrase. In any event, the text as we have is for the most part a paraphrase, 
in rhymed prose. However, there are here and there literal renderings that 
may be vestiges of earlier drafts. 

In the passage that I have just summarised our author mentions that 
Ibn Muyal had the custom of reciting Keter Malkhut each Sabbath as a 
supererogatory prayer (i‘tada al-tanafful bi-ha fi hull sabt). Our author 
warmly approves of this practice: ‘He did well when he chose for it [Keter 
Malkhut] the most eminent of times.’ With regard to Jewish prayer books 
Keter Malkhut eventually found its place in the Yom Kippur service, but 
it is far from certain that this was Ibn Gabirol’s intention. The late J. 
Schirmann suggested that Ibn Gabirol may have left it to the supplicator’s 



^ Concerning the Hebrew poem see Langermann, ‘Candle-Lighting Prayer’, esp. 133, 
and below, n. 9. 

The catalogue of the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts, Jerusalem, lists 
several scions of the Ibn Muyal family as copyists or book owners, and all of the manu- 
scripts in question are in Maghrebi hands. 
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discretion to decide when to recite it.^ Our text provides the first evidence 
of an individual’s private ritual use of the poem. How widespread the 
phenomenon may have been, and what varieties it may have taken, 
cannot yet be determined. 

We have already noted the author’s Maimonidean tendencies. As is 
well known, Maimonides rejected the predication of positive attributes 
to God, and he accordingly distanced himself from liturgical composi- 
tions in which positive attributes are employed. Keter Malkhut, however, 
makes intense use of attributes. Indeed, the opening stanzas are all elabo- 
rations upon the attributes ehad, nimtza, hayy, gadol, gibbon^ Our 
author addresses this problem towards the end of the introduction: 

You should know that the discourse of the scholars concerning the 
attributes is lengthy. Some deny them, and that is the truth - unless 
they are recited by one who understands their meaning, and they 
are offered to God (Mighty and Exalted is He!) in whatever way 
that is permissible. Whoever wishes to immerse himself in the 
depths of this sea should consult the book, Subul al-Khayrat... that 
I have written... (Ginzburg 364, fol. 267a) 

Thus the solution is only hinted at. As I understand it, our author agrees 
that, as a rule, positive attributes are not allowed, except for those who 
understand their ‘meanings’. Does this refer to Maimonides’ conversion 
of positive attributes to negative ones? The intention of the following 
phrase, dla ayy ivajh yajuz, which I have translated ‘in whatever way that 
is permissible’, is not entirely clear either. It may mean that the supplicant 
presents them as offerings to God, with the stipulation that He should 
take the attributes in a manner inoffensive to proper theology. In effect, 
he deflects onto God the proper interpretation of the words ‘living’ etc., 
in a manner reminiscent of later kabbalist invocations that call upon God 



’ J. Schirmann, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain (Jerusalem 1995) 333. 
Additional details (which serve to corroborate Schirmann’s supposition) are found in the 
study of A.L. Gluck, ‘The King in his Palace. Ibn Gabirol and Maimonides’, /QR 91 (2001) 
337-357, esp. 356, n. 50. 

^ Gluck, in the same footnote cited above, reports correctly that Joseph Caro mentions 
Keter Malkhut in his discussion of the permissibility of employing divine attributes in 
prayer. However, Caro does not say that Maimonides knew of Keter Malkhut; he simply 
cites Keter Malkhut as an example par excellence of the use of attributes in liturgy. In addi- 
tion to Mishneh Torah Caro cites Guide of the Perplexed 1 . 59. 
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to receive the prayer ‘as if’ the supplicant had recited it with the proper 
kavvanotJ 

Possible connections between the thought of Ibn Gabirol and that of 
Maimonides have been suggested from time to time in modern academic 
studies.* Our translation is a medieval attempt to harmonise or interpret, 
to some extent anyway, Ibn Gabirol along Maimonidean lines. The 
influence of Maimonides may also be seen in the translation of VII.i, 
which speaks of the ‘clouds of sins’ that prevent the soul from seeing the 
supernal light. ^ In the translation, this line reads: ‘For she has no veil 
other than her vile traits of character.’ In this connection it appears not to 
be fortuitous that in one manuscript the versification of Maimonides’ 
thirteen principles written by our translator is in fact attributed to Ibn 
Gabirol. 

It is interesting to observe that two of the attributes that form the 
theme of stanzas two through nine are translated by two different Arabic 
words. Ehad (stanza 2 ) is rendered al-awwal (the first) in the first two 
lines of the translation, but al-wahid (the one) in the remaining three. 
Gibbor (stanza 6) appears as jabbar in the first two lines, but qadir in line 
three. The reader will observe that the number of lines in each stanza 
sometimes differs from the original. 

The Arabic language of the translation is rich. As one might have 
expected, the author displays some familiarity with Qur’anic phrases. An 
interesting illustration of this is provided by his translation of the phrase 
qara el ha-ayin we-nivqa‘ (‘He called out to the nothingness, and it split 
asunder’; IX. 6). The translation reads, fa-nada ‘ala al-‘adam bi-l-kun fa- 
inshaqqa. This is a literal rendering, other than the addition of the word 
bi-l-kun; the translation reads: ‘He called out to the nothingness by 



^ Thus, for example, a widely diffused version of the ‘Leshaym Yibud’ prayer adds a 
phrase begging that the prayer be accepted ‘as if the supplicator had fathomed the secrets of 
the letters - even though the purpose of the prayer is to indicate that the supplicator is recit- 
ing the proper intention! Concerning this prayer, see M. Nulman, The Encyclopedia of Jew- 
ish Prayer (Northvale, N.J. and London 1993) azSf. Nulman does not take note of the 
addition that I have spoken about here. 

* The latest such study to appear is Gluck, ‘The King in his Palace’. 

® Our references are to the division into lines and stanzas used in the edition of D. 
Jarden, The Liturgical Poetry of Rabbi Solomon Ibn Gabirol I (Jerusalem 1977) 37-70. All 
translations into English are my own. 

H. Dahan, Meqorot ha-Shirah ha-Yehudit be-Maroqo (Bat Yam 1991) 454, n. 2856. 
The manuscript is in private hands. 
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means of the [imperative] “Be!”...’ In several places the Qur’an describes 
God’s bringing things into being as His commanding to them, ‘Bel’ (kun); 
see, for example, Qur’an 3:47 or 16:40 . 1 have no doubt that our transla- 
tion echoes the Qur’anic usage. The word used for rending asunder, 
inshaqqa, also features prominently in the Qur’an; the eighty-fourth sura 
is called al-Inshiqaq. However, in the Qur’an this word is used for the 
splitting of the heavens that will occur at the end of days. Ibn Gabirol, 
however, is describing the creation. We do not have enough information 
to decide whether our author is deliberately transposing the Qur’anic 
term to a different context, much as Ibn Gabirol had placed biblical 
quotations in a new context, thus giving them an entirely new meaning, 
or whether he is innocently employing one of the Arabic words that 
means ‘to split’.^^ 

Another phrase that has attracted some attention is ha-sod ive-ha- 
yesod Scholars have tended to interpret the coupled phrase as a 

code for form and matter.^^ Our author, however, does not understand 
the phrase to refer to a pair of independent concepts. Instead, he trans- 
lates the clause as ‘the secrets whose roots are hidden’. The same two 
Hebrew words appear later on, in XXX.2-3, with reference to the 
endurance of the soul: 

It shall endure in accordance with the endurance of its yesod 

That is its meaning {‘inyan) and its sod. 

In our translation yesod is rendered ma‘lumaha, ‘what it has learned’; the 
verse thus states that the permanent endurance of the soul depends, in 
effect, on the intellectual accomplishments of its earthly host. The last 
two words in the second line (‘inyanah ve-sodah) are translated 'anaha 



In an extremely interesting study the late Shlomo Pines suggested that Ibn Gabirol’s 
choice of this imagery may have been influenced by an allegorical interpretation, favored by 
Ibn Sina and some unnamed Sufis, of a different Arabic word, from the root falaqa, from 
which the next-to-the-last sura of the Qur’an takes its name. See S. Pines, ‘Ve-qara el ha- 
ayin ve-nivqa”, Tarbiz 50 (1981) 339-347. 

Israel Levin’s book length study of Ibn Gabirol takes its name from phrase: Ha-Sod 
ive-ha-Yesod. Megammot Mistorin he-Shirato shel Ibn Gabirol (Lod 1986). 

See Jarden’s note ad loc., and the sources cited there, including some cross-references 
to Ibn Gabirols’s Fons Vitae. See also the studies of A. Semah and R. Tsur in Z. Malachi, 
ed., Mehqarim bi-Yetzirat Shlomoh ibn Gabirol (Tel Aviv 1985) 19 and 31. Pines observes 
that the Arabic equivalent for yesod is unsur; but he wisely cautions (n. 3) that one cannot 
assume that the philosophies deployed in Fons Vitae and Keter Malkhut are the same. 
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wa-ma‘naha. The choice of these two words, I submit, is a deliberate 
attempt to capture in Arabic the alliteration of the Hebrew sod and 
yesod. Ma‘na and Hnyan surely mean the same thing. 'Ana’, however, 
means ‘toil’ or ‘hardship’, a notion that does not figure in this stanza’s 
description of the soul’s sojourn. From the context I would suggest that 
‘anaha means here something like the soul’s burden or task. 

In conclusion, the translator is too far removed from Ibn Gabirol’s 
historico-cultural realm to be of help in solving some of the puzzles 
concerning the philosophical intent of the great poet. However, the trans- 
lation is an extremely interesting document in its own right. Ibn Gabirol’s 
ideas are given new expression in philosophical Arabic, in which the 
influence of several trends of thought, most notably that of Moses 
Maimonides, is evident. In addition, this version is perhaps the most 
ambitious undertaking of an individual who strove to make Judaeo- 
Arabic a language of prayer as well as of philosophy and piety. 

Y. Tzvi Langermann 
Bar-llan University 
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The authoritative statement on the use of Hebrew words in pre-modern 
Yiddish texts belongs to Nokhem Shtif, in his article ‘On the historical 
development of Yiddish orthography’: 

tD’D H’ntaE' ,T’? t3''’tDE'-iNQ ja'-nts' lyn taiy'pQ -lytaiyn yEf’^y-ayn 
E’D 'pKDtaQR -[Rj myi .y iE''’Nynnyn oyi 

(EnyniiniN’ is .17) lytayaE' .(t^s’itf'ERnKnp) tatinE' lyiniKn k 
tEiip pn V'-inn'?" pyoN'jp px lytanyii yE'^Ky-ayn n jyD tajy'ja 
C)R CiRntDDRQK P’P nynK .tDE'tD'”tDyjD'lN DKT t2«n yo ’ll ,"'?in'7 
E”!” Diia |E'’«y-ayn oyn En«ii px i^’idissk 
iQuuyi t3E'’i jyo tsRn (iiniy pRntaDNJ pRntaiKt!) 

□113 .pjyiiE'nRB ,pytN3iN3) JUS n ,(iy^ynJ«J) pu 
^.(t2"iyDND1K3) mODH ,(t2'?lRJK3) n'?u’3 ,("">'3" ts'’Ny"Dyn 

He further adds that this and other orthographic rules were not faithfully 
kept, and that deviations from the norm are found repeatedly. 

Indeed, in his study of the Tsene-Rene, Simon Neuberg presents a 
further classification of the usage of parentheses.^ He recognises seven 
types of usage, e.g., the inclusion in parenthesis of the German/Yiddish 
definite article ‘der’ (and not only the Hebrew ‘ha-'), having the 
Germanic ‘un' instead of ‘ve-' in Hebrew, or ‘zun' (and not only ‘ben’) in 
parenthesis when a person is mentioned.^ These and further examples 
show how the norm was changing and how not only Hebrew but also 
words of German origin were included in parenthesis. Subsequently, 
Neuberg concludes'^ that at least as far as the Tsene-Rene is concerned the 
role of parenthesis is of a complementary nature. Its task is to make the 
text accessible to the reader. Parentheses are not necessarily markers of 



^ N. Shtif, ‘Tsu der historisher antviklung fun yidishn oysleyg’, Di yidishe shprakh 2.8-9 
(Kiev 1928) 33-60:37. 

^ S. Neuberg, Pragmatische Aspekte der jidischen Sprachgeschichte am Beispiel der 
‘Zenerene’ (Hamburg 1999) 16-27. 

^ See further ibid. 17-26. 

* Ibid. 26-27. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and 1. Zwiep (eds), Zutot zoos, 34~39 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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pre-modern Yiddish vocabulary (i.e. of how deep a Hebrew word was 
integrated into Yiddish), and their function can be compared with that of 
quotation marks, used when the author wishes to employ a word in a 
particular sense.’ 

In the following example, which is derived from a Yiddish translation of 
Solomon ibn Gabirol’s Keter Malkhut (Amsterdam 1673 )■> another usage 
of parentheses can be demonstrated, which supports and augments 
Neuberg’s supposition on the complementary/interpretive role of this 
symbol. Firstly, it is obvious that the mode of using parentheses in this 
Yiddish version of Keter Malkhut is linked with its subject matter and the 
way it was transferred from the Hebrew original into Yiddish.^ The 
anonymous translator of the medieval philosophical poem, which deals 
with God’s cosmos and expresses the admiration of mortals for His 
universe,^ was conscious of the depth of ideas presented in the Hebrew 
original. Although he extracted the poem from the Sephardi prayerbook 
for the Day of Atonement, and thus defined the piece first of all as a 
prayer and not as a poem,* he felt that the Yiddish version should never- 
theless be accessible to the reading public. Thereupon, since the poem 
was not included in the Ashkenazi prayerbook and thus lacked any 
measure of canonization, the translator could adopt two strategies of 
translation. Firstly, he opted for a prosaic translation, and abandoned all 
pretensions of poetical beauty. Secondly, he turned the poetical prayer, to 
be recited in public, into a personal, private one. Since the Yiddish 



^ See also the explanation that Athias, the publisher of Witzenhausen’s Bible (Amster- 
dam 1676-79) gives of the use of brackets in the Yiddish text. In this case Athias used two 
forms of brackets: the parenthesis for Hebrew words, names of persons, places and unfa- 
miliar words, and square brackets for words that are not found in the biblical text but as- 
serted in the text in order to facilitate the reading. The complementary/ interpretative role of 
the grammatical symbols is evident. 

^ On this version as well as an Italian from 1 600, see my ‘From philosophy to popular 
ethics: two seventeenth century translations of Ibn Gabirol’s Keter Malhuf in R. Fontaine et 
al., eds, Sepharad in Ashkenaz. Medieval knowledge and eighteenth-century enlightened 
Jewish discourse (forthcoming). 

^ On the original poem see J. Schlanger, The philosophy ofShlomo Ibn Gabirol (Jerusa- 
lem 1979). 

* See discussion on the possible Hebrew version of the Yiddish text in my ‘From philoso- 
phy to popular ethics’. 
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version was primarily written for women/ Keter Malkhut now became a 
sort of a supplication prayer (Tkhine),^° albeit of a more sophisticated 
nature. The original philosophical poem received in Yiddish the character 
of an ‘ethical book’ as was common among the Ashkenazim. Not the 
effort to make sense of the universe, but rather to praise His masterpiece 
through repetition of the poem (i.e., the Yiddish prayer) is turned into a 
central device. Indeed, instead of reading the poem on the Day of 
Atonement, the Yiddish version was divided into seven sections, each of 
which was to be read on another day of the week. Consequently, through 
daily reading, the poem should function as an instrument to foster belief 
in the hearts of the readers and inspire them to lead a sound Jewish life. 

Nevertheless, the translator was confronted with a particular difficult 
medieval style of Hebrew as well as a series of complex Hebrew philosoph- 
ical terms and notions. Several Yiddish formulations of notions like, e.g., 
(creatio) ex nihilo (or: de non esse ad esse pKD ti^’) in Yiddish become much 
less elegant: phlQ Kllih turns into PN K’ IX PN Jia pJNPJ PIN PN."^ In 

other cases, however, the translator could find or invent no Yiddish 
equivalent and he was forced to go on and use the Hebrew term. 
Evidently, he could not suppose that his readers were able to grasp and 
understand these terms. But since the Yiddish text was now perceived as a 
private prayer, the Hebrew terms could also function as notions or signs 
one could read and recite without, in fact, being able to fully grasp their 
underlying ideas and meanings. These terms thus turned into a set of 
mystifying notions regarding certain matters, and as such they received a 
particular place within the Yiddish text. 



® The introduction states it was translated for I'lNH I'’? NT N’T n'PN TIN .Tl”ll TIN n”D 
T3”'? ’T’N n'?N D’D tDNJ. On Yiddish as ‘women literature’ see Ch. Turniansky, Folin VII: Be- 
tween holy and profane: language, education and scholarship in Eastern Europe (Open 
University: Tel-Aviv 15194) 61-78. 

On the genre: Ch. Weissler, Voices of the matriarchs : Listening to the prayers of early 
modern Jewish women (Boston 1998). 

See J. Dan, Hebrew ethical and homiletical literature (Jerusalem 1975). 

Notice that in modern Yiddish the Hebrew term is a valid Yiddish one, and in Yiddish 
one may find the plural form as well: DJ”ND W': see Y. Niborsky and S. Neuberg, Verterbukh 
fun loyshn-koydeshshtamike verter in Yidish (Paris 1997) 117. 
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These Hebrew notions were put between parentheses, using a square 
display letter. But the translator, or indeed the publisher, took it one step 
further: a square display letter was chosen that was three times larger 
than the Yiddish letter. Hence, besides the two regular methods of differ- 
entiation between Hebrew and Yiddish (i.e., letter-type and parentheses) 
a third was added: size of font. Choosing such a font involved a separate 
design of the printed page, where the Hebrew bracketed word could 
occupy the place of two or three lines of the Yiddish text. The placing of 
the Hebrew word interrupted the flow of the Yiddish but it was a calcu- 
lated interruption - one cannot speak of a clumsy set-up of the printed 
page. ^ 

We may then conclude that a formal presentation was employed as a 
device to stress a particular subject matter. A technical solution was 
devised in order to solve a problem concerned with the ‘translation’ of 
ideas. Moreover, the interplay between form and content was mutually 
effective: while the meaning and importance of the Hebrew notion was 
hinted at through its printing form, the chosen presentation transferred 
the notion into another sphere and provided it with an adjusted meaning. 
We encounter here a clear semiotic procedure. The Yiddish text incor- 
porated new words from the ‘outside’. This was legitimised because these 
words belonged to another Jewish cultural system, the Hebrew one. In 
the process of incorporation a shift took place that made the newly ‘con- 
quered’ word acceptable to the Yiddish reader. This amounts to the 
inclusion of words, or in fact of signs, within a text that possesses two 
meanings: an initial one in Hebrew and a transformed one in Yiddish. 
Moreover, the text as such turned into a ‘cultural entity’ of its own, 
within which not all signs were wholly understood by the readers but 
were nontheless accepted as valid. To a certain extent, the shift is from a 
verbal to a non-verbal sign; from a word whose meaning one claims to 



The role of the publisher deciding on matters of text and content is of prime impor- 
tance: see my forthcoming Yiddish Paratextuality in Amsterdam i6yo-i8oo: The role of the 
publisher. 

See illustration. 

See B.A. Uspenskij et al., ‘Theses on the semiotic study of cultures (as applied to Slavic 
texts)’ in J. van Eng, ed., Structures of texts and semiotics of culture (The Hague 1973) i- 
28; I. Even-Zohar, Polysystem Studies = Poetics Today ii (1990). 
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understand to a word one utters because it belongs to a text, and whose 
legitimacy was sanctioned by its printing. 

An accepted textual symbol was used and a decision on format was taken 
in order to transfer a text from one realm of culture to another. 
Comparing this version of Keter Malkhut with a ‘modern’ one from 
Vilnius (1874),^*’ one can appreciate the difference. Although both are 
conceived as liturgical texts, the later is fully translated, occasionally 
adapted, and amplified where it was felt necessary. No particular presen- 
tation was needed. In the earlier version, however, the Yiddish translator 
did not take any liberties, but rather used the printing process in order to 
introduce measures to assist his readers. Translator and publisher 
referred to parentheses and fonts, which were a known and vastly 
employed device in order to round up the Yiddish version. 

Shlomo Berger 
Universiteit van Amsterdam 



In Eliezer Lipmann’s printing house: see in the website of the Yiddish prints of the 
Stadt- und Universitatsbibliothek Frankfurt a.M. 

I would like to thank Dr. Adri Offenberg for his advice. 
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The Philosophical Background of the Andalusian Hebrew 

Grammar (loth Century) 



Background 

These lines will focus on the developments that brought about the 
Andalusian revival of the Hebrew language in its Semitic context. This 
process from beginning to end covers about a one thousand years, 
emerging in al-Andalus and ending in Israel. 

The Hebrew language never disappeared, but remained alive as a 
means of communication for more than three thousand years. ^ It always 
maintained its basic structures and morphological system, especially its 
verbal system {binyanim). We can also say that its basic vocabulary 
remained essentially ‘biblical’ (and thus Semitic),^ since the innovations 
in the different periods did not usually produce major semantic changes 
in the Hebrew language. 

In ‘Semitic cultures’ grammar had a religious purpose. The beginning 
of Arabic grammatical studies depended on the Qur’an. Philologically 



' For methodological purposes, the Hebrew Language can be divided into four 
branches: (a) Biblical Hebrew (loth century- 2nd century BCE); (b) Rabbinic Hebrew (2nd 
century BCE- 6th century CE); (c) Medieval Hebrew (6th century- i6th/i9th century); (d) 
Modern Hebrew (19th century until today). For this division see, e.g., A. Saenz-Badillos, J. 
Elwolde, trans., A History of Hebrew Language (Cambridge 1993). Z. Ben-Hayyim, Be- 
Milhamtah shet Lashon (Jerusalem 1992), prefers to divide the language in a different way: 
(a) Biblical and Rabbinic (loth BCE-2nd CE, when Hebrew is a written as well as spoken 
language); (b) Medieval (and-iith, when Hebrew is a written language and those who write 
Hebrew speak other Semitic languages such as Aramaic and Arabic); (c) Medieval (iith- 
i8th, when Hebrew is a written language and those who write Hebrew speak non-Semitic 
languages); (d) Modern (i9th-today, when Hebrew is once more a spoken and a written 
language). 

^ Pace P. Wexler, The Schizoid Nature of Modern Hebrew: a Slavic Language in Search 
of a Semitic Past (Wiesbaden 1990), who understands Israeli Hebrew as a merged system of 
different languages. His theory is based on how Yiddish interferes with Hebrew among Is- 
raeli speakers. Thus he prefers to see Modern Hebrew as a Slavic language, discarding the 
idea of a Hebrew language revival. The Hebrew lexicon, according to Wexler, comes from 
two genetic stocks: the Semitic and the Slavic. The old lexicological tradition takes the place 
of Slavic words. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2005, 42-48 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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and literally this holy book represented the purest linguistic corpus. As it 
was also the legal and religious basis of Muslim society, the believer 
needed to understand all its particular ways and meanings in order to 
understand the speech of his God. On the other hand there were sociolog- 
ical factors that fostered linguistic studies. Andalusian medieval society 
was defined by strong principles and firm dogma, such as a deep religious 
feeling and a rigid hierarchical structuring of the society, which were not 
without consequences. Religious feeling prompted individuals of the 
various cultures that coexisted in the Andalusian ‘melting pot’ to investi- 
gate their revealed texts. The text was the only one that guided him in his 
religion and the one that provided him with his ‘ethnic’ condition. The 
rigid hierarchical structuring served as a prism through which the indi- 
vidual perceived the world. 

When these principles came into contact with Aristotelian philosophy, 
as a way to understand the reality that involves humankind, we witness a 
development in the field of grammar and lexicography. The above- 
mentioned symbiosis of religion and social hierarchy led Arab grammar- 
ians to divide the Qur’anic language into its own set of hierarchies. In the 
eighth century, we find the original Aristotelian division of the language 
into three stratified groups: noun, verb and particle. The first gram- 
marian who adopted this stratification, which was universally excepted 
after its fixation, was Sibawayh (d. 793), known in his time as the Imam 
of grammar.^ Thus we may understand Porphyry’s ‘Tree of life’, which 
encompassed genus, species, and individuals, in the same manner as 
today we understand Darwin’s evolution theory. In the works of the 
Hebrew grammarians of al-Andalus this Aristotelian hierarchical struc- 
turing facilitated the lexicographical analysis and the morphological re- 
construction of Biblical Hebrew. 

Being inspired by the Greek and Latin schools, through Arab 
mediation, the Hebrew grammarians established that each different root 
{asl) belonged to a specific genus (jins) with different meanings (ma‘na). 
These meanings were the different species (nu‘a) of each gender. Within 
each meaning the different particular forms (shakhs) were reconstructed. 
Each rebuilt form was the individual (shakhs) that filled the boxes 
created from the different species. 



^ On Sibawayh see, e.g., K. Versteegh, Landmarks in Linguistic Thought III. The Arabic 
Linguistic Tradition (London/New York 1997). 
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In the Middle Ages, the analogical device (qiyds) was the most wide- 
spread procedure to reach a certain linguistic conclusion. In the Jewish 
tradition, analogy had been used from ancestral times to explain biblical 
passages. It had a long-standing tradition in the case of Hebrew study; 
the Rabbis used it in their commentaries and the old Palestinian poets 
used it in their compositions. Yet the analogy used by the Hebrew gram- 
marians of al-Andalus shares fundamental traits with the analogy 
developed by the Muslim philosopher al-Farabi (870-950). E.g., we find 
that in al-Farabi’s Sharkh al-Qiyas an element belongs to a group: 

1. as an individual related to a determined species, 

2. as a specific species related to a certain genus."* 

Thus, from a linguistic point of view, al-Farabi proposes an analysis at 
two different levels, i.e. the semantic and the morphological. This double 
analysis also appears in the medieval Hebrew dictionaries: 

1. On the morphological level, the different forms or individuals with a 
specific meaning that are registered in the biblical corpus were 
analysed until they found their original form, that is to say, the genus. 

2. On the semantic level, once they concluded this first morphological 
process, the forms were catalogued according to their meaning. The 
final step was to distribute the different resulting meanings under 
their root. 



The Andalusian revival 

In order to understand the beginnings of the process known as the 
‘revival’ of Hebrew, we must go back in time one thousand years, to 
Cordova in Southern Spain. 

a. Menachem ben Saruq 

Menachem ben Saruq was the first author to write in Hebrew about 
Hebrew, his magnum opus being the famous biblical dictionary Makh- 
beret. Written at a turning point between the oldest tradition of Judaism 



See J. Lameer, Al-Faraby and Aristotelian Syllogistics: Greek Theory and Islamic prac- 
tice (Leiden/New York 1994); and A. Shukri, Aristotelian Logic and the Arabic Language 
in al-Faraby (New York 1991). 
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and the new intellectual trends that were developed during the Umayyad 
Caliphate of al-Andalus (essentially in the second half of the tenth 
century), Menachem’s dictionary had a distinct character, which cast a 
long shadow.^ Many of the characteristics that differentiate this dictio- 
nary from its contemporaries, reappear in lexicographical works that 
were written later in al-Andalus. 

Of course, ben Saruq’s primary interest was not grammatical but 
exegetical (the Makhberet was known at its time as The Book of Expla- 
nations). It seems that his original plan consisted of presenting the 
language of the Bible (Hebrew and Aramaic) as a closed corpus, i.e., free 
from influences from other languages. For this purpose he used all the 
lexicographical knowledge that had been developed in the rabbinic 
period, works of contemporaries to which he had access, and his own 
conclusions. The greater contribution of ben Saruq was in the semantic 
field, which he brilliantly developed within his limitations (which mainly 
concern his morphological analysis). 

The work was never considered a systematic grammar. Yet the 
method employed throughout was synchronic, i.e. Menachem only dealt 
with the voices that were registered in the Bible, without following histor- 
ical criteria. His underlying linguistic theory was that a language should 
be explicable from within itself, and that a language could also provide 
its own meta-language.^ However, ben Saruq also wrote the Makhberet 
in Hebrew because he thought that this Holy Language was as pure as 
Arabic. 

In his eagerness to explain divine speech, i.e., God’s speech to his 
chosen people, ben Saruq cast aside the personal names as part of the 
language. This makes him the first author to discard the etymological and 
theological meaning of such voices. In the Hebrew lexicography of al- 
Andalus, the language was to be understood as an existing language, the 
language in which God had expressed his revelation to men. The division 
of the different meanings and the discarding of personal names in the 
dictionaries are some of the principles established in his dictionary which. 



’ Edited by A. Saenz-Badillos, Mahberet Menahem, edicion crttica, introduccion y notas 
(Granada 1986). 

^ J.F. Elwolde, ‘The Mahberet of Menahem - Proposals for a Lexicographic Theory, 
with Sample Translation and Notes’, in J. Davies, et ah, eds, Words Remembered, Texts Re- 
newed. Essays in Honour of John F.A. Sawyer (Sheffield 1995) 462-479. 
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without a doubt, created a school in al-Andalus. Simultaneously we find 
that the dictionary also engendered a controversy, partly caused by theo- 
logical implications of this kind of exegetical work. In the ensuing dispute 
the morphological method used by the author was never the primary 
issue - it all centered on linguistic minutiae. 

b. Hayyug 

We will have to wait some years to meet the founder of the ‘modern’ 
method in Hebrew grammar, the scholar who achieved the perfect fusion 
of philology and exegesis, Abu Zakariyya Yahya ibn Dawud from Fez, 
better known by his Arabic laqab Hayyug. We know nothing about his 
life. He was born in Fez and moved to Cordova, where he became deeply 
immerged in Umayyad Arab culture. He was the first grammarian to 
analyse Biblical Hebrew with the help of all philological criteria.^ With a 
full understanding of the phonetic rules that govern Hebrew vocalisation, 
Hayyug reconstructed the various verbal genuses in Hebrew. Contrary to 
Menachem’s method, comparison with Aramaic and Arabic played a 
decisive role in his analysis. 

Hayyug’s method was based on the principle of analogy that had been 
developed by the Basra school in the eighth century, although his termi- 
nology shows that he was using the mixed method of the Bagdad school, 
which was the most widespread at his time. Al-Farabi’s double level of 
analogy, i.e. the morphologic and the semantic, formed the basis of his 
theory. On the morphological level, Hayyug used the ‘healthy’ or 
complete genus as a paradigm to explain the others. He distinguished five 
genuses of roots in Biblical Hebrew: healthy verbs, verbs with the first 
weak consonant, verbs with the second weak consonant, verbs with the 
third weak consonant, and the geminate verbs. Once the different indi- 
viduals had been identified they could only be placed in their corre- 
sponding boxes. On the semantic level, the work of Hayyug, in its 
original Arabic version, appears a clear criticism of ben Saruq’s dictio- 



^ His grammatical works have been published in the original Arabic by J.W. Nutt, Two 
treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double Letters by R. Yehuda Hayug of Fez. Trans- 
lated into Hebrew from the original Arabic by R. Moseh Gikatilia of Cordova; to which is 
added the Treatise on Punctuation by the same Author translated by Aben Ezra (Lon- 
don/Berlin 1870); M. Jastrow, The weak and the geminative verbs in Hebrew by Abu 
Zakariyya Yahya ibn Dawd of Fez, Known as Hayyug (Leiden 1 897), and recently N. Basal, 
Kitab al-Nutaf le-Rabi Yehudah Hayyug (Tel Aviv 2001). 
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nary. The high percentage of allusive references to ben Saruq lent these 
treaties a kind of nationalistic atmosphere, that is, ‘Andalusian self-suffi- 
ciency’. In Hayyug’s works, it was not only the morphology of the 
Hebrew verb that was being rebuilt; simultaneously the most important 
work of its kind in al-Andalus, ben Saruq’s Makhberet, was being 
reviewed and updated. 



Abu-l-Walid Marwan Ibn Ganah al-Qurtuby, Rabbi Yonah 

This, in a nutshell, was the grammatical-exegetical legacy which the 
tenth-century Jewish grammarians of al-Andalus bequeathed to their 
successors in the conflictive eleventh century of the Tawa’ if Kingdoms. In 
that century, Hebrew grammar was dominated by the colossal work of 
Yonah ibn Ganah. Exegesis began to mature, and, owing to the new 
method resulting from the fusion of ben Saruq’s exegesis with Hayyug’s 
theories, there appeared a series of works that confirm the intellectual 
quality of the time. 

Born in eleventh-century Cordova, Ibn Ganah was also deeply 
submerged in contemporary Arab culture. Inspired by the combination 
of ben Saruq’s exegesis and Hayyug’s linguistic theories, he wrote the first 
systematic Hebrew grammar and lexicon (the Kitab al-Luma‘ and the 
Kitab al-Usul).^ Dealing, for the first time, with the totality of Biblical 
Hebrew, Ibn Ganah merged current Arabic theories on grammar and 
syntax with Hayyug’s ideas. He was also the first Iberian Jewish gram- 
marian to use Rabbinic Hebrew in order to explain obscure biblical 
expressions, and thus the first to take the Hebrew language as a contin- 
uous unity. In twelfth-century Provence his (Arabic) works were trans- 
lated into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon. These translations greatly help 
spread Ibn Ganah’s work and fame over Europe. 



* The grammar was edited in its Arabic original version by J. Derenbourg, Le Livre des 
Parterres Fleuris, Grammaire hebra'ique en Arabe d’Abou’l-Walid Merwan Ibn Djanah de 
Cordoue (Paris 1886), the lexicon by A. Neubauer, The Book of Hebrew Roots by Abu ’/- 
Walid Marwan Ibn Ganah (Oxford 1875). 
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Epilogue 

Contrary to Biblical and Rabbinic Hebrew, ‘Medieval Hebrew’ was not a 
‘real’ linguistic system. Rather, it should be seen as a collection of indi- 
vidual attempts at reviving previous linguistic uses and customs. The 
Andalusian Hebrew grammarians never intended to actually revive 
Hebrew speech, but limited themselves to describing the grammatical 
rules and meanings of biblical roots. Nevertheless, in doing so, they eased 
the way for the revitalisation of the Hebrew language per se. Moreover, 
they simultaneously built that recovered language’s natural borders, 
especially through the application of analogy. 



Jose Martinez Delgado 
Real Colegio Complutense 
Harvard University 
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Some Remarks on the Source of Maimonides’ Plato in Guide 

of the Perplexed 1 . 17 



In Guide of the Perplexed I.17, Moses Maimonides (1138-1204) explains 
that people of the ‘religious law’, as well as ‘philosophers and learned 
men of the various communities’, should refrain as much as possible from 
teaching ‘the multitude’ not only divine science but also the ‘greater part 
of natural science’/ When forced to discuss these subjects, he continues, 
whether to address the elite few or to transmit ideas to qualified students 
in the future,^ philosophers and sages, and especially people of the law, 
ought to present difficult notions in an indirect manner, using ‘riddles’, 
‘metaphors’, and ‘similes’/ As an example of this type of figurative repre- 
sentation, Maimonides refers to the image of matter as female and form 
as male, which he attributes to Plato and his predecessors: ‘Thus Plato 
and his predecessors called matter [al-madda] the female [al-untha] and 
form the male [al-dhakar].’'^ 

While Maimonides relates this literary figure in Guide I.17 to ‘Plato 
and his predecessors’, he himself uses it in several chapters of his work as 
well. In fact, it proved to be quite fruitful in his conceptualization of 
matter, which he considers passive, potential, deficient, and receptive of 
forms, the source of corporeal desire and the cause of pain, death, and 



^ I wish to thank Steven Harvey and Angela Jaffray for many helpful references, com- 
ments, and suggestions. See Moses Maimonides, DalSlat al-Ha’irln, S. Munk, ed., with cor- 
rections and additions by I. Joel (Jerusalem 15130/31) 29; The Guide of the Perplexed, 
English trans. by S. Pines (Chicago 1963) 42. See also Guide, preface to part I, for the need 
to conceal natural science as well as divine science. For a discussion of Maimonides’ esoteric 
method, in relation to the Greek and Arabic background, see most recently S. Klein- 
Braslavy, King Solomon and Philosophical Esotericism in the Thought of Maimonides (Je- 
rusalem 1996) [Hebrew], with full bibliography. 

^ Although this explanation of the need to write or teach philosophy is not stated explic- 
itly in Guide I.17, it is implicit there and elsewhere, e.g. in Guide, preface to part I, I.31-34, 
I.71, preface to part III. 

^ See again Dalala, 29; Guide, 43b 

See again Dalala, 29; Guide, 43 . For the possible referent of ‘predecessors’, see below, 
n. 26. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and 1. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2005, 49-37 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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destruction.^ The metaphor of matter and form plays an important role 
especially in his discussion of evil in Guide III. 8-1 2, and is applied 
frequently in his explication of relevant biblical texts. Thus Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden, he explains, are symbols of form and matter; 
Adam was punished because, contrary to the purpose of creation, he was 
ruled by matter and the corporeal desires of matter.^ The evil woman in 
Proverbs, similarly, is a representation of matter, which ‘is in no way 
found without form and is consequently always like a married woman 
who is never separated from a man and is never free’.^ But while the 
‘harlot who is also a married woman’ is ‘the cause’ of all ‘bodily pleas- 
ures’,^ the ‘woman of virtue’, he explains, is ‘good matter’, for by satis- 
fying basic material needs in an appropriate way she can help the human 
form to achieve its true perfection.^ 

hollowing the example of Maimonides, later Maimonidean philoso- 
phers and exegetes extended the metaphor and applied it in new ways, in 
exegesis as well as in literature. To give a few examples, David Qimchi 
(d. 1235) associates Eve in Genesis with the material intellect; Samuel ibn 
Tibbon (d. 1232) relates the woman ‘more bitter than death’ in Ecclesi- 
astes to matter and the evils caused by matter; and Samuel’s son Moses 
(fl. 1244-1274) provides a catalogue of five different male/female 



^ See especially Guide, preface to part 1, 1.6, 1.28, II.26, III. 8-12. The misogynistic impli- 
cations of his imagery have been discussed recently by M. Kellner, ‘Philosophical Misogyny 
in the Middle Ages: Gersonides vs. Maimonides’, in A. Ravitzky, ed.. From Rome to Jerusa- 
lem: Essays in Memory of Joseph Sermoneta (Jerusalem 1998) 113-28 [Hebrew] and A. 
Melamed, ‘Maimonides on Women: Formless Matter or Potential Prophet?’ in A. Ivry, et 
al., eds. Perspectives on Jewish Thought and Mysticism (Harwood 1998) 99-134. 

^ See Dalala, 311; Guide lll.S, p. 433, citing Gen 3:16. For the explication of the Garden 
of Eden in general, see Guide, preface to part I, I.1-2, 1. 6-7, I.17, II.30; and see S. Klein- 
Braslavy, Maimonides’ Interpretation of the Stories of Man! Adam (Jerusalem 1987) (He- 
brew), with bibliography. 

^ See Dalala, 310; Guide III. 8, p. 431. On this interpretation of Proverbs, see also 
Guide, preface to part I, as well as Maimonides’ Commentary on the Mishnah, Sanhedrin, 
preface to chapter Heleq. 

* See Dalala, 8; Guide, preface to part I, p. 13. 

® See Dalala, 312; Guide III.8, p. 433k 

For the use of male/female images and allegories in Hebrew literature, a subject that 
deserves further research, see most recently M. Hus, Don Vidal Benveniste’s Melitzat ‘Efer 
ve-Dinah (Jerusalem 2003) (Hebrew), with bibliography. 
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analogies in the preface to his commentary on Song of Songs So 
popular was this image that Solomon ben Abraham ibn Adret (1235- 
1310), a legal authority who banned the study of philosophy in 1305, 
cited it to illustrate the pernicious effect of philosophy on Judaism. 
Expressing the fear that the allegorization of biblical narratives could 
lead not only to doubts about their historicity but to the undermining of 
biblical law, he complains about the preachers’ philosophical sermons, in 
which they identify Abraham with form and Sarah with matter.^^ 

The ultimate source of Maimonides’ Plato was identified already by 
Salomon Munk in the notes to his 1856 French translation of the Guide 
of the Perplexed, and his reference has been recited, with slight modifica- 
tions, by later translators. To provide the exact source citations, Munk 
referred to Plato’s Timaeus 49a (‘a third kind ... that it should be the 
receptacle, and as it were the nurse, of all becoming’). Shlomo Pines, in 
the preface to his English translation of the Guide, referred to Timaeus 
51a (‘Wherefore, let us not speak of her that is the mother and receptacle 
of this generated world, which is perceptible by sight and all the senses, 
by the name of earth, or air, or fire, or water’), whereas Michael 
Schwarz, in his new Elebrew translation of the Guide, refers to Timaeus 
5od (‘Moreover, it is proper to liken the recipient to the mother, the 
source to the father, and what is engendered between these two to the 
offspring’). But it is clear, as it was to these translators, that 
Maimonides, who refers to ‘male’ and ‘female’ rather than ‘father’ and 
‘mother’ and speaks of ‘matter’ rather than the ‘receptacle’, did not cite 
literally from Plato’s work as he might have known it in an Arabic trans- 



See e.g. L. Finkelstein, ed., The Commentary of David Kimhi on Isaiah (New York 
15126) appendix, lix; J. Robinson, Samuel ibn Tibbon’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes (Ph.D. 
thesis. Harvard 2002) par. 90, 629-654; Moses ibn Tibbon, Commentary on Song of Songs, 
ed. L. Silbermann, (Lyck 1874) 9. 

See Teshuvot ha-Rashba, ed. H. Dimitrovsky (Jerusalem 1990) 4i2f. 

See Munk, Le Guide des Egares I (Paris 1856-66) 68, no. 4; Plato, Timaeus, R.G. 
Bury, trans. (Cambridge 1989) ii2f. 

See Pines, The Guide of the Perplexed, Translators’ Introduction, Ixxvi; Plato, 
Timaeus, trans. Bury, ii8f. 

See Schwarz, Moreh Nevukhim le-Rabhenu Moshe ben Maimon (Tel-Aviv 1996) 35, 
no. 6; Plato, Timaeus, 116-119. 
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lation or summary/^ Nor did he cite indirectly from the Arabic rendering 
of Galen’s synopsis of the Timaeus, the surviving Arabic of which 
likewise refers not to ‘male’ and ‘female’ but to ‘father’, ‘mother’ [al- 
wdlida] and ‘nurse’ [al-murdi‘]d'^ Despite the source-seeking efforts of 
Munk, Pines, and Schwarz, therefore, the question remains open: what 
was the source of Maimonides’ Plato in Guide of the Perplexed I.17? 

This question, although difficult to answer with any certainty, is of 
some importance, for it pertains not only to Maimonides’ sources but to 
the larger problem of the transmission of Plato in Arabic. In contrast to 
Aristotle, whose writings were translated literally into Arabic and expli- 
cated line by line, Plato was treated less systematically: his work dissemi- 
nated not in complete editions and commentaries but in second-hand 
references, doxographical summaries, and pseudepigraphical sayings.^* 
Although there are medieval references to Arabic translations of Plato, 
even if they refer to complete renderings rather than summaries or 
epitomes, these translations were rare already in the tenth century and 
are completely nonexistent today. Because of this diffuseness in the 
Arabic Plato, Maimonides could conceivably have drawn from any 
number of sources; and until all relevant texts in the Arabic tradition 
have been examined, it will be impossible to say with complete confi- 



See e.g. Pines, Translator’s Introduction, Ixxv-lxxvi. Ibn al-Nadim, trans. B. Dodge, 
The Fihrist of al-Nadim (New York 1970) 593, refers to a translation by Ibn al-Bitriq and a 
retranslation or revision by Hunayn b. Ishaq, as well as a translation of Plutarch’s com- 
mentary ‘according to [what is written in] the handwriting of Yahya [Ibn ‘Adij’; at p. 706, 
moreover, he refers to a commentary by al-Razi ‘on Plutarch’s book commenting on the 
book Timaeus'. But, as will be discussed below, the translations were likely summaries or 
abridgments, and there is no trace of the Arabic version of Plutarch or al-RazT’s comment- 
ary thereon. 

See Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis, eds P. Kraus and R. Walzer (London 1951) 
13 (Arabic section): ‘Then he continued describing this and spoke about the way in which 
earth, fire, water, and air change into one another; and he called that thing which encom- 
passes all of them together and which perdures during the process of change the ‘mother’ 
[al-ivalida] and ‘nurse of becoming’ [al-murdi‘ li-l-kawn] ... he likened it to the father inso- 
far as the world is created and engendered from matter [al-madda\ and form.’ 

This has been shown by the many studies of Plato Arabus over the last sixty years; see 
most recently]. Walbridge, The Leaven of the Ancients: Suhrawardiand the Heritage of the 
Greeks (Albany 2000) 83-116, with extensive bibliography. 

See above, n. 16-18. 
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dence from where Maimonides drew his image. Nevertheless, there are 
three sources that seem to be of particular importance, two of which have 
been mentioned in connection with Guide I.17 by previous scholars and 
one which will be introduced here for the first time. I refer to Aristotle’s 
critique of Plato in Physics I.9, al-Farabl’s (c. 870-950) reference to Plato 
in his Summary of Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations, and Averroes’ 
(1126-1198) reference to Plato in his Epitome of Aristotle’s Posterior 
Analytics A brief description of these three texts is given here. 

i) In his discussion of the principles of existence in Timaeus, Plato does 
not refer to ‘matter’ but only to ‘receptacle’, ‘mould’, ‘place’, and ‘space’. 
In fact, the idea that matter is the ultimate substrate of all existence is 
introduced not by Plato but by Aristotle. But following the example of 
Aristotle, later Platonists and Neoplatonists generally identify Plato’s 
receptacle or space with Aristotle’s matter, in many cases producing a real 
synthesis of Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines. Aristotle himself 
makes this identification in several places in his writings, but most 
important for our purposes is the critique of Plato at Physics 1.9.^^ For 
here we find the key images and associations used in later sources: matter 
is described as ‘female’ and ‘male’ rather than ‘mother’ and ‘father’, and 
the material substrate, moreover, is said to ‘yearn’ for form in the way 



What I can say now is that the image is not found in Plato’s name in the following col- 
lections: Pseudo-Plutarch, Aetius Arabus: Die Vorsokratiker in arabischer Uberlieferung, 
ed. H. Daiber (Wiesbaden 1980); Pseudo-Ammonius, Die Doxographie des Pseudo- 
Ammonios: Ein Beitrag zur neuplatonischen Uberlieferung in Islam, ed. and trans. by U. 
Rudolph (Wiesbaden 1989); H. b. Ishaq, NawMir al-Falasifa/Adab al-Falasifa, ed. A. 
Badawi (Kuwait 1985); al-Mubashshir Ibn Fatik, Mukhtar al-Hikam, ed. A. Badawi (Ma- 
drid 1958); Miskawayh, Al-Hikma al-Khalida, ed. A. Badawi (Cairo 1952); D. Gutas, 
Greek Wisdom Fiterature in Arabic Translation (New Haven 1975). The one pertinent re- 
mark found in these works is attributed not to Plato but to Thales; see below, n. 26. 

Y. Even-Shemuel, ed., Moreh ha-Nevukhim (Jerusalem 1987) 38, n. i, refers to Phys- 
ics 1 . 8 , presumably meaning Physics I.9; Munk, Le Guide des Egares I, 68, n. 4, refers to 
Averroes’ Epitome. Al-Farabf, on the other hand, is introduced here in this context for the 
first time. 

For one of many examples, see Alcinous, The Flandbook of Platonism, trans. J. 
Dillon (Oxford 1993) lyf., 89-92. 

See e.g. De caelo III.8, De gen. et corr. II.i, De gen. an. I.20, Metaph. 1 . 6 ; and G.S. 
Claghorn, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato’s Timaeus (The Hague 1954) 5-19. 
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that a woman yearns for a man.^'* The relevant Aristotelian text, 
according to the Arabic translation, reads as follows: 

that there is one thing which is divine and good and yearned for, 
our suggestion is that there is one thing which is opposite to this, 
and another which is by nature such as to yearn and reach out for 
it in accordance with its own nature. They,^^ however, will find 
that the opposite is yearning for its own destruction. But it is not 
possible that the form yearn for itself, since it is in need of nothing, 
nor can its opposite yearn for it, since opposites are mutually 
destructive, but it is the matter [al-hayula] which does the yearning 
in the way that the female [al-untha] yearns [tashtaq] for the male 
[al-dhakar] and the base yearns for the beautiful, although it does 
not yearn insofar as it is base in essence, but rather by accident, nor 
insofar as it is female in essence, but rather by accident.^*’ 

2) Aristotle’s criticism of Plato turns upon the latter’s failure to distin- 
guish matter from privation. For if matter and privation were identical, 
he argues, one would need to say that non-existence yearns to become 
existence, or that existing things come into existence from non-existence; 
but this, according to Aristotle, is impossible. It seems that it is this 
critique of the Platonic conception of the principles of nature that leads 
al-FarabI to cite the image of matter and form as an example of sophistry 



Maimonides has matter yearn for form in the Guide as well, as does al-Farabi in his 
Summary of Sophistical Refutations, as will be seen below. 

Aristotle does not specifically identify Plato as the object of his critique, but it is clear 
from the language he uses, as well as from the commentary tradition, that it is Plato he has 
in mind. But the fact that Aristotle uses the plural ‘they’ here might have suggested to 
Maimonides that he refers not only to Plato but to ‘Plato and his predecessors’, who might 
have included Thales, who is said in the Arabic tradition to have associated his principles of 
existence with male and female. See Die Doxographie des Pseudo-Ammonios, 49: ‘[Thales] 
mentioned furthermore that from the hardening of water comes earth and from its dissolu- 
tion comes air and from the condensing of air comes fire, and water is male [dhakar] and 
earth female [unthd], and they exist below, and fire is male and air female, and they exist 
above.’ For the availability of pre-Platonic sources in Arabic, see especially D. Gutas, ‘Pre- 
Plotinian Philosophy in Arabic (Other than Platonism and Aristotelianism): A Review of 
the Sources’, in Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt II. 3 6.7 (Berlin 1994) 4939- 
4973, and Walbridge, Leaven of the Ancients, both of which have extensive bibliographies. 

See Aristotle, Physics, Ishaq b. Hunayn, trans., ed. A. Badawi (Cairo 1964) vol. I, 74. 
The English translation from the Greek by W. Charlton, Aristotle’s Physics, Books I and II 
(Oxford 1992) 21, has served as the base for this rendering from the Arabic. 
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in his Summary of Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations, an example, it is 
worth adding, that is not found in the original text of Aristotle’s logical 
work.^^ A brief description of al-Farabl’s book is given here, leading up to 
his reference to Plato. 

In his short Summary of Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations (called in 
Arabic Kitab al-amkina al-mughlata, literally, ‘Book on Captious or 
Misleading Topics’), al-Farabl enumerates and discusses not only fallacies 
in meaning, namely, the type of false arguments or sophistries that inter- 
ested Aristotle, but also fallacies in language. In the latter category, he 
lists, explains, and provides illustrations of several basic literary devices 
and figures of speech, including homonymy, amphiboly, transferred 
terms, metaphor, combination, and various forms of change or substitu- 
tion. As an example of metaphor, he refers to Plato: ‘An example of 
metaphor [al-ism al-musta‘ar] is what Plato says about matter [al- 
madda], namely, that it is mother [umm] and the female [al-untha]. He 
also calls it nurse [al-hadina], whereas he calls form the male [al-dhakar]; 
and [he says] that the female desires [tashtaq] the male.’^* 

3) For the same reason that al-FarabI cites the image of matter and form 
in his Summary of Sophistical Refutations, Averroes cites it in his 
Epitome of Posterior Analytics. It serves to illustrate why figurative 
language is inappropriate in scientific discourse. As in the case with al- 
Farabl, moreover, the example is not cited by Aristotle himself in the 
original text of Posterior Analytics-, it remains to see to what extent 
Averroes’ use of the example was original. The image of male and female 
is referred to by Averroes near the end of his summary of Aristotle’s work, 
the relevant section of which is briefly characterized here. In learning or 
instruction, he explains, one ought to strive to use demonstrative 
arguments and non-figurative language. Substitution, opposition, and 
definition can be used to clarify some issue and make it more understand- 
able, but imitation, metaphor, or any type of poetic discourse should be 
avoided, for this type of discourse causes obscurity rather than clarity 



There are other interesting divergences in al-Farabl’s work as well; the work as a 
whole deserves an independent study. 

See al-Farabi, Kitab al-amkina al-mughlata, ed. R. al-‘Ajam, in al-Mantiq ‘ind al- 
FarShl II (Beirut 1987) 134. See also Ibn Kaspi’s Hebrew abridgment of al-FarabFs work, 
ed. S. Rosenberg in ‘lyyun 32 (1983) 280. 
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and leads to error. He concludes his discussion with the image of Plato: 
‘An example of this is Plato’s saying about matter [al-mada] that it is the 
female [al-untha] and that form is the male [al-dhakar], for this statement 
is far from making the substance of matter understood. 

We return now to the question of Maimonides’ Plato. With respect to 
language and terminology, Maimonides is closest to Averroes, and it is 
possible that he drew directly from his older contemporary Cordoban. 
But it is more likely that both Averroes and Maimonides had recourse to 
a shared source, which may very well have been al-Farabl’s Summary of 
Sophistical Refutations. Al-FarabI, on the other hand, seems to have 
drawn directly from Plato and Aristotle or indirectly from an Aristotelia- 
nized version of Plato. Now, that a logical work of al-FarabI stands in 
the center of the history of this Platonic image is noteworthy; it reinforces 
his importance as the teacher not only of Maimonides but of the western 
Aristotelian tradition. But perhaps more interesting than the process of 
transmission itself are the different contexts in which the image is used. 
Aristotle discusses it in his critique of Plato’s physical doctrines. Al- 
Farabi introduces it as an illustration of sophistry in a summary of Aris- 
totle’s logical writings. Averroes cites it as an example of the type of figu- 
rative language that should be avoided in scientific discourse. Mai- 
monides, on the other hand, refers to it in a positive rather than negative 
light, considering it a useful metaphor when speaking to the general 
public, when attempting to conceal philosophical ideas from the religious 
community. With Maimonides, that is, it is precisely this example of 



The relevant text is par. 84 of Ch. Butterworth’s unpublished edition and translation. 
I thank Professor Butterworth for providing me with a copy of the text and translation, 
which I have modified slightly to make the terminology consistent with the other texts cited 
above. 

This is possible chronologically; Averroes’ Epitome was written circa 1157, whereas 
Maimonides’ Guide was written in the 1 1 80s and completed by 1 19 1 . But see Maimonides’ 
Letter to Joseph ben Judah (ed. and trans. by Shailat, Epistles I, 299, 313), where he indi- 
cates that he had not read Averroes’ works even after 1 19 1 . His recommendation to Samuel 
ibn Tibbon to study Aristotle with Averroes’ commentaries, moreover, was written still 
later; see Shailat, Epistles II, 553. 

In light of the terminology that al-Farabi uses, it is clear that he, like Maimonides, did 
not draw directly from Galen: while Galen uses al-walida and al-murdP for ‘mother’ and 
‘nurse’, al-FarabI uses umm and al-hadina. 

There is an extensive literature regarding al-Farabi’s influence on Maimonides, about 
which see in general Pines, Translator’s Introduction (1963) Ixxviii-xcii. 
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sophistry and unscientific language that serves as the paradigm of 
esoteric writing and the key to the allegorical explication of biblical texts. 

James T. Robinson 
University of Chicago 
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On Naphtali Herz Ulman’s Biography and the Reception of 

His Works in The Netherlands 



In 2001 the library of the Vrije Universiteit in Amsterdam acquired a 
book that had been known to exist, but which nobody had been able to 
locate till then. It was a convolute of two compositions written by 
Naphtali Herz (Hartog) Ulman from Mainz, a teacher of mathematics 
and philosophy. Both compositions are Dutch translations of originally 
German texts that have remained in manuscript. They were published in 
1769 by the Amsterdam bookseller Arend Diederik Selschap. The first 
composition is entitled ‘Argument of God’s presence and his qualities’, 
the other ‘Defence of philosophy, in which the teachings and honour of 
Hartog Ulman are defended’.^ The convolute turned up at an auction of 
the antiquarian bookseller Govert Kool in Ederveen, who operates in the 
market of old orthodox Protestant literature. Indeed, Ulman’s book was 
somewhat of a rare bird in Kool’s bookstore, and the work was 
purchased for a small sum by the university library.^ Besides these Dutch 
translations, only one Hebrew work of Ulman has appeared in print. ^ 
Many other manuscripts of this relatively neglected, early maskilic, 
author have been preserved.'* They lay at the basis of the dissertation (and 



^ Hartog Ulman van Mentz, Betoog van het aanwezen Gods en deszelfs eigenschappen a 
priori, waarin alles uit de eerste gronden der waarheid in een natuurlijken 't zamenhang uit 
elkander afgeleit, en volgens de mathematische leerwijze word voorgesteld, 88 pp., 40, and 
Apologia of verdediging der wijsbegeerte, in welke de leer en eer van Hartog Ulman tegen 
de vijanden der waarheid verdedigt, en de kragteloosheid der godlooze laster en beschul- 
digingen door zijn vervolgers uitgestrooit, op goede gronden aangetoont word, 56 pp., 40, 
Amsterdam 1769 [University Library Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam, shelf number 
XP.01408]. 

^ Information provided by Dr. Willem Heijting, librarian manuscripts and early printed 
books, director of the Study Centre for Protestant Book Culture. 

^ H. Ulman, Hokhmat ha-shorashim (Amsterdam 1778) 231 fols [University Library 
Leiden, shelf number 876 C 3]. 

Cf. A. van der Heide, Hebrew manuscripts of Leiden University Library (Leiden 1977) 
15 and 67L 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and 1. Zwiep (eds), Zutot zooy, y8-6y 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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Other publications) devoted to Ulman’s thought by the Israeli scholar 
Alexander Even-Chen.^ 

A recent sketch of Naphtali Herz Ulman’s biography can be found in 
an article by Zwi Malachi, who extracted his findings from Ulman’s 
Hebrew writings/ In the present contribution I intend to cast new light 
upon his life, combining autobiographical details from his apology and 
from various archival sources. I shall then describe the background of the 
Dutch translation and its reception in the Netherlands. The final - and 
indeed somewhat curious - part of this contribution will deal with a 
contemporary Ashkenazi Jew who experienced a religious crisis after 
reading Ulman’s work, and whose conversion to Christianity was consid- 
ered exemplary by the representatives of the eighteenth-century Dutch 
Enlightenment.^ 



Ulman’s life 

Given his age at the time of his death, Naphtali Herz Ulman must have 
been born around 1731. The son of a rich rabbi in Mainz, he graduated 
from the yeshivah of rabbi Shmuel Halman in Mannheim. Erom his early 
youth he showed a great intellectual drive. Encounters with a mathemati- 
cian and a mystic from Erankfurt stimulated his growing criticism of 
traditional Judaism. He read Maimonides and other classical Jewish 
writers, as well as Spinoza, Voltaire, Baumgarten, Leibniz and Wolff. He 
also trained himself in the sciences. His study of logic and mathematics in 
particular prepared his later interpretations of the Holy Writ. 

Eor a while Ulman sojourned in Strasbourg. Upon returning to 
Mainz, he worked as a teacher and composed a theory of the existence of 



’ See for a summary and bibliography Even-Chen’s contribution to W. van Bunge, ed., 
The Dictionary of Seventeenth and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers 2 vols (Bristol 
2003), vol. 2 1003-1006. 

^ Z. Malachi, ‘N.H. Ulmann, maskil and philosopher’, in J. Michman, ed.. Studies on 
the history of Dutch Jewry II (Jerusalem 1979) 77-88 (Hebrew). An earlier description of 
Ulman’s life and work can be found in S. Seeligmann, ‘Het geestelijk leven in de hoog- 
duitsche joodsche gemeente te ’s-Gravenhage’, in D.S. van Zuiden, De Hoogduitsche joden 
in 's-Gravenhage. Vanafhunne komst tot op heden (The Hague 1913) 58-62 (separate re- 
print The Hague 1914). 

^ This contribution arose from current research on the conversion of Jews to Christian- 
ity in The Netherlands, especially within the Reformed tradition. 
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God, which he was eager to share with his fellow believers. He sent the 
manuscript to Moses Mendelssohn in Berlin, who advised him to 
translate his German text into Hebrew in order to reach the entire Jewish 
world. Ulman responded to this encouragement by translating his 
treatise, but had to endure increasing criticism from his more traditional 
co-religionists. He met public opposition by people whom he would later 
define as ‘wandering ignorants’, who liked ‘old women’s tales’ instead of 
‘arguing from reason’, held mathematics for children’s play, and consid- 
ered philosophy to be heresy or the devil’s work. Ulman decided to leave 
his country and seek asylum in the tolerant Netherlands. 

His settling in Amsterdam brought him the support of the chief rabbi 
of the Ashkenazi community. He also found someone willing to translate 
into Dutch his German treatise on the existence of God. Ulman preferred 
a translation from the Hebrew version, containing important consider- 
ations and new arguments that would have caused a sensation among the 
learned men of Berlin. However, even if he had been able to find a capable 
translator, he had no money for such a translation. Therefore the work 
was translated from the German and printed in Amsterdam at the 
author’s own expense. 

Soon afterwards Ulman’s character was once more attacked because 
of his deviant ideas. In defence he drafted an apology, which was likewise 
translated from the German into Dutch. In this apology he recalled a 
recent incident about a virtuous man who was mocked and called names 
by a group of boys when walking through the Jewish quarter, comparing 
the attack with that on the prophet Elijah. Ulman himself may well have 
been this ‘virtuous man’, the protagonist of this ‘mitzvah’, in Ulman’s 
own words. He drew consolation from the fate of many Jewish and 
Christian philosophers, whose thought had not been acknowledged until 
after their deaths. Yet he also expressed his confidence in the support of 
lovers of the truth and virtue, who would publicly admit their convictions 
irrespective of the reputation of the author. 

Apparently Ulman failed in his efforts to gain respect among his 
Dutch fellow Jews and the learned citizens of Amsterdam. He left for The 
Hague, which had a circle of Jewish learning led by Isaac Halevi, the 
rabbi of the Ashkenazic community from 1748 until his death in 1775. 
Halevi possessed an extensive library and fostered many contacts with 
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learned Jews in Europe.* Ulman himself continued his correspondence 
with Moses Mendelssohn in Berlin, who in 1774 tried to find a German 
publisher for Ulman’s writings, but failed.^ Indicative of his position as a 
modern Jewish scholar, the manuscript (Ma’amar ha-Elohut) opens with 
a letter of Mendelssohn instead of a rabbinical approbation (haskamah). 

For many years Ulman continued to live peacefully in The Hague with 
his wife Hester Moses, though not in great prosperity. We do not know of 
any children born from this marriage. On 22 June 1787, the burial 
records of The Hague include the entry of the death of ‘Hertog Ulme’, 
who had died of a stroke at the age of fifty-six. He was buried at the 
Jewish cemetery at the expense of the community. The death of Hester 
Moses, the ‘widow of H. Ulman’, was recorded on 9 March 1809. She 
had lived at the Gevoldegracht, died at the age of 71 by ‘decline of 
strength’, and found her last resting place with her husband. 



The translation and publication of Ulman’s work 

Various questions arise regarding the Dutch translations of Ulman’s 
works. First of all, the compositions that have been recovered both are 
presented as second editions, and were printed in 1769; we do, however, 
have no information about any first editions. As the author himself paid 
for the expenses of the publication, we may assume that the publisher 
printed two editions within a short span of time. In a late eighteenth- 
century catalogue of Dutch books Ulman’s book is mentioned: as the year 



* LB. van Creveld, Haagse rabbijnen. Drie eeuwen geestelijke leiding (Zutphen 1995) 
27-32. 

® See the Hebrew letter of Mendelssohn to Ulman, published by A.N. [= A. Neubauer] in 
the Israelische Letterbode 2 (Amsterdam 1876-1877) i73ff.; German translation in M. 
Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn. Ungedrucktes und Unbekanntes (Leipzig 1883) 36ff. Cf. 
S. Rosenberg and A. Even-Chen, ‘Philosophical Letters at the end of the i8th century - 
Naphtali Herz Ulman and Moses Mendelssohn’ (Hebrew), ‘lyyun 43 (1994) 209-220. 

The original burial record as well as the printed version of 1809 state that she was 17 
years old, which would be rather young for a widow. I assume that the figure of 71 was 
meant, as it is in better agreement with the age of her husband; then Hester would have been 
born around 1738. 
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of publication 1769 is given, but without any reference to this being a 
second edition, and without a price being mentioned/^ 

Another problem concerns the identity of the translator! s) of Ulman’s 
works. The title page of the first treatise mentions only the initials A.F.M. 
Neither the database of Dutch translations (e.g. translators) of German 
books, compiled by Joris van Eijnatten, nor the genealogical records of 
the Ashkenazic community of Amsterdam, suggest a connection of these 
initials with any known person. The apology opens with a translator’s 
preface, signed with the letter ‘S’, which I am inclined to believe to refer to 
the publisher himself, Arend Diederik Selschap. 

Selschap was born circa 1728 in Hanover and was active as a book- 
seller in Amsterdam from 1763 until his death in 1782. He published 
mostly small polemical works, usually in co-operation with other book- 
sellers. In 1775, he took the initiative to issue a catalogue of German 
books, which was reprinted several times in the following years. 
Selschap’s widow, together with the bookseller P. Huart, published a 
Dutch translation of Der Messias, the well-known epos of the German 
poet Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803).^'^ 

Given this orientation towards German and German books, it seems 
plausible that Selschap not only published the manuscript of Ulman’s 
apology, but that he also translated it. This assumption is supported by 
the manner in which the translator presented himself in his preface to the 
reader. ‘S’ wrote that he had undertaken the translation project out of 
respect for the learned author and his genial writings, albeit with a 
hesitance that was caused by the prevailing ‘delicious taste’ among lovers 
of the letters and by his own poor translation qualities. Although his 
occupation provided him with many opportunities to satisfy his delight 
in reading, he was not trained in writing or translating books. He apolo- 
gised in advance for any mistakes in the Dutch language and spelling. 



R. Arrenberg, Naamregister van Nederduitsche boeken (...) (Rotterdam 1788) (re- 
print Rotterdam 1999), 522. 

J.A. Grays and C. de Wolf, Thesaurus 147^-1800. Dutch printers and booksellers. 
With places and years of activity (Nieuwkoop 1989). 

Verzeichnis von teutschen Biichern (Amsterdam 1775); last sequel edition: Sechstes 
Verzeichnis von teutschen und lateinischen Biichern (Amsterdam 1778). See the file of Book 
Sales Catalogues of the Dutch Republic 1599-1800 in the Royal Library at The Hague. 

F.G. Klopstock, De Messias, in twintig zangen, C. Groeneveld, trans. (Amsterdam 
1784). 
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Ulman’s publication appeared in a period of growing interest in theo- 
logical and other learned writings from Germany. Yet the consequences 
of Ulman’s ideas may have been too radical in the eyes of the moderate 
Dutch intellectual establishment.^^ One leading review journal was 
rather critical, sneering that within such a slim book Ulman pretended to 
have tackled one of the most profound questions of metaphysics and 
suggested that others would be unable to follow his solutions in this brief 
work. The reviewer also mocked Ulman’s interpretation of Genesis 
21:33, where Ulman had concluded that Abraham must have been a 
great philosopher since, by explaining God’s divinity and qualities, he 
had persuaded the idolaters of Beer-Sheva to accept God’s existence. 
Furthermore it was claimed that Ulman had proposed the essentials of his 
treatise and apology in an obscure fashion. The author finally closed his 
review by denouncing the quality of the Dutch translation.^^ 

Reception by Jacob Abas 

In 1782 the Amsterdam bookseller Johannes Allart published a report on 
the baptism of the Jewish merchant Jacob Abas (1748-1787).^^ Abas was 
born in Amsterdam, married Ester van Tijn in 1771 and fathered one 
daughter, Roosje, circa 1774. Abas had been a member of a one of the 
societies of the Ashkenazi community in Amsterdam for eight years. 
From his own testimonies on his later life and letters we know that Abas 
must have had a good Flebrew schooling, was acquainted with rabbinical 
tradition, and generally interested in theology and philosophy. 

In 1776 he fell seriously ill, but recovered well. Shortly thereafter his 
heart - in the words of Allart - was driven to ‘pernicious principles’ by 
reading a Verhandeling over Gods Eigenschappen (‘a dissertation on the 
attributes of God’), written by someone of his own nation. He experi- 
enced an enduring crisis, marked by doubts about the coming of the 



Cf. J. van Eijnatten, ‘History, reform, and Aufklarung. German theological writing 
and Dutch literary publicity in the eighteenth century’, Zeitschrift fur neuere Theologie- 
geschichte 7 (2000) 173-204. 

Nieuwe Vaderlandsche Letter-oefeningen (Amsterdam 1770) deel III, eerste stuk, 

344 ff. 

Geloofsbelijdenis van Jacob Abas, uitgegeven door J.F. Martinet, predikant te 
Zutphen etc. (Amsterdam 1782) [Royal Library, The Hague, shelf number 444 K 5]. 
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Messiah, the divinity of the Torah, and finally about religion in general. 
Although Allart does not mention the name of the Jewish author, there is 
good reason to suspect that Abas read the Dutch translation of Ulman’s 
philosophical treatise that was published only a few years before, in 
1769. 

Abas received moral and material support from Gerrit Willem van 
Oosten de Bruyn (1727-1797), a merchant belonging to the Reformed 
church in Haarlem and an ‘enlightened’ philosopher in his own right. 
Meanwhile Abas left his family in Amsterdam, went to London with the 
intention to be baptised in the Dutch Reformed ‘Austin Friars’ Church, 
but returned home in 1778, still a Jew. He then ran into financial troubles 
and was probably arrested for unknown reasons (in 1780 he wrote a 
letter from prison but the details are not clear). In 1780, he wrote the first 
of two Aramaic letters (that have been preserved) to Sebaldus Ravius 
(1725-1818), the Utrecht professor of theology and oriental languages, 
consulting him about a paragraph of Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexedf^ 

Immersed in religious doubts and fear of ‘revengeful Jews’, Abas travelled 
through Germany in search of a new future, possibly as a teacher of 
Hebrew to Christians, but a fellow Jew advised him to return to the Neth- 
erlands. He eventually arrived in the town of Zutphen, where Reformed 
ministers welcomed him into their congregation. He joined a confirma- 
tion class by a lay teacher of the catechism and was baptised on 26 March 
1782, after having been questioned publicly on some main topics of the 
Jewish-Christian debate and on Calvinist doctrine by the Rev. Joannes 
Florentius Martinet (1729-1795). 

Representing the typical Dutch Christian Enlightenment as a physico- 
theologian. Martinet initiated the printing of Abas’ confession in 
Amsterdam. Most probably, he considered Abas a model for conversion 
based on reason. I assume Martinet was also implicitly attacking the 
pietist autobiography and other theological writings of Christiaan 
Salomon Duytsch, a former Hungarian rabbi whose conversion resulted 
in his admittance to the Dutch Reformed clergy in 1777. The publication 



^ GJ.C. Lokhorst, ‘Gerrit Willem van Oosten de Bruyn (1727-1797)’, in The Diction- 
ary of Seventeenth and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, vol. 2, 752-754 (seen. 5). 
Van der Heide, Hebrew manuscripts of Leiden University Library, Syi. 
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of Jacob Abas’ confession was acknowledged in the media as an excep- 
tional case of baptism, while other Jewish apostates were usually consid- 
ered immoral people. In 1785, the Dutch East India Company employed 
Abas as a comforter of the sick, but he died shortly after arrival in Batavia 
(Indonesia), before his fortieth birthday.^° 



Epilogue 

The contents of Ulman’s Dutch texts, and the influence his writings had 
on one of his Jewish contemporaries, provide new information on early 
Jewish enlightened trends in the Netherlands. They further indicate how 
Jews operated within Jewish circles and in the intellectual and spiritual 
world outside. Both Ulman and Abas lived between the Jewish and the 
Christian world, their philosophy and beliefs reflect a new mode of 
Jewish thought, simultaneously exposing one of the dangers of this 
modern attitude, i.e., the road to baptism. 



Fred van Lieburg 
Vrije Universiteit, Amsterdam 



“ See extensively F. van Lieburg, ‘Het leven van Jacob Abas (1748-1787): een drieluik 
van jodendom, Christendom en verlichting’, De Achttiende Eeuw 34 (2002) 177-207. 
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New Light on the Physician Aaron Salomon Gumpertz: 
Medicine, Science and Early Haskalah in Berlin' 



Aaron Salomon Gumpertz, also called Aaron ben Zalman Emmerich (lo 
December 1723 - 10 April 1769),^ has secured himself a place in the 
annals of the early Jewish Elaskalah, albeit for the wrong reason. Lie is in 
fact remembered today primarily as a close friend of Moses Mendels- 
sohn:^ It was indeed Gumpertz who initiated Mendelssohn into the math- 
ematical and natural sciences, who introduced him into literary circles in 
Berlin (Mendelssohn owed him his acquaintance with Lessing), and who 
was for Mendelssohn a model in being both a Jew and a man of the 
world.'* Still, important as this indirect input into the Berlin Haskalah 
may be, Gumpertz has a much better claim to fame, one resting on his 
own accomplishments. Gumpertz indeed seems to have been the very first 
post-medieval Jew in central Europe to be fully abreast of the science of 



' Research for this study was done at the Herzog-August Bibliothek (HAB) Wolfen- 
biittel and at the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem. I am very grateful to 
the staff at both libraries. I am greatly indebted to the HAB for a research grant which made 
my two-month stay in Wolfenbiittel possible; to Professors Eva Engel-Holland and Eried- 
rich Niewohner at the HAB I am grateful for their kind helpfulness. For helpful discussions 
and useful observations on an early draft I am very grateful to David B. Ruderman and to 
Hans Lausch. Last but not least, I give thanks also to a number of colleagues and friends 
who were helpful in obtaining various items: Francesca Albertini, John Efron, Gideon 
Freudenthal, Rachel Freudenthal, Giora Hon, and Friedrich Steinle. 

^ The fullest biography of Gumpertz is M. Freudenthal, ‘Ahron Emmerich-Gumpertz, 
der Lehrer Moses Mendelssohns’, in D. Kaufmann and M. Freudenthal, Die Familie 
Gomperz (Frankfurt a. M. 1907) 164-100. Very valuable is still L. Landshuth, ‘Dr. Aron 
Gumpertz gen. Aron Emmerich’, Die Gegenwart. Berliner Wochenschrift fur Jiidische 
Angelegenheiten i (1867), 3i8f., 3 i 4 ff., 33of., 34of., 347!., 357 h, 365-367ff. J. Esche- 
bacher, ‘Die Anfange allgemeiner Bildung unter den deutschen Juden vor Mendelssohn’, in 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Juden. Festschrift zum siehzigsten Geburtstage Mar- 
tin Philipsohns (Leipzig 1916) 168-177 is mostly devoted to Gumpertz. More recent discus- 
sions are: D.B. Ruderman, Jewish Thought and Scientific Discovery in Early Modern 
Europe (New Haven 1995) index s.v.; D. Sorkin, ‘The Early Haskalah’, in S. Feiner and D. 
Sorkin, eds. New Perspectives on the Haskalah (London 1001) 9-16, esp. 19-15. 

^ See the title of Freudenthal’s biography (n. 1). 

A. Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn, A Biographical Study (Alabama 1973) i3ff., 36. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and 1. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2005, 66-77 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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his day:^ I advisedly say ‘be abreast’, because, while Gumpertz was able 
to follow debates and appreciate their stakes, he did not make any new 
contributions of his own to science. A letter that Gumpertz addressed 
from London in May 1752 to Leonhard Euler (1707-1783), discovered 
and published by Hans Lausch,^ shows that he was competent in contem- 
porary optics, enough at least to appreciate and inform Euler of an 
upcoming critique. There was no other Jewish scholar in Germany at that 
period capable of comprehending scientific issues on such a technical 
level. Gumpertz was indeed in close social contact with a number of the 
best scientists of his day, above all Pierre Louis Moreau de Maupertuis 
(1698-1759), the great Newtonian physicist and (from 1745) president 
of the Academie royale des sciences et belles lettresj whose personal 
secretary Gumpertz was between 1751 and 1754 and to whom he 
dedicated his doctoral thesis in 1751.* Two years after having written to 
Euler, Gumpertz attended - in all likelihood he was the first Jew to do so - 
as a non-member a meeting of the Royal Academy in Berlin at which 
Euler too was present.^ 

On whatever count, Gumpertz is certainly a figure whose life trajec- 
tory from a traditional (if very wealthy) setting - his mother was a scion 
of a family of rabbis and wished her son to go in her forefathers’ footsteps 



’ A claim could be made that ‘priority’ must be attributed to Raphael Levi of Hanover 
(1685-1788). But although he was Leibnitz’s secretary, he fulfilled this role only in the last 
six years of the latter’s life, and did not take part in strictly scientific debates of his time. See 
the exceptionally well-informed and contextualised study by S. and H. Schwarzschild, ‘Two 
Lives in the Jewish Friihaufklarung: Raphael Levi Hannover and Moses Abraham Wolff’, 
Leo Baeck Institute. Yearbook 29 (1984) 229-276. Levi’s scientific-technical competence 
can be gauged from the recently published account which Georg Christoph Lichtenberg 
(1742-1799) wrote of his meeting with Levi in August 1772: U. Joost, ‘Lichtenberg bei Ra- 
phael Levi’, Die Horen. Zeitschrift fiir Liter atur, Kunstund Kritik 44 (1999) 203L (For this 
reference I am grateful to Siegmund Probst.) 

’’ H. Lausch, ‘A.S. Gumpertz und die Academie royale des sciences et belles lettres in 
Berlin. Zum Auftakt zur Euler-Dollondschen Achromasie-Kontroverse’, Leo-Baeck Insti- 
tute Bulletin 88 (1991) 11-26; idem, ‘The Ignorant Hold Back Their Judgement and Await 
the Conclusions of the Knowing - Moses Mendelssohn and Other Mathematicians’, Aleph: 
Historical Studies in Science and Judaism 2 (2002) 93-109. 

^ Gumpertz came into contact with the Royal Academy because he was asked by the 
Jewish community to prepare the calendar, an activity supervised by the Academy. 

* Freudenthal, ‘Ahron Emmerich-Gumpertz’, 186, 189. 

® See E. Winter, Die Registres der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1746-1766. 
Dokumente fiir das Wirken Leonhard Eulers in Berlin (Berlin 1957) 203 (no. 351; meeting 
of II July 1754). This fact has gone unnoticed so far. 
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- to modernity are of considerable interest for the history of the Berlin 
Haskalah and, more generally, of Jewish ‘Emancipation’ or ‘assimila- 
tion’. The ambition of this zuta is to shed new light on Gumpertz’s studies 
through which he acquired his scientific competence, and to reveal the 
existence of a medical work of his which has gone unnoticed. 

Gumpertz was a physician who held an M.D. from the University of 
Frankfurt an der Oder. His medical studies have been something of an 
enigma. We know from his autobiographical account, written in Hebrew 
late in life,^° that he began his studies as an autodidact in his father’s rich 
library, that he pursued them with various tutors with whom he studied 
(among other things) foreign languages (in addition to German, also 
Latin, French, English, Greek ‘and their cognates’), that (from 1741 
onward) he was taught by Israel Zamosc (whom he describes as a 
‘supernal help’ sent to him by God to ‘enlighten [his] eyes’^^), and that he 
thereafter turned to the study of anatomy. This he began without yet 
having the intention of becoming a physician, as a bookish study,^^ but 
soon he also performed dissections.^^ Here is a first riddle: where in 
Berlin did Gumpertz perform these dissections? Not in his father’s library, 
one dares hope! Gumpertz next realised that, given his lack of skill in 
matters financial and commercial, he must acquire a profession that 
would allow him to earn his living should the wheel of fortune turn, and 
understandably he chose medicine. His autobiographical account is mute 
on how he acquired his medical education, but makes very clear that his 
studies were long: in the generally rather terse autobiography, Gumpertz 
goes into great length to pour scorn on those who think that studying 
medicine for one or two years makes them into physicians. ‘They are all 
quacks,’ he exclaims.^'* He then describes the contents of the long curric- 
ulum of studies necessary for the true physician. Having realised how 
much knowledge a good physician needs, Gumpertz was filled with 
anxiety and ‘accumulated’ ever more books, he writes. Furthermore, like 
all those who seek true wisdom, he also traveled by sea to cities in which 



Preface to Sefer Megalleh sod, Hamburg 1765. 

Sefer Megalleh sod. Preface (unnumbered, p. ii[a]): nishlach mi-shamayim le- 
hoshi'eni ‘ezer ‘elyon me’ir ‘enay. 

‘al chokhmat ha-nittuach shaqadeti mi-pi sefarim ve-tziyyurim... (ibid.). 

‘ad she-qamti le-nateach ha-metim lo’ notar ‘od ruach bam le-hitnashem (ibid.), 
rofe’e ’elil kulam (ibid., p. i[b]). 

Ibid., p. i[b]-ii[a]. 
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there are ‘chairs for great scholars’ (kisa’ot li-gedole ha-chakhamim, 
apparently university chairs): Gumpertz sat at their feet and spared no 
effort/^ So far the information we have from Gumpertz himself. 

From other sources we know that from 1744 onward Gumpertz was in 
contact with members of the Royal Academy. In 1745, Gumpertz, who 
mastered literary German (he was the first Jew to do so), sought to study 
with Gottsched, the great German litterateur in Leipzig, but the second 
Silesian war thwarted this plan.^^ Gumpertz instead studied at the 
Joachimsthaler Gymnasium in Berlin, where he was introduced by his 
friend Ludwig de Beausobre, and where he himself was to introduce 
Moses Mendelssohn. The next piece of information concerns his 
medical studies: Gumpertz enrolled as a student at the University of 
Frankfurt an der Oder on 12 May 1750 and was graduated with an M.D. 
on 19 March 1751.^^ The short duration of this period of enrollment - 
less than a year - is the second enigma concerning Gumpertz’s studies. 

Alexander Altmann noted this enigma but brushed it aside: ‘Medical 
science being woefully underdeveloped in those days, it took him little 
time to obtain a degree,’ he wrote. But this generalization concerning 
medical studies is too gloomy (the normal period of study being four 
years), and the surmise is also contradicted by Gumpertz’s own insis- 
tence on the length necessary for serious medical study. Other scholars 
have suggested that the journey to which Gumpertz alludes took him to a 
foreign university at which he studied medicine before graduating in 



Ibid., p. ii[a]. 

Freudenthal, ‘Ahron Emmerich-Gumpertz’, 174-178. 

Ibid., 177L 

On details and on the dissertation see Freudenthal, ibid., i83ff. See also L. Lewin, 
‘Die jiidischen Studenten an der Universitat Frankfurt an der Oder’, Jahrbuch der Jiidisch- 
Literarischen Gesellscbaft 14 (1921) 217-238; 15 (1923) 59-96, esp. 70. 

Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn, 25. Freudenthal only raised an eyebrow: ‘...und 
bereits am 12. Februar 1751 erbat die medizinische Fakultat ... vom Konig die bei einem 
Juden vorgeschriebene Spezialerlaubnis zur Promotion’; ‘Ahron Emmerich-Gumpertz’, 183 
(my italics). 

T.Fl. Broman, The Transformation of German Academic Medicine, ly ^0-1820 
(Cambridge 1996) 16, n. 9. Some students received their M.D. only after eight years of 
study at various universities. On the curriculum see ibid., 28-33. 
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Frankfurt/^ This is refuted by what we know of the chronology of 
Gumpertz’s life: his letters to Gottsched, written in Berlin, date from 
1745 and 1747; and from 1745 through 1752 he prepared the calendars 
for the Jewish community.^^ An absence of a few years from Berlin prior 
to enrolling and graduation at Frankfurt in 1750-1751 thus seems impos- 
sible. Further, the autobiographical account suggests quite clearly that 
Gumpertz performed dissections already before deciding to study 
medicine and, a fortiori, before travelling. It also places the long 
Bildungsreise chronologically after the studies of medicine. 

As a solution to both riddles I suggest that Gumpertz pursued his 
medical studies in Berlin, namely at the Collegium medico-chirurgicumf'^ 
This was in fact a common practice. Collegia medico-chirurgica existed 
in various German towns, notably in Berlin and Dresden: their scientific 
and educational level was high and they afforded the possibility to study 
medicine, although formal graduation remained the monopoly of the 
universities. Students would thus pursue their studies in a Collegium for a 
number of years, and when ready for the formal examination they would 
enrol at a university. The universities recognised the tuition received by 
the students in the Collegia (or privately), and so the period between 
enrollment and graduation was short. Moses Salomon Gumpertz from 
Prague, for instance, a distant relative of our Salomon Gumpertz from 
Berlin, graduated in Frankfurt in 1721 after having been there for ‘a few 



This is the suggestion of Landshuth, ‘Dr. Aron Gumpertz’, 341. Similarly L. Geiger, 
‘Gumpertz, Aaron Samuel (sic)\ in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie 10:121. See also R. 
Landau, Geschichte der judischen Aerzte (Berlin 1895) 127 (which is erroneous through- 
out). 

Freudenthal, ‘Ahron Emmerich-Gumpertz’, 181. 

Freudenthal (ibid., 189) places the beginning of this voyage in 1754. The letter to Eu- 
ler was written in Eondon in May 1752, and it is unclear whether it was written on the same 
long trip. On the social norm of these trips see Broman, The Transformation of German Ac- 
ademic Medicine, 1 6f . 

Eandshuth, ‘Dr. Aron Gumpertz’, 341, already alluded, albeit very briefly, to such a 
possibility. 

W. Kaiser, ‘Qui fut le premier professeur juif ayant enseigne la medecine en 
Allemagne a titre officiel?’. Revue d’histoire de la medecine hebra'ique no (December 
1974) i45ff., reprinted in G. Freudenthal and S. Kottek, eds. Melanges d’histoire de la 
medecine hebra'ique. Etudes choisies de la Revue de Thistoire de la medecine hebra'ique, 
1948-1985 (Eeiden 2003) 371-375, esp. 372-373; idem, ‘E’enseignement medical et les juifs 
a I’Universite de Halle au XVIIIe siecle’. Revue d’histoire de la medecine hebra'ique 91 
(March 1971) 23-26; 93 (July 1971) 81-84; 94 (October 1971) 107-110; 96 (March 1972) 
11-14, reprinted in Freudenthal and Kottek, Melanges, 347-370, esp. 350. 
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months’ only (he had received medical instruction from his father, who 
was a physician himself).^^ The university of Halle was the most liberal in 
its attitude toward Jews and therefore it was also the most popular 
among those of them who chose to graduate extra-cathedra.^^ Still, many 
Jews went to Frankfurt an der Oder, the university at which Jews had 
been allowed to study already in 1659 (most famously, Tobias Cohen 
studied there in 1679, although he graduated at Padua, in 1683), and the 
first in Brandenburg-Preussen to offer a coronatio doctoralis to a Jew, i.e. 
to the just mentioned Moses Salomon Gumpertz from Prague, in 1721^^ 
(Halle followed suit in 1724). An interesting exchange of letters, dating 
from the first years of the eighteenth century, between Isaac Wallich of 
Koblenz, a medical student in Halle, and Samuel Simon, who studied 
medicine in Frankfurt an der Oder, in which the latter unsuccessfully 
tried to convince the former to join him in Frankfurt, shows that the 
universities of Halle and of Frankfurt an der Oder were perceived by 
Jewish students as roughly equivalent choices. The Collegium medico- 
chirurgicum of Berlin admitted Jews at least since 1738, many of whom 
graduated in Frankfurt an der Oder,^^ and it would seem that Gumpertz 
conformed to this pattern. His preference for Frankfurt in 1751 may also 
have been influenced by the graduation there of his relative from Prague 
three decades earlier. 



M.A. Spira, ‘Meilensteine zur Geschichte der jiidschen Arzte in Deutschland’, in J. 
Schumacher, ed., Melemata. Festschrift fiir Werner Leibbrand zum 70. Geburtstag 
(Mannheim 1967) 149-158, esp. 154. Gumpertz was taught medicine by his father, Z. 
Emmerich (1662-1718), a physician himself. In 1719 he passed cum laude the examinations 
at the University of Prague, which however denied him the diploma. In Frankfurt Gumpertz 
thus graduated extra-cathedra; cf. Lewin, ‘Die jiidischen Studenten an der Universitat 
Frankfurt an der Oder’ ( 1923 ) 63 . Spira (p. 156) mentions also the case of a Jewish student 
who obtained a doctoral degree in 1725 within a year of his arrival at Heidelberg, and an- 
other who (in 1817) went through the entire process in less than a week. See on this also W. 
Kaiser, ‘Das Studium Pragense des 18. Jahrhunderts an der Universitat Halle’, 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Universitat Halle 19.4 (1970) 131-137, esp. 132L 

W. Kaiser and W. Piechocki, ‘Anfange des Medizinstudiums jiidischer Studenten in 
Halle’, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Humboldt-Universitdt zu Berlin, Math.-Nat. 
Reihe 19.4 (1970) 389-393. 

See n. 27. 

A. Freimann, ‘Briefwechsel eines Studenten der Medizin in Frankfurt an der Oder mit 
dem in Halle Medizin studierenden Isak Wallich im Jahre 1702’, Zeitschrift fiir hebrdische 
Bibliographic 14.4 (July-August 1910) 117-123. 

M. Richarz, Der Eintritt der Juden in die akademischen Berufe (Tubingen 1974) 5 if. 
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The Berlin Collegium medico-chirurgicum was closely associated 
with the Royal Academy of Science. In 1713 King Friedrich Wilhelm I 
ordered the Academy to found a theatrum anatomicum, in which public 
dissections were conducted in German. In the next few years other practi- 
cally-oriented topics were added to the curriculum and in 1723 the 
theatrum anatomicum was transformed into the Collegium medico- 
chirurgicum, at which not only all medical subjects, but also chemistry, 
pure mathematics, botany etc. were taught. The Collegium was much 
more practically oriented than the university, especially after it was asso- 
ciated (in 1727) with the Charite, a military and civil hospital, where 
patients with inner or chirurgical conditions could be observed. The 
empirical aspects of tuition, whose particular target group was that of the 
military surgeons, were emphasised and the Collegium possessed a large 
collection of modern physical instruments and a anatomical collection of 
great reputation. 

The Collegium medico-chirurgicum soon became the centre of a 
flourishing non-institutionalised teaching activity. In parallel to the 
formal tuition at the Collegium itself, many professors held private 
collegia, for which the students paid them directly. These private collegia 
which were given both by professors of the Collegium and by outsiders, 
were often on a higher level than the regular courses and became particu- 
larly widespread and popular in mid-century; indeed, many students 
attended only such private collegia. When, in 1753, all students, 
including those who followed lectures only privatim, had to enrol, the 
number of students rose by 50 percent. 

Gumpertz’s name does not appear in the list of students regularly 
enroled in the Collegium medico-chirurgicum for the years preceding 
1751,^'* although since 1730 all those who followed lectures at the 
Collegium had to take a formal enrolment. But this does not refute our 
hypothesis: he may very well have been one of the numerous students 



All information on the Collegium is drawn from H. Lehmann, ‘Das Collegium me- 
dico-chirurgicum’ in Berlin ah Lehrstiitte der Botanik und der Phramazie (Math.-Nat. Diss. 
Berlin 1936). 

See P. Diepgen and E. Heischkel, Die Medizin an der Berliner Charite bis zur 
Griindung der Universitdt (Berlin 1935) esp. 1-7; Lehmann, Das Collegium medico- 
chirurgicum, 25. 

A. von Lyncker, ‘Die Matrikel des preussischen Collegium medico-chirurgicum in 
Berlin 1730 bis 1768’, Archiv fiir Sippenforschung 11.5 (May 1934) 129-158. 
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who attended one of the private collegia that prospered around the 
Collegium and who did not have to take an inscription prior to 1753. 
Indeed, the physician Abraham Kisch (1725-1803), another prominent 
Mendelssohn friend, graduated from Halle in 1749^^ and subsequently 
attended the Berlin Collegium,^'" and his name does not appear in the 
matricles either. It thus seems plausible that Gumpertz acquired his 
medical knowledge, and in fact most of his advanced scientific 
knowledge, either at Collegium itself or at one of the external collegia. 
This is consistent with Gumpertz’s decidedly empirical leanings 
(expressed both in the introduction to his edition of Abhandlung der 
auserlesensten Arzneymittel [see below] and in Ma’amar ha-madda‘), 
which would have moved him to prefer the Collegium with its empirical 
and practical emphasis to the essentially theoretical medical teaching at 
the university. We recall that Gumpertz made dissections early in his life, 
well before deciding to become a physician. Similarly, again from 
Ma’amar ha-madda\ we know how impressed Gumpertz was with 
various physical instruments, which he may have seen in operation at the 
Collegium.^^ The suggestion that Gumpertz studied at or around the 
Collegium is buttressed by the institutional, personal and material 
contacts between the latter and the Royal Academy of the Sciences, with 
which we know Gumpertz to have been continuously in touch: as a result 
of the Academy’s involvement in the creation of the theatrum 
anatomicum and the Collegium, the former was situated on the same 
floor as the Academy (in a building located at Unter den Linden), and 
many of the professors at the Collegium were members of the Academy 
as well.^* Last but not least, we will soon see that Gumpertz had personal 
connections to important figures of the Collegium. 

Although Gumpertz never practised medicine, he did not lose contact 
with the discipline. In fact, late in his life he published in German a 
medical work, or rather he expanded an existing one. Quite unaccount- 
ably, the very existence of this work co-authored by Gumpertz has gone 



Kaiser, ‘Les juifs a I’Universite de Halle’, 348, 351. 
Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn, 23. 

Lehmann, Das Collegium medico-chirurgicum, 24. 
Ibid., 18, 25. 
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totally unnoticed in modern scholarly literature. The work in question 
is Johann Ludwig Leberecht Losecke, Abhandlung der auserlesensten 
Arzneymittel, nach derselben Ursprung, Giite, Bestandtheilen, Maasse 
und Art zu wurcken, insgleichen wie dieselben aus der Apothecke zu 
verschreiben sind; zum Nutzen seiner Zuhorer abgefaflt. Mit 
Anmerkungen versehen, und mit einer Tabelle vermehret von A.S. 
Gumperz, der Arzney gelahrtheit Doctor (658 pp. plus Register, whose 
pages are unpaginated). Two identical editions of this work were 
published, both by Friedrich Nicolai in Berlin: the second edition in 175 8, 
the third in 1763.“*° The first edition had been published, also by 
Friedrich Nicolai, in 1755.'*’^ 

The work carries numerous learned notes which Gumpertz added to 
Losecke’s original work, and which testify to his thorough and up-to- 
date medical knowledge. They are printed below the main text, 
separated from it by a line, and indicated by letters. Pages 641-658 carry 
the promised ‘Tabula memorialis synoptica materiae medicae’. A 
‘preface’ by the ‘Flerausgeber’ (‘editor’) consists of 14 pages (unnum- 
bered) describing the history of the work, its intention, the progress of the 
natural sciences and its repercussions on the medical sciences, etc.; 
although unsigned, it seems certain that this preface, dated at Berlin on 
30 April 1758, was written by Gumpertz too. As could be expected, the 
entire work shows no trace of Gumpertz’s Jewish origin. 



Hans Lausch kindly informed me that the fact has been noted in P. Raabe, ed., 
Friedrich Nicolai, 17^^-1811: die Werlagswerke eines preuftischen Buchhdndlers der 
Aufkldrung 1759-rSji [Ausstellung, 5. Marz-i. Mai 1983] (Wolfenbiittel and Berlin 1983 
) (Ausstellungskataloge der Herzog August Bibliothek, 38), which at the time of writing is 
no longer accessible to me. 

I have used a copy of the third edition. 

Abhandlung der auserlesensten Arzneymittel, nach derselben Ursprung, Giite, 
Bestandtheilen, Maasse und Art zu wurcken ... (Berlin 1755). The book, which originally 
grew out of the author’s lectures at the Collegium (‘zum Nutzen seiner Zuhorer abgefafit’), 
went through several further editions by various editors, the last of whom was J.F. Gmelin 
(5th edition 1785; 6th edition, 1790). 

Example: ‘Das Gold ist das schwerste und kostbarste unter alien Metallen, ja alien 
bekandten Korpern in der Welt; es lasst sich in keinerley Weise in seine Bestandtheile 
zerlegen, soviel auch immer die Alchymisten von ihrem Stein der Weisen, und von einer 
Solutione radicali des Goldes traumen, so hat dennoch kein aufrichtiger Chymicus, so lange 
die Welt stehet, das wahre Mestruum, worin es sich gantzlich auflosen lafit, angeben 
konnen. ...’ (p. 148, n. v). 
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The notes occasionally contain some personal information, as when 
Gumpertz refers to a bezoar-stone of the size of a chicken egg that he 
donated to his friend ‘Herr Mendez d’Acosta’ in London, who included it 
in his famous collection of minerals The friend in question is Emanuel 
Mendes da Costa (1717-1791), described by David Ruderman as ‘one of 
the most acclaimed natural historians, conchologists, and mineralogists 
of his era, clerk and fellow of the Royal Society, fellow of the Society of 
Antiquarians, author of several important scientific texts and numerous 
published papers in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
and referred to by one of his Christian admirers as “le grand monarch des 
fossilistes”’.‘*‘^ Gumpertz in all likelihood met Mendes da Costa, a 
Sephardi Jew, during his sojourn in London in 1752, the one that gave 
rise to the letter to Euler. Two letters by Gumpertz to Mendes da Costa 
are preserved (1759 and 1767)^^^ and yield some further biographical 
information on him.'*^ 

Johann Ludwig Losecke'*^ was born in Berlin in 1724 and died there 
already in 1757. He studied at the University of Halle, where he 
graduated in 1745, whereupon he became professor at the Collegium 
medico-chirurgicum in Berlin. This then is another link between 
Gumpertz and the Collegium: in all likelihood, Gumpertz was 
acquainted with Losecke - although they were roughly of the same age, 
he may have had him for a teacher - and this acquaintance led him to 



Loesecke, Abhandlung, 215, n. i. 

D.B. Ruderman, Jewish Enlightenment in an English Key (Princeton 2000) 204; see 
204-214 for more about Mendes da Costa and an extensive bibliography. For more recent 
research see G.S. Rousseau and D. Haycock, ‘The Jew of Crane Court: Emanuel Mendes da 
Costa (1717-1791), Natural History and Natural Excess’, History of Science 38 (2000) 
1 27-170; G. Cantor, ‘The Rise and Fall of Emanuel Mendes da Costa: A Severe Case of “the 
Philosophical Dropsy”?’, English Historical Review 116 (2001) 584-603. 

Ruderman, Jewish Enlightenment , 21 iff. Gumpertz’s letters are in English, no doubt 
because this was the language in which the two scholars conversed when they met in Lon- 
don. 

We may add in passing that a comprehensive biography of Gumpertz is still an impor- 
tant desideratum of research on the early Haskalah. Gumpertz’s notes in his edition of 
Loesecke’s Abhandlung, and even more so archives of the numerous personalities and insti- 
tutions with whom he was in contact, will in all likelihhod yield more biographical informa- 
tion. 

See J.G. Meusel, Lexikon der vom Jahr lyyo bis 1800 verstorbenen teutschen 
Schriftsteller VIII (Hildesheim 1967) 332L; Allgemeine deutsche Biographie 19:214; 
Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Artzte aller Zeiten und Volker III, ed. A. 
Hirsch (Munich-Berlin 1962^) 825. 
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publish the expanded version of the prematurely deceased professor of 
medicine. Indeed, Losecke’s works were almost all published posthu- 
mously, perhaps as a result of a coordinated decision by friends. 

The work carries (pp. 2r-3v) a Dedication by Gumpertz to Christian 
Andreas Cothenius, his ‘very honorable patron and benefactor’. 
Cothenius (1708-1789)’** was a member of the inner circle of Prussian 
political power: he was Friedrich IPs personal physician (from 1747), 
then (from 1750) the Chief Surgeon of the army. More importantly in the 
present context, he was also one of the two directors of the Collegium 
medico-chirurgicum and member (1750), later (1760) honorary member, 
of the Royal Academy."*^ It is no doubt in these latter capacities that he 
had occasion to meet Gumpertz and so became his ‘patron and benefac- 
tor’. The acquaintance with Cothenius again confirms Gumpertz’s ties 
with the Berlin Collegium. 

The upshot of this zuta is that Aaron Salomon Gumpertz was even better 
integrated in the scientific-medical milieu of Berlin than has been thought 
so far. Early in life, his yearning for secular, scientific knowledge moved 
him to establish contacts with some central members of the Royal 
Academy. Presumably following their advice and with their help, he then 
studied medicine in Berlin at (or at the periphery of) the Collegium 
medico-chirurgicum, an institution that was at the heart of the Prussian 
State, and he was associated with at least two of its leading personnel. He 
was integrated enough in the medical establishment of the time and was 
considered sufficiently competent to be entrusted with an expanded 
version of Losecke’s popular Abhandlung. These pieces of information 
confirm Gumpertz’s place in the history of the Haskalah, namely as the 
first Jew in Germany to step as an equal, both intellectually and socially, 
into the scientific movement. The pivotal importance of the example set 
by Gumpertz in this respect has been perceived already by the late Jacob 



See E. Graf zur Tippe, Militaria aus Konig Friedrichs des Grossen Zeit (Berlin 1866) 
27-35; Allgemeine deutsche Biographic 4: 517-518; Biographisches Lexikon der 
hervorragenden Artzte XXI, 23-124. 

A. Harnack, Geschichte der koniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin I (Berlin 1900) 473, 475. 
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Katz in his doctoral dissertation. In a forthcoming study I hope to show 
how Gumpertz sought to open the gates of Emancipation, the access to 
non-Jewish society, also to other Jews.^^ 



Gad Freudenthal 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique, Paris 



J. Katz, Die Entstehung der Judenassimilation in Deutschland und deren Ideologie 
(Frankfurt a. M. 1513 5), reprinted in idem, Zur Assimilation und Emanzipation der ]uden 
(Darmstadt 1982) 1-82, esp. 43L, and in idem. Emancipation and Assimilation. Studies in 
Modern Jewish Elistory (Westmead, England 1972) 195-276, esp. 237L 

I was pleased to discover that a few of the findings of this zuta agree with those pre- 
sented in the recent study by Britta L. Behm, Moses Mendelssohn und die Transformation 
der jiidischen Erziehung in Berlin. Eine bildungsgeschichtliche Analyse zur jiidischen 
Aufkldrung im 18. Jahrhundert. (Munster, etc., 2002). (Jiidische Bildungsgeschichte in 
Deutchland, vol. 4). 
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El eskribano grande: Traces of Linguistic Shift among 
Sephardic Jews in Seventeenth-Century Italy and the 

Netherlands 



A printed version of Nequdot fca-i<Cese/ (‘Silver Grains’), a commentary 
on the Song of Songs by Abraham Laniado, appeared in Venice in 1619. 
The book was edited by Moshe Laniado, son-in-law of Abraham, and 
printed in the house of Pietro and Lorenzo Bragadin(i). The edition has 
five components, printed in separate columns: Shir ha-Shirim (Song of 
Songs) in Hebrew, Rashi’s commentary, the Aramaic Targum, Laniado’s 
commentary, and a Judeo-Spanish translation of the Targum, which 
follows the well-known principles of verbatim-Uans\at\on characteristic 
of Ladino-books (like the famous Biblia de Ferrara of 1553, various 
Haggadot, and translations of Pirqe Avot)d The translation is printed in 
Hebrew characters, as is the rest of the text. Each column has a title; that 
of the Ladino-translation is signed la‘az (‘vernacular’). 

The state of print is somewhat coarse, but simultaneously there is 
relative coherence in the graphic system. Concerning the graphic and 
typographic quality of the edition it must be said that it is of a very low 
standard compared with the excellent Venetian Seder Haggadah shel 
Pesach, which had appeared just ten years earlier, in 1609. This might be 
related to the general decline of the Hebrew printing presses in Venice, 
which had become evident since the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. 

The text of the translation, printed in square characters is completely 
vocalised by matres lectiones. In addition there is infra-linear punctua- 
lization. This vocalization is often wrong and perhaps made by a another 
naqdan. 



^ For a detailed description of the method, ‘que haria correr no poca tinta’, see M. Alvar, 
El ladino, judeo-espanol calco (Madrid 2000) 45; I. Hassan, ed., Introduccion a la Biblia de 
Ferrara. Actas del Simposio internacional sobre la Biblia de Ferrara, Sevilla 1^-18 
noviembre 1991 (Madrid 1994); H. Vidal Sephiha, he Ladino. Judeo-espagnole-calque. 
Deuteronome: versions de Constantinople (1^47) et de Ferrare ('1553I (Paris 1973). 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and 1 . Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2005, 80-86 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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Nequdot ha-Kesef (Venice 1619) 



To elucidate the linguistic condition of the translation some specimens 
will be given here. The vocabulary, for example, contains many Hebrew 
loans, mostly written more hebraico, i.e. following the Hebrew ortho- 
graphic system (e.g., shabbat, mishnah, kohanim, bet ha-knesset, 
shekhinah, mitzvot, etcetera). On the other hand - and quite surprisingly 
- we find translations of words which are, or at least should be, well 
known to Jewish readers, such salmos for Hebrew tehillim, and 
santuaryo for bet ha-miqdash.^ 

Moreover, there is a remarkable quantity of typically Judeo-Spanish 
words, e.g. meldadura (‘reading, study [of the Holy texts]’, also ‘interpre- 
tation’), frogiguantes i mogiguantes (‘to be fruit-bearing and to 



^ It remains enigmatic why the Aramaic safrai is translated by a Hebrew word: 
chakhamim (‘wise men’). Umberto Cassuto found the same phenomena in several Judeo- 
Italian rituals and called it ‘une chose curieuse’, in idem, ‘Les traductions judeo-italiennes 
du Rituel’, RE] 89 (1930) 260-280. Curiously, the same Hebrew word is also found three 
times in the original text (6:2, 7:3, 7:14), but there the translators decided upon Spanish 
savyos. And in one case it even remains chakhamim. Similarly, the Hebrew gan eden is 
sometimes translated with Judeo-Spanish guerto/guerta, sometimes it is not. 
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multiply’), afriir (Spanish afligir; ‘to oppress’), generansyo (‘generation’) 
and eskulkar (‘to spy’). Finally, here are just two examples for syntactic 
adherence to the Aramaic original: 

ke enferma de kerensya de su amor yo (Songs 5:8) 

(literally: that sick of desire of his love I) 

ogo uno serrado i ogo uno avyerto (Songs 8:14) 

(literally: eye one closed and eye one opened) 

In the first verse the postposition of the personal pronoun is obviously 
due to the syntactic order of the original, as is the position of the numeral 
in the second. Both illustrate the structure of the above mentioned mode 
of procedure the Ladino translators are known for. These are some of the 
main typographical and linguistic characteristics of the 1619 edition 
from Venice.^ 

The copy studied here belongs to the Library ‘Renato Maestro’ of the 
Jewish Community in Venice. Some pages carry annotations of an early 
user, which show the widespread difficulties and more in particular the 
level of Hebrew knowledge, which was indeed very low. Some unfinished 
attempts at writing the Hebrew alphabet are found on the last page of the 
copy (from aleph to vav) and on the page before (from aleph to samekh)d 
In both cases the characters of the Hebrew alphabet are written from left 
to right and stand in mirror writing! On the former page the Latin 
alphabet is written below (from A to F). And the Latin characters seem to 
be written as if they corresponded directly with the Hebrew ones (A = 
aleph, B = beth, C = gimel etcetera). 

On fol.yb we come across some handwritten signs that can also be 
identified as Hebrew characters. The clumsiness of the characters 
suggests that the writer was not used to writing in Hebrew. It is difficult 
to recognize what he intended to write: Risho? shas el risho del Fol.8a 
carries another, similar annotation: 



^ For further details see also I. Jerusalmi, Song of Songs in the Targumic Tradition 
(Cincinnati 1993 )• 

The fact that the writer begins on the last page shows that he was not used to handling 
Hebrew books. 
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It is evident that the writer did not differentiate between 1 and 1. We may 
suppose that he had in mind to write dish[o] (Judeo-Spanish ‘he said’). 
He tried again, and in the next line finished the word and continued. The 
second word, in which a lamed was later inserted, needs to be recon- 
structed. The character that looks like D stands for D and has obviously 
been mistaken for the graphic variant D. The reconstruction thus results 
in the name Solomon, the Wise: shlomo el prof eta bendigo so[?]. But here 
again the writer lost ambition and the sentence remained uncompleted. 
However, his intention can be elucidated by a glance at the printed text 
above: disho shlomo el profeta bendigo su nombre de .A. (said Solomon 
the Prophet, blessed his name by God). The irony of this story is that the 
anonymous writer failed to finish exactly that sentence in which Moses, 
for having written the Ten Commandments, received the epithet: el 
eskribano grande (the great writer).^ We can interpret these clumsy and 
helpless trials as symptomatic of the decline of competence in the Hebrew 
alphabet, which required a new edition. 

In 1644 a book entitled Paraphrasis caldaica, with a clear reference to 
the Venetian edition, was printed in Amsterdam. The editors now 
decided to print the Ladino text in Latin type, and replaced many 



^ ‘disho shelomo el profeta bendicho su nombre de A‘ ke dyo a nos ley por mano de 
Moshe el eskribano grande eskrita sobre dos tavlas de pyedra’. 
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Hebrew and Ladino words by Spanish terms. The title page states that it 
was printed with ‘industria y despeza de Rehvel Cohen Lobato y Mosseh 
Belmonte’. Seven further printings would follow until 1766. The 
following sentence was written in Spanish at the end of the Amsterdam 
edition, and is a clear reference to the 1619 edition of Moshe Laniado: 

Esta traduction fue impressa primero 

en Yenegia, en caracteres hebrai- 

cos, y al prezente, se redu- 

sid d letra vulgar para 

que todos participen 

de su lectura.^’ 

In the Prologue ‘A queem leer’, the editors again justify the publishing of 
their translation in Roman type. This time the justification is written in 
Portuguese, the vernacular of the Dutch Sephardim: 

E por que ate agora afalta da Tradugao caresiao de sua letura os 
que nao tern noticia da lingua Elebrea; pareceo acertada aym- 
pressad, sem alterar o ladino costumado.^ 

From this brief statement we can learn two things. Firstly, that the 
members of the Dutch Portuguese Jewish communities were no longer 
able to understand Hebrew; consequently, they needed translations. 
Secondly, that they would not even be able to read that Ladino transla- 
tion in Hebrew characters. 

Even if the editors pretended they did not alter the Ladino text, we 
may note they did make a number of changes to it. And there we may 
recognize a certain linguistic shift, which is expressed not only in the 
choice of print, which is now Roman, but also in the substitution of 
Hebrew words - which were not translated in the first edition - and of 
specific Judeo-Spanish words, which were no longer deemed common 
and intelligible. 



^ ‘This translation has been printed for the first time in Venice in Hebrew characters, 
and is now changed into Roman alphabet, so that everybody can read it.’ 

^ ‘Because until today the absence of a translation made it impossible to read for those 
without knowledge of Hebrew. The text is printed without changing the traditionally used 
Ladino.’ 
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A precise description of this development in the eighteenth century 
has been given by Paul Wexler.* Accordingly, the de-judaicization of 
Ladino involves (i) the elimination of Hebrew loans, (2) expressions 
calqued on Hebrew patterns of discourse and (3) native elements that are 
not shared by the cognate non-Jewish dialects or languages, elements that 
we can call typically Judeo-Spanish, in other words, an intended 
standarization. All these aspects can be found in the Amsterdam edition. 
This linguistic or lexical shift is demonstrated in the following synopsis: 



Venice 1619 Amsterdam 1644 


(i) Substitution of Hebrew words'^ 


gehinam 




infierno 


algaguan 




purpura 


pascua de sukot 




pascua de las cabanas 


bekhorot 




primogenito 


kohanim 




sacerdotes 


afilu 




aun 


hahamim 




sabios 


zahiyoth 




merecientos 


galut 




captiverio 


dar malkut 




castigar 


(2) Substitution of Judeo-Spanish words or word forms 


peskeraremos 




inquiriremos 


fasta 




hasta 


endibyas amargas 




verduras amargas 


adormido 




dormido 


lazeriyas 




sujecion de Egypto 


sogiguamyento 




sujecion 


kavesera dela yeshiva 




cabe^a de la Yessibah 


asitara 




antipara 


anyamares 




tigres 



* P. Wexler, ‘De-Judaicization and incipient re-Judaicization in 1 8th century Portuguese 
Ladino’, in Iberoromania 25 (1987) 23-37. Here is not the place to discuss his somewhat 
problematic use of the term ‘Portuguese Ladino’. 

® One exception in the Amsterdam edition is the word tahamim, which remains He- 
brew. 
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santuaryo poko ^ santuaryo pequeno 

adormimyento ^ adormecimiento 

Under the influence of the 'Mananas’ there was a cultural shift that 
included, on the one hand, a re-Judaicization (a renewed interest in 
Judaism) and, on the other, a de-Judaicization (or rather, a de-Hebraici- 
zation), by translating every word into the vernacular languages. The 
Amsterdam version of Nequdot ha-Kesef is a testimony of this trans- 
cultural process. And thus, whereas the awkward trials of the 
anonymous writer outlined above might be regarded as an isolated 
example, they appear to have been symptomatic. This is corroborated by 
the fundamental changes made deliberately in the Amsterdam edition, as 
well as by the re-edition of the Ladino Haggadah in Roman type (Venice 
1629), which are a reaction to and an expression of collective linguistic 
change. 



Rafael Arnold 
Universitdt Paderborn 
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(Majorca ca. 1620 M’he Dutch Netherlands [?] ca. 1698) ' 



Such are the recorded languages of the Netherlands-based seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Sephardim: Portuguese at synagogue and for 
synagogue-related bureaucratic work, as well as for certain religious and 
secular documentation and publications;^ Spanish for business, fine arts, 
everyday life;^ Hebrew at the occasional erudite academy, more written 
than spoken, at times recited, also for liturgy, biography, grammar and 
circumstantial poetry;'* Latin and Greek for classical erudition;^ Dutch 
for communication with officialdom, general commerce and the occa- 
sional circumstantial poem;^ as the eighteenth-century evolves, French 
for haute couture-J Italian surely for the occasional conversation with 
coreligionaries from home, such as in the case of Abraham Cohen de 
Herrera (Italy 1580-Amsterdam 1635), author of the Spanish-language 
treatise on Kabbala, Puerta del cielo.^ 

Other than Portuguese, Spanish, French and Italian, at least one addi- 
tional Romance tongue was known within the Dutch Sephardic 
Community: Catalan, a language which at the end of the seventeenth 



^ Archival research conducted at The Dutch Royal Library was undertaken during my 
tenure as Scholar-in-Residence at the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Studies during 
2001-2002. 

^ B.N. Teensma, ‘A lingua dos sefardim nos seculos XVII e XVIIF, in R. Kistemaker and 
T. Levie, eds, Portugueses em Amesterddo 1600-1800 (Amsterdam 1988) 70-72. 

^ Ibid. 

L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew and Judaic Manuscripts in Amsterdam Pub- 
lic Collections lanAll (Leiden 1973 and 1975), 1 , 140-178 andpassim, and II, throughout. 

^ S. Berger, Classical Oratory and the Sephardim of Amsterdam: Rabbi Aguilar’s 
‘Tratado de la Retorica’ (Hilversum 1996); idem, ‘Amadores das Musas’, Scripta Classica 
Israelica 15 (1996) 274-288; idem, ‘Codices Gentium: Rabbi Isaac Aboab’s Collection of 
Classical Literature’, Studia Rosenthaliana 29 (1995) 5-13; idem, ‘Remus, Romulus and 
Sephardic Jews in Amsterdam’, Studia Rosenthaliana 26 (1992) 38-45. 

’’ Fuks and Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew and Judaic Manuscripts I, 181-183. 

^ Fuks and Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew and Judaic Manuscripts II, 257, nos 235, 293, 432 
and 433. 

* A. Cohen de Herrera, Puerta del cielo, y luz para entrar en la capacidad e inteligencia 
de la Cabala. Cuyos misterios y contemplacion son llegados al entendimiento humano (ca. 
1630), ed. K. Krabbenhoft (Madrid 1987). 



8. Berger, M. Brocke and 1. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2003, 87-97 
© 2004 Kluiver Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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century in Spain was fighting a losing, but never entirely lost, battle to 
survive against the linguistic hegemony of Castilian.^ Kayserling^° 
records at least two Sephardic individuals who would have spoken, 
written, read and understood Catalan. One was Yshac de Rocamora 
(1600 Valencia-1684 Amsterdam), formerly Fray Vicente de Rocamora, 
‘fils de parents neo-chretiens’, a Valencian and former Dominican father, 
also ‘spiritual master to the Princess Marie, the future Empress of 
Austria’. In 1643, while in the Dutch Netherlands, Rocamora converted 
to Judaism, and practiced medicine in Amsterdam. The second Catalan- 
speaking Jew was the Majorcan Nicolas de Oliver y Fullana/Nicolau 
d’Oliver i Fullana (ca. 1620 Majorca - the Dutch Netherlands [?] ca. 
1698), Sergeant Major of Flis Majesty King Charles II of Spain’s minions 
in Catalonia, France and Flanders, celebrated Spanish royal 
cosmographer, husband to the renowned Sephardic woman poet Rebeca 
Isabel Correa, and close friend to Miguel de Barrios. Oliver i Fullana is 



® K. Brown, ‘El Barroc literari catala i castella: contextos, textos i intertextos’, in El 
barroc catala (Barcelona 1987) 519. 

M. Kayserling, Biblioteca Espanola-Portugueza-]udaica (orig. 1890) (Nieuwkoop 
1968) 79 and 94. 

K. Brown, ‘La poetisa es la luna que con las de Apolo viene: nuevos datos sobre textos 
de varias poetisas sefardies de los siglos XVII y XVIE, in M. Bosse et al., eds, Ea creatividad 
femenina en el mundo barroco hispdnico: Maria de Zayas, Isabel Rebeca Correa, Sor Juana 
Ines de la Cruz II (Kassel 1999) 439-443. 
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well documented in Catalonia, but not so in The Netherlands/^ It is 
perplexing that the recently married (in 1694) yet aging couple - the 
converted Nicolau d’Oliver i Fullana, alias Daniel Juda, and the 
converted Isabel, alias Rebecca Isabel Correa (whose dates must be 
similar to her husband’s^^) - ‘disappear’ from public and synagogue 



The General Enciclopedia Catalana (1990: vol. 10:725; see also Encyclopaedia 
Judaica 12:1366, 2nd col.) affords the following biographical profile and curriculum vitae 
of this Catalan-speaking Jew, who quite possibly was a xueta, that is a member of a 
Majorcan Sephardi family forcibly converted to Catholicism but who continued to practice 
crypto-Judaic ceremonies and rites (see B. Braunstein, Els xuetes a Mallorca [Barcelona 
1976] and A. Selke, Vida y muerte de los chuetas de Mallorca [Madrid 1980]): ‘Oliver i 
Fullana, Nicolau d’. (la Ciutat de Mallorca 162 3 -Amsterdam [ca. 1700]). Militar i geograf. 
Fill de Nicolau Fullana i Oliver, canvia els seus cognoms per qiiestio d’herencia. Sergent ma- 
jor a Catalunya durant la guerra dels segadors, vivia a Mallorca el 1650, any en que escrivi 
un epigrama llati dedicat a la Elistoria del Reyno de Mallorca de Vicen^ Mut. Mes tard ana a 
Amsterdam, on es manifesta adepte del judaisme i adopta el nom de Daniel Juda. Coronel 
d’infanteria al serve! d’Holanda contra Franca, posa en relleu les seves coneixences 
d’astronomia i de cosmografia en diverses obres, sobretot V Atlas Mayor o Cosmographia 
blaviana (1659-72), obra en deu volums que redacta en part. Publica tambe altres 
nombroses obres, entre les quals cal esmentar Descripcion de las Islas Baleares (1665) i 
Recopilacion historica ... de Elungrta (1687). Es casa amb una jueva portuguesa, Rebeca 
Isabel Correa, excellent poetessa en castella (1694). Posseei nombrosos carrecs, entre altres 
el de cosmograf de Carles II.’ (‘Soldier and cosmographer. Son of Nicolau de Fullana i Oli- 
ver, he changed his family names for reasons of inheritance. Sergeant Major in Catalonia 
during the War of the Peasants, he is documented living in Majorca in 1650. At that time, he 
penned a Latin epigram praising Vicent Mut’s Elistory of the Kingdom of Majorca. A while 
later he established himself in Amsterdam where he formally converted to Judaism, adopt- 
ing the name Daniel Juda. He served the Dutch Netherlands as an infantry colonel against 
the invading French. Nd’OiF exemplified his profound knowledge of cosmography and ge- 
ography in several works, most especially in the Great Atlas or Blavian Cosmosgraphy 
(1659-72); he was responsible for preparing some sections of this ten-volume work. He also 
authored other works, such as Description of the Balearic Islands (1665) and A Review of 
the History of Hungary (1687). In 1694, he married the celebrated Sephardi woman poet 
Rebecca Isabel Correa. [It was his second marriage.] Besides other important charges, he 
served as Charles IPs royal cosmographer.’) Palau (1948:368, 2nd col.), citing Bover 
(Joaquin Maria Bover de Rossello, Biblioteca de autores baleares [Palma 1868]), adds that 
he ‘was born in Palma de Majorca and was baptized in its Cathedral on April 12, 1623. His 
parents were Don Nicolas Fullana y Oliver, a doctor in both civil and canon law, and Dona 
Catalina Segui’. Palau also adds (p. 369, 2nd col.) the name of a son, Nicolas Antonio Oli- 
ver Fullana (1642-1698), author of a panegyric to the Emperor Maximilian (Brussels 
1695). The exact chronological reference to Joan Blaeu’s (1596-1673) Atlas maior sive 
Cosmographia Blaviana (1659-1672), if accurate, points to the Spanish edition published in 
Amsterdam. There was a nine-volume Dutch original dating from 1648-64 and an eleven- 
volume Latin text dating from 1662-65, all of which were published in Amsterdam. The 
source for this information is The National Union Catalog Pre-i^y 6 Imprints, s.v. Blaeu. 

Brown, ‘La poetisa es la luna’, 439-443. 
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documents in the Amsterdam Municipal Archive (Gemeentearchief) 
toward the very end of the seventeenth century. No records of their 
respective deaths and subsequent burials exist, obliging us to infer that 
late in life they possibly departed from Amsterdam, and died elsewhere, 
perhaps in Brussels, where both of them and d’Oliver i Fullana’s son 
published. 

Scholberg,^'* following Kayserling,^’ his own research^ ^ and I. da 
Costa, states that Oliver i Fullana ‘wrote in three languages’, but fails to 
specify in which. One can only infer that he refers to Spanish, neo-Latin 
and, possibly, uncorroborated French. As a converted Jew, d’Oliver i 
Fullana would have known the basics for his inclusion in traditional 
Judaism. In fact, in his Memorial,^^ the Majorcan combines far-fetched 
kabbalistic gematriya and questionable etymologies from the Flebrew. 
This in itself attests to a certain rudimentary knowledge of the holy writ 
as well as of pseudo-scientific Jewish mysticism. The numerological 
phenomenon of gematriya, combined with the kabbalistic magic number 
26, representing the numerical equivalency of the Tetragrammaton, is 
evident in the title of yet another work of his, the '...twenty-six sacred 
fruits selected from His [Catholic] Majesty’s most August genealogical 
tree’.^^ 

Flow Jewish was d’Oliver i Fullana? Jewish enough to be a close 
friend to the devout Miguel de Barrios; Jewish enough to have formally 
converted to normative Judaism; Jewish enough to have married a 
Jewess; and Jewish enough to have studied Jewish Kabbalah, as had 
Miguel de Barrios. Although most of his published works are either lost 
or at the University of Louvain, Belgium, from the titles it would appear 



K. Scholberg, Encyclopaedia Judaica 12, 1366. 

See above. 

K. Scholberg, ‘Miguel de Barrios and the Amsterdam Sephardic Community’, Jewish 
Quarterly 53 (1962) 120-159. 

I. da Costa, Noble Families Among the Sephardic Jews. With Some Accounts of the 
Capadose Family, eds B. Brewster and C. Roth (London 1936). 

Nicolas d’Oliver i Fullana, Memorial numerico, historico, y philosophico, de las 
glorias, y felicidades indicadas al Serem'ssimo Principe Don Felipe Prospero, que presenta al 
Rey nuestro Sehor, el Sargento Mayor D. Nicolas de Oliver y Fullan (n.p. n.d.), copy Univ. 
Wisconsin Library. 

Colacion espiritual de veinte y seis frutos sagrados, sazonados, selectos y admirables 
del augustissimo drbol genealdgico de S[u] M[agestad] (n.p.). No extant copy, according to 
Jean Peeters-Fontainas, Bilbliographie des Impressions Espagnoles des Pay-Bas Meridio- 
naux (Nieuwkoop 1965) 468, no. 889 (for the author 467-472, nos 888-902). 
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that he never severed his strong ties with the Spanish Catholic intellectual 
and political world. 

Until now, no Catalan-language documents by either the hi- or multi- 
lingual Yshac de Rocamora or Nicolau d’Oliver have surfaced to corrob- 
orate their respective adherence to the language, although something in 
Catalan by these individuals might still exist in Majorca’s Episcopal 
Archive (Arxiu del Bisbat) and the Archive of the Kingdom of Majorca 
(Arxiu del Regne de Mallorca). In seventeenth-century Spain, a Valencian 
and a Majorcan would have spoken their respective dialects of Catalan as 
a mother tongue among friends and in reduced quarters, while employing 
Spanish as the language of effective international communication. 
D’Oliver i Fullana authored multiple texts in Spanish and occasional 
circumstantial and commemorative poetry in that language and in neo- 
Latin, but nothing in ‘the language of the hearth’, i.e., Catalan. The 
following letter which I recently discovered in The Hague’s Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek’s Manuscript Collection effectively serves to defend the title 
to this short study. The letter is a forgotten and important source because 
it corroborates the polyglot ambience of the Jews in Amsterdam during 
the seventeenth century, when polyglossia was the norm, not the 
exception. D’Oliver i Fullana must have relied on Spanish for everyday 
communication and have communicated with the occasional Catalan 
speaker at the Esnoga or at the local academy. In fact, in the Album 
Amicorum (KB MS. 133M63, fob i6r) of the Dutch physician from 
Enkhuizen Bernardus Paludanus (1550-1633), there is a short poetic 
entry in Catalan by Francisco de Sabater.^° 

The letter is included in MS. 75J21, a late seventeenth-century 
Amsterdam Spanish and Portuguese miscellany copied and collected by 
Selomoh Da Costa, a Sephardic Portuguese speaker. In his ‘Prologue’ [fol. 
ir], this Jewish intellectual writes of his staunch allegiance to the Dutch 
cause, his debt of gratitude to the freedom he and his people enjoy in The 
Seven Northern Dutch Provinces, as well as his admiration for Dutch 
mercantile capitalism: 

Como O Amor que aos Estados das sete Prouincias tenho seja 

grande pelo muito amparo que todos ne la achao, he os da minha 



K. Brown, ‘El candonero aureo de la Real Biblioteca Holandesa’ (Typescript submit- 
ted for publication to the collection Biblioteca Aurea Hispanica, Univ. Navarre, Spain). 
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na^ao, en cuja obriga^ao Reconhesido: despus [sic] na minha 
vontade como paga mais certa dela, o fazer esta relasao desde o 
prencipio da Guerra mouida a estas Prouincias pelos dois Reinos 
de Franca e ho de Ynglatera os cuais contra elas se unirao, nacido 
da enueja que tomarao, de seu florente he grande comercio, tanto 
na mercansia, como nas suas conquista: desejando desminuyr e 
abaterlhes suas forsas he grandeza: que comesarao con as osiela- 
soins he Ymva^oins por Junho do Anno de 1672; ate Abril de este 
de 1674: que foi cuando se ajusto separadamente a felise Paz [...] 

Further on, between folios 15V and i7r, Selomoh Da Costa includes the 
copied correspondence ‘Carta do Teniente Corronel Don Nicolas de 
Oliverra Fullana’ (‘Letter from Lieutenant Colonel Don Nicolas de 
Oliver [i] Fullana’), which reads as follows in Spanish: 



Respondiendo a hun amigo que le pergunta la Cauza que Fla 
motivado, el auerle [rejtirado del puesto de Vithooren despues de 
auerlo fortificado con tanto trabajo y deligen^ia Amigo bien sabeis 
como yo el anno 1640. como noble de my patria con Carta 
firmada de su magestad Catolica saly ^ara las ocaziones de 
Catalunea [sic] donde continue my seruisio densde [s/c] entonses 
en guera [s/c] tao renhida y sangrienta primero con plasa de gentil- 
ombre aventajado por el Rey despues con el Cargo de Capitan de 
Infanteria y desde el anno 1652. con el de sargento mayor que en 
espanya es lo mismo qwe el de teniente colonel por no auer en hun 
reguim/ewto sino dos ofisiales majores, que es maestro de Campo. 
o Colonel, y sargento major, y con dicho Cargo gouerne hun 
Reguim/e«to muchos annos, y vuo ocazion en que gouerne seis 
reguimientos de Espanyoles. propuze Capitanes en ocazion de 
sitios, y nombre muchos ofisiales, fortefique muchas plasas por la 
aplicasion a las matematicas, defendy otras prensipalmewte en 
brecha de girona sin Artileria [sic] ny mosqueteria diles asaltos 
jenerales sin perderse plasa donde Jo me alle sitiado no dexe de 
ganar plasa que el exerc/to donde yo seruy sitio, de lo primero son 
taragona en dos sitios girona y otros. de lo segwwdo Barselona 
tortoza, flip [sic] Mirauet y otros, y cuando toco la Reformasion 
jeneral a my reguimiento ^ara acabarse la guerra, ya tenia 
nombram/ewto de maestro de Campo o Colonel del mismo 
Regw/m/ewto prosediendo en todo con la aprouasion de fidelidad 
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valor y cuydado, que a todos es notorio Party despues a flandes 
donde asisty mas de 2 Annos, y por ocazion de algunas amula- 
siones de la buelta del Ano prezewte el 1672 por el mes de mayo, a 
la corte de la haya ^ara preten[i6r]der el cargo, de Colonel de 
Infanteria con siendome el de Teniente colonel con palaura de 
adelantarme en la primera ocazion vine de guarnision a la Ciudad 
de Amsterdam donde procure aumentar con todo cuydado a lo 
que me ordenaron los Se«ores Burgamestres, prensipalmewte a las 
fortificas/owes. Parte [sic] despues al Comandamewto de 
vythooren donde en breue me fortefique y puze en defensa las 
auenidas prensipales con poquisimos gastos solisitando 
continuamewte los medios mas eficazes para su conseruasion y 
defensa que no vinieron con tanta breuedad como Yo los pedia 
asisty a todo con tanto cuydado y viguilansa que en s'mquenta dias 
no tome repozo euitando todo lo posible la molestia de los 
Payzanos. y remediando todo lo que llegaua a my not/c/a, tanto 
que a bun sargento, despues de auerle dado muchos palos, le abri 
la Cabesa con buna Cucbilada por buna galina [s/c] que auia 
tornado y Yze restituyr mucbas Cozas que los soldados auian 
tornado castigandolos rigurosamewte, y, aun que Caresco de plena 
notisia del lenguaje del payz no dexo de entender. sy se 
entrep[r]etan Bien ou mal mis razones. y asinmismo [sic] 
comprendo la sustansia tanto de lo que se dize como de lo que se 
escriue. be tenido Siempre gran cuydado en que no pasasen sal ny 
otras preuensiones al enemigo, y con tanto extremo que erra 
escaso en su destribuysion por los vylages vezinos, p^tra que no 
Yziesen ocazion de transportarlas, de que puede ser se ayan 
quexado algunos, lo cual Yo bazia por no tener todos aquellos 
buros [sic], la fidelidad que es menester, con verdad nadie podra 
afirmar que aya dado permision de pasar a la otra parte cantidad 
considerable, y si vuiere [i6v] alguno que sin my notisia lo vuiere 
celo estimare sumamente saberlo y aueriguarlo para que sea rigu- 
rosamente Castigado el que tuuier [sic] culpa, quando vino el 
enemigo a uauerven, me allaua con 4 Companias solamewte en 
vytboren, con dos fuertes que guardar, y otros 3 enpuestos dife- 
rentes auansados como tambien Junto groene Yonge y otros no 
obstante Yze juntar dos companias en el Bileuelt para dar Calor al 
vytleger de vauer y asistirle en su retirada porque my Yente siendo 
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tan poca no se podia enpenyar de manera que quedase cortado. Sin 
poder aguardar Yo socoro [sic], pronto, y poderme atacar el 
enemigo por otras partes, y a my mismo auerme custado pocos 
dias antes dos companyias con que dispues [sic] me mandaras otra, 
y el vtleguer prensipal defensa con su Barco pequeno que tenia tres 
piesas nele, con el cual pudiera auer Yntentado alguna Cosa. Y 
auiendo puesto como tengo dixo [sic] en buena disposision los dos 
fuertes de vythooren. con tanto cuydado y trabajo quando 
esperaua la gloria de defenderlos, y la Continuasion de sus fortifi- 
casiones de las otras auenydas sin llegar a my not/s/a Cargo de 
Coza que algun ou malo mal [s/c] contento falsame«te me vuiere 
ocumulado [sic] para Responder a ello pues siempre se deue de oyr 
a la otra parte. Fue seruido el Se«or Prinsepe Maurisio de 
mandarme la orden siguiente[:] Alsoo in te quartier van den 
geneeral luijtenant den beer graeve Koningsmarck eenige ge expri- 
menterde hoofofisieren ontbrecken en ten dienst van te lant 
vereijscht dat daer in verde versien, soo voort den heer Luijtenant 
Coloonel den heer Fulana hier mede gehordoonert is hem met zijn 
compagnie te begeeven in te voornoemde quartier van Bovenge- 
noem de graef afwachtende de voordere ordres van den heer graef 
Koningsmarck Amsterdam Actum 28 noyemher x6j2. onderstont 
Mauricio P. deNassau.^^ 

Y enbiando su copia al Sewor Jeneral conde de Coningsmarck 
respondio desta mano lo que sigue en Italiano: Al molto Ilustre 
sigMore II sigwore Fugliana Luocotenente colonel et comandante de 
Uythooren II 29 de nouember a li 10: hore[.] Molto Ilustre sigwore 
Mi scruccio molto della sua Scontenteza di veder si levato de vn 
posto ch’auerebbe adesso forteficato Vostro Signore con tanta 
fatica non per sua gloria, ma per quella de vn altrro. Ma me ne 
duolerebbe asay piu si sapesti che Vostro Signore Stimaszechesio. 
lo sia ariuato per mia Culpa la cuale quanto ne sia con tanta 
Vostro Signore: vedera, Resto si por Vostro Signore: nel suo posto 
finch lo scriuo al Sigwore Prinsepe Mauricio, lo spero di farlo 



I would like to thank Prof. Femme Gaastra (Universiteit Leiden) for deciphering the 
Dutch, my colleague Haijo Westra for passing the letter on to Prof. Gaastra, and my col- 
league Federica Gowen for suggesting resolution of some abbriviations in the Italian. 
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demostratione bastanti per farlo mutare pensiere, fra tanto resto di 
cuore et anima di Vostro Signore: II vmilimo et obligatisimo 
seruitore Conrado Christophoro di Coningmarck [sic] 

no obstante viendo que el teniente Colonel Shimel penick congrega 
los Capitanes, y aun que vuyese visto la orden del Senor Conde de 
Coningsmarck se atenia solame«te a la orden del Senor P. 
Maurisio le entregue el gouierno tan apetitozo della como para la 
experiencia que Yo tengo my enfado por el riesgo que considero en 
la reputacion del, que alia cuydare y asymismo, por no tener 
dependensias con algunos vyllanos que con capa de lealdad 
simulan mucha traision, que son escuchados. tiendo solamewte el 
que sin azerme algun cargo, otro ocupe lo que Yo fortifique pues 
dize i: paulo aotimote (labrante agricolan oportet aprimum de 
fructibus persipere) pues los soldados que azemos p[ro]fesion de 
ser[l]o amamos el riesgo por la gloria a que aspiramos no por la 
conuenensia ymaginaria que algunos Jusgan, y las que Yo de esta 
mudansa de cuartel he sacado son auerme desertado viente [sic] 
hombres en buna noche los majores Soldados de my Compaw/a los 
mas burgezes de Amsterdam por aprehension que cobrarao de que 
los lleuamos a otra parte sera nesesario sino paresen recrutar de 
nouo la Compania. 

El senor P. maurisio a gujos [sic] pies me riendo [sic] postrado para 
lo adelante considerara mis obras, y que soy espaneol [sic] fiel 
servidor de Su Alteza: el senor prinsepe de oranje y verdadero 
zelador de la conseruasion destes estados: de los Sewores 
Burgowestres de amsterdam a los cuales siempre he procurado dar 
gusto ohir obedeser todo lo que me an ordenado. estoy sierto 
patrosinharan mis pretensiones pues tiene bien exprimentada la 
sinseridad de my Yntension y que es fidelisima: y por ultimo digo a 
vuestra merced que soy el primero ofisial espanol que tomo 
seruisio en olanda a quien se nego el fruto de su trabajo, sy el 
mismo es recompe«sa de seruicio y fidelidade puede vuestra 
merced ponderar. Don Nicolas de oluiera [sic]. 

An analysis of the morphological items detects a Catalan speaker. Phono- 
logically, (i) the multiple examples of the voiced corono- or dorso- 
alveolar groove fricative [-z-] in intervocalic position instead of the 
voiceless allophone [-s-], as in Spanish; (2) the plethora of cases of 
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pronunciation of the [s] sibilant (voiceless corono or dorso-alveolar 
groove fricative) in place of the expected Castilian interdental theta [6] 
(voiceless interdental slit fricative); and (3) the repeated incidence of 
Catalan rather than Spanish spellings, all indicate a Catalan speaker 
writing in his not-so-native Spanish, this notwithstanding the ortho- 
graphic contamination stemming from Selomoh Da Costa’s Portuguese 
mother tongue (e.g., hun, pergunta, huna, renhida, nele, cobrarao, 
destes, patrosinharan, etc.).^^ 

I. cauza (In the letter) - causa [-z-] (Catalan orthography and pronuncia- 
tion) - causa [-S-] (Spanish orthography and pronunciation) 

1. ocaziones - ocasions [-z-] - ocasiones [-s-] 

2. plasa - pla^a [-z-] - plaza [6] 

3. espanya - espanya - espana 

2. ofisiales - oficials - oficiales [0] 

3. majores - majors - mayores 

3. Espanyoles - espanyols - espanoles 
3. girona - Girona - Gerona 

2. aplicasion - aplicasio [-s-] - aplicacion [ 9 ] 

3. Jo - Jo (as in ‘judge’) - Yo 

2. Barselona - Barcelona /bar-sa-lona/ - Barcelona [0] 

1. tortoza - Tortosa /tar-to-za/ - Tortosa [-s-] 

2. Reformasion - reformasio [-S-] - reformacion [ 9 ] 

2. prosediendo - procedent /pro-sa-dent/ - procediendo [ 9 ] 

1. prezente - present /pra-zent/ - presente [-s-] 

2. guarnision - guarnisio [-S-] - guarnicion [0] 

2. fortificasiones - fortificasions [-S-] - fortificaciones [0] 

2. prensipales - principals /prin-si-pals/ - principals [ 9 ] 

2. solisitando - solicitant /so-li-si-tant/ - solicitando [0] 

2. viguilansa - vigilansia [-s-] - vigilancia [0] 

2. sinqiienta - cinqiianta /siq-kuan-ta/ - cincuenta [0] / 0iq-kuen-ta/ 

2. Cabesa [-s-] - cap - cabeza [ 9 ] 

2. notisia - noticia /no-ti-sia/ [-S-] - noticia /no-ti- 9 ia/ 

2. sustansia - substancia [-s-] - substancia [ 9 ] 

2. avansados - avansats [-s-] - avanzados [0] 



E. Bonet and M.-R. Lloret, Fonologia catalana (Barcelona 1998). 
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3 . enpenyar - empenyar - empenar 
i.coza - cosa [-z-] - cosa [-s-] 

It merits noting that these characteristics of Catalan are exclusively 
orthographic and phonologic, not syntactic. The Catalan lexical terms 
found in the letter are like shards from a broken urn, for they prove that 
Catalan was known at the Esnoga and within the Portuguese Jewish 
community. It never prospered, though, giving way to the dominant 
Portuguese and Spanish (and, later French and English). As such, here is a 
unique instance of a minority language on the verge of disappearance 
outside of its linguistic homeland. 

Nicolas d’Oliver i Fullana also admits that ‘while he does not 
command nor speak the Dutch or Flemish language’ (aun que Caresco de 
plena notisia del lenguaje del payz), he still communicates and under- 
stands what needs to be communicated and understood (no dexo de 
entender. sy se entrep[r]etan Bien ou mal mis razones, y asinmismo 
comprendo la sustansia tanto de lo que se dize como de lo que se escriue). 
This was to no avail, though, because unfortunately the Majorcan felt 
that his scientific expertise in military engineering, as well as his loyal 
professional service to the Dutch Republic, went unrecognised by the 
military establishment. 



Kenneth Brown 
University of Calgary 



A similar phenomenon can be found in the Province of Kerala, India, where, in the 
late seventeenth century, three boatloads of Majorcan xuetes (converts) arrived, and be- 
came practising Jews. At the very onset, these people must have spoken and written in Cata- 
lan. There are at least three Romance-Language lexical items in the local language. Cf. The 
following bibliography: M.B. Amzalak, Nottsias dos Judeos de Cochin mandados por 
Mosseh Pereyra de Paiva (Lisboa 1923); N. Katz and E.S. Goldberg, The Last Jews of 
Cochin: Jewish Identity in Hindu India (Columbia 1993); and O. Slapak, ed.. The Jews of 
India: A Story of Three Centuries (Jerusalem 1996). 
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A Mid-Seventeenth-Century Manuscript of the 
(Unpublished) Hebrew Grammars of Menasseh ben Israel 
AND Isaac Aboab da Fonseca Recovered 



In December i8ii an interesting collection of Sephardic Hebrew and 
Judaic printed books and manuscripts from the library of the deceased 
Dayan of the Portuguese-Jewish Community in Amsterdam, Solomon 
Jessurun, was put up for sale in the house of mourning at Rapenburger- 
straat ii8. For this auction a Hebrew-Dutch catalogue was published, 
which seems to have hardly been noticed by modern bibliographers/ The 
non-Hebrew section of the catalogue has a Dutch title: CATALOGUS 
van eene ... VERZAMELING grootendeels Hebreeuwsche, verders 
Spaansche, Portugeesche en Eransche, meest Godgeleerde Mozatsche 
BOEKEN, en ... 250 MANUSCRIPTEN ... bijeenverzameld door R. 
SALOMO JESSURUN , ... Zijnde de Catalogus d 2 st . ... bij den Makelaar 
DANIEL LOPES SALZEDO ...te bekomen. Gedrukt te Amsterdam, ter 
Boekdrukkerije van Belinfante & Comp. 1811. (Catalogue of a collection 
of mainly Hebrew, and Spanish, Portuguese and French Jewish theolog- 
ical books, and 250 manuscripts, collected by Solomon Jessurun. Sold by 
Daniel Lopes Salzedo).^ 

Giving only one example of the importance of this collection: among 
the non-Hebrew manuscripts in Folio a copy of an anonymous Spanish 
translation of the Mishnah with commentaries, in five volumes, occurs, 
completed in Amsterdam in 1663 and probably the work of rabbi Jacob 
Judah Leon Templo (financially supported by the Millenarian Adam 
Boreel at Middelburg). Perhaps Jacob Abendana also contributed to this 
translation.^ In March 1727 Willem Surenhuisen, the well-known editor 



^ M. Kayserling used this catalogue in his Biblioteca Espanola-Portugueza-Judaica 
(Strasbourg 1890, reprinted 1971). 

^ There is a copy in the Bibliotheek van de Koninklijke Vereeniging van de Belangen des 
Boekhandels (BKVB) in Amsterdam, press mark N.v. 837; cf. S. Shunami, Bibliography of 
Jewish bibliographies. Reprint of 196^ edition with corrections (Jerusalem 1969} no. 293. 

^ Cf. J.W. Wesselius, ‘I don’t know whether he will stay for long. Isaac Abendana’s early 
years in England and his Latin translation of the Mishnah’, Studia Rosenthaliana 22 (1988) 
92, n. 40. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 200$, 98-ioy 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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of the Latin translation of the complete Mishnah, who had probably used 
the manuscript for his translation, incorrectly informed J.C. Wolfius (the 
famous bibliographer of Hebrew books at Hamburg) that it had been 
sold at the sale of Cornells Schulting’s library.'* Actually, it had been sold 
privately to an anonymous Portuguese Jew in Amsterdam, perhaps to 
Solomon Jessurun’s father? 

Some years ago, a Dutch dealer of antiquarian Hebrew and Judaic 
books showed me a manuscript that is also mentioned in this catalogue 
(listed under the Spanish and Portuguese Manuscripts in Quarto, no. 
1 14), but which had disappeared since then (it emerged recently in the 
United Kingdom). He allowed me to study it. 



The manuscript 

The manuscript contains two Hebrew grammars. The first is written 
from left to right and appears to be Menasseh ben Israel’s Safah Berurah 
in four books (Portuguese and Hebrew); it wants a title page, and is 
foliated 1-59. The verso sides of the leaves are left blank, with the 
exception of Book 3 (fols 22-43 ). h is written in a current Portuguese and 
square Sephardic Hebrew handwriting and has blind ruling. Written 
from right to left, and with a title page, the second grammar is Isaac 
Aboab da Fonseca’s Melekhet ha-diqduq (fully in Hebrew), foliated 
aleph-ivav, written on the rectos and the versos in a Sephardic square and 
semi -cursive Hebrew hand with blind ruling.^ The Hebrew in both texts 
is apparently in the same handwriting. However, no name of a scribe is 
mentioned. The manuscript is bound in a contemporary fine vellum 
binding. The covers show a gilt double filet border and fleur-de-lis 
corner-pieces enclosing a larger central fleur-de-lis in gold. 

Both the grammar of Menasseh ben Israel and of Isaac Aboab da 
Fonseca were never published. Of Menasseh’s grammar only one seven- 



J.W. Wesselius, ‘De briefwisseling tussen Johann Christoffer Wolf en Willem 
Surenhuisen (1720-1727)’, Studia Rosenthaliana 26 (1992) 136-148. 

^ Chancery Quarto. 205 x 147 mm. Collational formula: F iP^ IlF IV^ V* vF: 84 
leaves. 
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teenth-century manuscript copy is known,*’ of Aboab’s grammar two 
eighteenth-century copies have been recorded/ So the dating of this 
newly retrieved manuscript becomes very important. There appear to be 
two clues: the paper evidence and a provenance inscription. 

The text of the two grammars was written on 72 leaves of one 
paperstock (watermark: three circles arranged vertically with a crown 
above, in the top circle a cross, in the middle a P or D, in the lowest BR). 
Of the second rather thick paperstock of 12 leaves (watermark: addorsed 
C’s over a cross of Lorraine with crown above) only 4 pages have been 
used, for an owner’s inscription, a list of Hebrew grammatical terms with 
Portuguese translation and some Hebrew notes. 

Although no identical watermarks were found in the existing litera- 
ture it is almost certain that the two paperstocks in this manuscript date 
from the middle of the seventeenth century. Paper with a similar ‘Three 
Circles with Crown’ watermark is dated by Edward Heawood, no. 265, 
as manufactured or used in the year 1653;* by Nikolai Petrovich 
Likhachev, no 3054, as used in 1643/ by Oriol Vails i Subira, no. 
1385, as used in 1653.^° Paper with similar marks of the ‘Addorsed C’s 
with Crown’ is dated by Heawood, nos. 2888-2898, between 1605 and 
1646, by Likhachev, nos. 2909-10, 2912, as seventeenth-century paper, 
and by L. Wiener, pp. 27, as paper produced and used between 1578 and 
1688.^^ The paper with the three circles is of Italian origin (Lombardia), 
the other stock is French. 

The provenance inscription in Portuguese is found on a blank leaf 
opposite the title page of Aboab’s Melekhet ha-diqduq and was written 
by a member of the Jessurun family, stating that he received this manu- 
script from the cousin-german of his father, named David ben Aron 
Jesurun, and that it was formerly in the hands of his great-grandfather, 
Jacob Jesurun. He also gave him another book, written in his own hand- 



^ L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew and Judaic manuscripts in Amsterdam pub- 
lic collections. II. Catalogue of the manuscripts of Ets Haim / Livraria Montezinos, 
Sephardic Community of Amsterdam (Leiden 1975) no. 326. 

^ L. Fuks and R.G. ¥uks-Mansteid, Hebrew and Judaic manuscripts, nos 328 and 429. 

* E. Fieawood, Watermarks, mainly of the lyth and i8th centuries ('Amsterdam 1969'^). 

® Likhachev’s watermarks. An English language version, ed. by J.S.G. Simmons (Am- 
sterdam 1994). 

O. Vails I Subira, Paper and watermarks in Catalonia / El papel y sus filigranas en 
Catalunya. Ed. and transl. from the Spanish by J.S.G. Simmons (Amsterdam 1970). 

’’ L. Wiener, Etude sur les filigraines des papiers lorrains (Nancy 1893). 
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writing (that of Jacob) containing the regulations of the Talmud and the 
dibburim of Ibn Ezra and Rashi. (Followed by a Hebrew formula: ‘May 
his merit protect us, so be it’): 

Este livro me deo oSr. David de Aron Jesurun primo hirmao do Sr. 
meo Pae. me pareze foy do B A Sr. Jb. ]esurun meo visavo. tambem 
me deo hum livro escrito de sua mao (dedo. Sr Jb.) contem as 
regras do Talmud & diburim de Aben hezra & ressi. 

The eldest Aron Jesurun to be found in the betrothal records of the Portu- 
guese Jews in the Municipal Archives of Amsterdam was born 1680, and 
married 1724, in which year his father is not mentioned, possibly because 
he had already died. Two other Aron’s are known: one born in 1695 
married in 1722, no father mentioned either, and one probably born in 
1695, married in 1720. In this case the father appears to be a Jacob. 
In all likelihood he was the Aron de Jahacob Jesurun who is known in 
1727 as ‘administrador’ of the pious society Gemilut Hasidim.^^ So Jacob 
Jesurun, the first known owner of the manuscript, and great-grandfather 
of the person who wrote a note in the manuscript, was most probably 
born about 1630-1640. In the betrothal registers there are two Jacobs 
Jesurun from about this period: the first, date of birth unknown, married 
in 1658, the other was born in 1660 and married in 1690 and can conse- 
quently not be the father of the eldest Aron mentioned here. It seems most 
likely that the first mentioned Jacob Jesurun is identical with the person 
who financed an edition of Moses Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitswot, the 
613 precepts with annotations by Moses Nahmanides and various other 
texts, published in 1660 by the famous Amsterdam printer Joseph 
Athias.^'^ This Jacob Jesurun apparently was interested in Hebrew litera- 
ture and it is very plausible that he was the first owner of the manuscript 
(and the scribe). The Jessurun family belongs to the earliest known 
conversos who settled as Jews in Amsterdam at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The manuscript remained in the Jessurun family until the death 
of Solomon Jessurun (i752?-i8ii), when it was offered for sale in 



D. Verdooner and H. Snel, Trouwen in Mokum / Jewish marriage in Am- 

sterdam (’s-Gravenhage 1991} II, Index 14, 620. 

L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew and Judaic manuscripts II, no. 386. 

Cf. M. Steinschneider, Catalogus librorum hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
(Berolini 1852-1860) (reprinted 1931, 1964, 1999) col. 2926. 
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Amsterdam. The seventeenth-century manuscript by Jacob Jesurun, 
Regras do Talmud, is no. no in the same section of the auction 
catalogue. 



The grammar by Menasseh ben Israel 

The well-known rabbi, printer and diplomat Menasseh ben Israel (1604- 
1657) informs his readers in several of his publications that he had 
written a Hebrew grammar, Safah Berurah (hoc est, Labia clara). In 1632 
in the first part of his Spanish Conciliador (Al lector, leaf (a) 4v) he tells us 
that he had finished his grammar during the year before, in four books; 
which he repeated in 1633 in the Latin Conciliator (Lectori Salutem, leaf 
’''2v). In 1641, in the second part of the Spanish Conciliador, he adds that 
he had started writing the grammar when he was 17 years old and that it 
is a manuscript, circulating from hand to hand. At the end of his life, in 
the edition of his Piedra gloriosa (1655), Menasseh says that he now 
intends to print the grammar, which he has perfected (con nuevas 
observaciones mias). After his death, this information was repeated by 
Daniel Levi (Miguel) de Barrios in his biography of Menasseh’s teacher, 
rabbi Isaac Uziel, Vida de Ishac Huziel (1682) p. 47: por imprimir la 
mayor parte llegados a la ultima perfeccion. 

In the eighteenth century J.C. Wolfius^^ lists a manuscript copy of the 
grammar in the library of the great collector rabbi David Oppenheim 
from Prague, but by 1850 this was no longer existant according to M. 
Steinschneider,^^ and during the second half of the nineteenth century no 
copy was known to scholars. Still, at the end of the century, in 1899, the 
Amsterdam collector of Sephardica David Montezinos succeeded in 
buying a copy at the famous sale of David Henriques de Castro’s library 
(no. 520) for 68 Dutch guilders. This manuscript appeared to have been 
written in 1647 by Menasseh’s pupil Selomo de Oliveira and reposes now 



J.C. Wolfius, Bibliotheca Hebraea III (Hamburg 1727) 708. 
M. Steinschneider, Catalogus, col. 1645. 
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in the library Ets Haim/Livraria Montezinos in Amsterdam (49 D 7)/^ It 
is believed that this text was dictated by Menasseh himself/* 

The present manuscript seems to offer a somewhat more elaborate 
text and might represent the more definitive version which Menasseh 
mentioned in his Piedra Gloriosa in 1655. 

The grammar by Isaac Aboab da Fonseca 

Isaac Aboab da Fonseca (1605-1693) was born in Portugal. Soon after 
his birth his family moved to Southern France from where they went to 
Amsterdam in 1612, where he acquired much learning under the 
guidance of Isaac Uziel, was appointed hazan at the age of 14, teacher at 
the age of 18 and became hakham in 1626 at the age of 21. In 1641, at the 
age of 3 6, he came to Dutch Brazil, where he served as the spiritual leader 
of the Jewish community in Pernambuco until 1654.’^^ In Amsterdam, 
where he had been the youngest of four hakhamim, he had preached only 
at evening services, taught Hebrew grammar and basic classes in Talmud 
at an annual salary of 450 florins. In Brazil he became the only hakham 
of a large congregation at an annual salary of 1,600 florins. It is obvious 
that Aboab accepted the invitation of the first great congregation in 
America in order to further Judaism in the New World and at the same 
time to advance his career and to improve his financial status. In Recife 
he was in charge of all rabbinical functions and gave instruction in the 
Gemara school. He also composed Hebrew prayers and confessions for 
his congregation. He returned to Amsterdam after the Portuguese had 
recaptured the region in 1654. He was reinstated in his old position and 
was a member of the Beth-Din. Aboab died at the age of 88, having 



For an extensive analysis of the grammar see A.J. Kleinsmit, ‘Amsterdam Sephardim 
and Hebrew grammar in the seventeenth century’, Studia Rosenthaliana 22 (1988) 144-164 
esp. 145-153- 

^ J. Meijer, Encyclopaedia Sefardica Neerlandica II (Amsterdam 5710 [1950]) 44 (with 
illustration of the title page) 46. 

D.F. Mendes, Memorias do estabelecimento e progresso dos Judeos Portuguezes e 
Espanhoes nesta famosa citade de Amsterdam. A Portuguese chronicle of the history of the 
Sephardim in Amsterdam up to 2772. Ed. with introd. and annotations by L. Fuks and R.G. 
Fuks-Mansfeld and a philological commentary, analysis and glossaries by B.N. Teensma 
(Assen 1975) 26 and 156, n. 64. 
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guided his people for seventy years, as the inscription on his tomb 

^ ^ 20 

states. 

His short Hebrew grammar Melekhet ha-diqduq existed until now in 
two eighteenth-century copies, both written by David Franco Mendes 
(1713 -179 2) and both reposing in the Ets Haim library of the Portuguese 
Community of Amsterdam (47 E 4 and 47 C 12). The first copy Franco 
Mendes wrote as a boy of 15 years old in 1728, and clearly shows his 
skills as a pupil of the famous calligrapher Joseph Shiprut de Gabay, the 
second he copied in about 1760. Both are dated on the title page with the 
Jewish year 5+2+400. Some historians read this as 5402 [=1641/42], 
since there is no indication ‘according to the abbreviated era’, others 
(among them J.S. da Silva Rosa and A. Wiznitzer)^^ read it as an abbrevi- 
ated date, i.e. [51407 [=1646/7]. In any case, both dates suggest that 
Aboab composed his grammar in Brazil. 



When and where was Aboab’s grammar written? 

The present manuscript, like the two eighteenth-century copies by Franco 
Mendes, is dated on its title page, like most Hebrew books of the period, 
in the form of a chronogram, borrowed from a biblical text (Lam. 2:13): 
‘O daughter of Jerusalem’. The expression ‘O daughter’ (ha-bat) has been 
written in larger characters, to indicate that they have numerical value ( 5 
+ 2 + 400, as mentioned above). Also, the title page bears the name of the 
city of Amsterdam, probably referring to the place, where the text was 
copied, or because the name of Amsterdam was widely known. 

In almost all references to Isaac Aboab’s departure for Brazil the year 
1642 is mentioned, therefore the date on the title pages of the two eigh- 



D. Henriques de Castro Mz., Keur van grafstenen op de Portugees-Israelietische 
hegraafplaats te Ouderkerk aan de Amstel met beschrijving en biografische aantekeningen. 
Met platen /Selected gravestones from the Dutch Portuguese Jewish cemetery at Ouderkerk 
aan de Amstel with descriptions and biographical notes. With plates. A photographic re- 
print of the Dutch German edition (i88y) preceded by an English translation of the origi- 
nal, additional descriptions of six gravestones and by introductory and bibliographical 
contributions (Ouderkerk aan de Amstel 1999) 39-42. 

J.S. da Silva Rosa, ‘lets over den Amsterdamschen Opperrabbijn Isaac Aboab’, 
Centraalhlad voor Israelieten in Nederland 29 (1913) nos 39-41 (list of Aboab’s works, no. 
2); A. Wiznitzer, ‘The minute book of congregations Zur Israel of Recife and Magen Abra- 
ham of Mauricia, Brazil’, Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society 41 (1953) 
217-302; idem, Jews in colonial Brazil (New York i960) 169. 
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teenth-century copies is often read as 1647, because it was considered 
improbable that Aboab wrote this text so soon after his arrival in Brazil. 
However, in a series of publications Isaac Samuel Emmanuel, rabbi and 
historian of the Jews in the Caribbeans (1899-1972), has shown that 
Aboab left Amsterdam not in 1642, but in the early summer of 1641 and 
arrived in Brazil already in the late summer of 1641. The journey by ship 
from Holland to Brazil took about three months. The proof of his 
statement Emmanuel found in the Livro dos Acordos da Nagdo (the 
Book of Resolutions of the Portuguese Jewish Community of Amster- 
dam): on 29 May 1641 the Parnassim replaced Isaac Aboab da Eonseca 
by Menasseh ben Israel as teacher ‘because Aboab is going to Brazil’ and 
they wished to guarantee the continuity of education at the Amsterdam 
Talmud Torah school. The resolution bears Menasseh ben Israel’s 
signature: 

Visto Irse o Haham Isack aboab Pera o Brazil seer nessario e 
Conveniente snomeha [= se nomea] en seu lugar outro Ruby a ver 
de ensinar en talmutorah 

The 1728 copy by David Eranco Mendes is part of a small manuscript of 
three Hebrew texts by Isaac Aboab da Eonseca: 

I. Zekher ‘asiti le-nifla’ot El (I have put up a memorial of the wonders of 
God); 

II. Prayers for the Ninth of Av; 

III. A grammar. 

The first part is a poem, with 22 alphabetically arranged rhymes, 
describing the sufferings which Aboab and his people had to experience 
in the war in Pernambuco between the Portuguese and the Dutch, culmi- 
nating in the siege of Recife and the rescue by two Dutch ships on 23 June 
1646 (9 Tammuz 5406). This poem is generally considered the first 



I.S. Emmanuel, ‘Jewish education in Curasao (1692-1802)’, Publications of the 
American Jewish Historical Society 44 (1954/55) 215-216; idem, ‘Fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the Jews in Brazil (1630-1654)’, American Jewish Archives 7 (1955) 5 and no. 12; 
the full text of this resolution was published by W.Chr. Pieterse in her doctoral thesis Daniel 
Levi de Barrios als geschiedschrijver van de Portugees-Israelietische Gemeente te Amster- 
dam inzijn ‘Triumpho del govierno popular’ (Amsterdam 1968) 168. She also arrived at the 
conclusion (p. yif.) that Aboab went to Brazil in 1641. 
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Hebrew work written in America, in the year 1646.^^ It is dated with the 
Jewish year 5 + 400 + 6 in a chronogram, taken from Ezechiel 9:6: ‘but 
come not near any man upon whom is the mark’. So the 5 is read here as 
5000. 

Consequently, it seems illogical not to read the 5 in the date of the 
third part of the same manuscript (the grammar) as 5000, which means 
that the grammar was written in 1642 and not in 1647. As shown by 
Emmanuel, Aboab had been in Brazil in 1641 for some months already, 
and possibly the date on which he finished his grammar is indicated more 
precisely by the chronogram, mentioned above: ‘O daughter of Jerusa- 
lem’. This text is read in the synagogue around the Ninth of Av, the tradi- 
tional day of mourning for the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem. In 
1642 9 Av fell on 5 August. Alternatively, if one insists on the date 1647 
for the grammar, the date of finishing of the poem Zekher asiti l-nifla’ot 
El has to be read as 1651, which is not impossible either. The composi- 
tion of this complicated and learned poem may have lasted much longer 
than a few months after the events in June 1646. After his return to 
Amsterdam, Aboab published the contents of this poem again in 1655 in 
the introduction of his printed Hebrew translation of Abraham Kohen de 
Herrera’s Puerta del Cielo (Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim). 

Whichever way we read the date, the text of the grammar was 
completed in Brazil four years before the poem and thus constitutes the 
real first Hebrew text written in the New World. It is a small treatise of 12 
pages only, in all likelihood written from memory and without the help of 
a reference library. Aboab da Eonseca apparently needed a short 
grammar as a teacher of Hebrew to young children and conversos. It was 
probably used as a textbook by adults and children in Recife. The fact 
that both chronograms used by Aboab are referring to the destruction of 
the Temple in Jerusalem might refer at the same time to the threat of 
destruction of Recife by the Portuguese from about 1645, after the 
departure of Governor Johan Maurits of Nassau. 



M. Kayserling, ‘Isaac Aboab, the first Jewish author in America’, Publications of the 
American Jewish Historical Society 5 (18517) 125-136. 
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Conclusion 

The combination of the paper evidence and the provenance data can lead 
to the following conclusion. The manuscript was most probably copied 
about 165 5/60 or a few years later, during the lifetime of Isaac Aboab da 
Fonseca, the first rabbi in the New World, and possibly also during the 
lifetime of Menasseh ben Israel. Consequently we have here the first 
known manuscript copy of Isaac Aboab da Fonseca’s unpublished 
Hebrew grammar, which is the first Hebrew text written in the New 
World, together with the second known copy of Menasseh ben Israel’s 
unpublished Hebrew grammar in a more definitive version. 

Adri K. Offenberg 
Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, Amsterdam 
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The Jews of Ancient Cyprus 



Jews lived on the Greek islands in the Mediterranean Sea from as early as 
the third or second century BCE. Best known are the communities of 
Crete^ and Delos, ^ less known are those of Euboia, Cos, Rhodes, and 
Samos. ^ I will briefly present the most relevant evidence for Jewish 
presence on the important island of Cyprus.'* Scarce though it may be, 
this evidence does make clear that there was indeed a relatively large and 
vital Jewish community on this ancient island. I will first discuss the 
literary evidence, thereafter the epigraphic material. 



The literary evidence 

The earliest evidence is a passage in I Maccabees 15, describing Simon the 
Maccabee’s rule, during which he forged close contacts with the Romans 
in his struggle against the Seleucids. About 140 BCE Numenius was sent 
as his envoy to Rome and came back with ‘letters to the kings and coun- 
tries’ (I Macc. 15:15), in which the consul of Rome warned them not to 
harm the Jews anywhere. Copies were sent ‘to all the countries (...), and 
to the Spartans, and to Delos, and to Myndos, and to Sicyon, and to 
Caria, and to Samos, and to Pamphylia, and to Lycia, and to 
Elalicarnassus, and to Rhodes, and to Phaselis, and to Cos, and to Side, 



^ P.W. van der Horst, ‘The Jews of Ancient Crete’, //S 351 (1988) 183-200, reprinted in 
my Studies on the Jewish World of Early Christianity (Fribourg/Gottingen 1990) 148-165. 

^ Ph. Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de Delos (Paris 1970) 480-493, and idem, ‘Les 
Israelites de Delos et la juiverie delienne’. Bulletin de correspondence hellenique 106 (1982) 
465-504. 

^ See the survey by F. Millar in E. Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of 
Jesus Christ III.i, rev. ed. by G. Vermes et al. (Edinburgh 1986) 68-72. 

Very brief and incomplete surveys are A. Reifenberg, ‘Das antike zyprische Judentum 
und seine Beziehungen zu PalastinT, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 12 (1932) 
209-215; G. Hill, A History of Cyprus, 4 vols (Cambridge 1940) vol. I, 24iff.; and T.B. 
Mitford, ‘The Cults of Roman Cyprus’, Aufstieg und Niedergang der Romischen Welt 
11.18.3 (Berlin/New York 1990) 2204ff. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2003, 110-120 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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and to Arados, and to Gortyna, and to Cnidos and Cyprus and Gyrene’ 
(verse 23).^ This list no doubt implies that in all these places or regions 
Jewish communities were to be found. For Cyprus this implies that the 
Jews had been residents there for a considerable time previous to 140 
BCE. In order to understand why the rulers of Cyprus received a letter 
warning them not to harm the interests of the Jews, one must assume that 
their numbers were not insignificant, which would be possible only if the 
Jews had lived there already for a longer period, perhaps from as early as 
the third century BCE, like on Crete and Delos. ^ That Jews were present 
on the island at least in Maccabaean times is indicated also by the 
Elasmonaean coins found in Paphos.^ It should be borne in mind that 
Cyprus was attractive from an economic point of view since it was ‘admi- 
rably situated for commerce between Asia Minor, Syria, Judaea and 
Greece’.* Especially by the end of the first century BCE, ‘when Herod the 
Great obtained the concession of half the Cypriot copper-mines from 
Augustus in 12 B.C.E., the commercial prospects thus opened up will 
have encouraged Jewish immigration’.^ 

The impression of there being a large and significant community is 
corroborated by an important passage in Josephus. In Antiquitates 
judaicae XIII. 284, Josephus, speaking about the reign of Ptolemy IX 
Soter II (142-80 BCE), says that ‘at this time not only were the Jews in 
Jerusalem and in the country-side (of Judaea) in a flourishing condition, 
but also those who lived in Alexandria and in Egypt and Cyprus’. He 



’ For the problems relating to this letter (e.g., its displacement in the present text of I 
Macc.) see J.A. Goldstein, i Maccabees (Anchor Bible 41; Garden City 1976) 49iff. 

^ It is not clear to me how Lea Roth can confidently state that the beginning of the third 
century BCE was ‘the period at which a Jewish settlement on the island apparently began to 
develop on a large scale’ (L. Roth, ‘Cyprus’, Encyclopaedia judaica 5 [1972.] n8i), al- 
though, of course, it is not impossible to surmise that ‘under Ptolemy I there seems to have 
been a considerable exodus from Palestine of Jews who settled in many places in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and Cyprus must have had its share of such settlers’ (Hill, History of Cy- 
prus I, 241, n. 4). 

^ See D.H. Cox in Numismatic Notes and Monographs 145 (1959) 25L (nos 191-200, 
including Herodian coins). Reifenberg, ‘Das antike zyprische Judentum’, 213. 

Sh. Applebaum, ‘The Social and Economic Status of the Jews in the Diaspora’, in S. 
Safrai and M. Stern, eds. The Jewish People in the First Century II (Assen 1976) 71 1. 

® M. Smallwood, The Jews Under Roman Rule (Leiden 1976) 412. The reference for 
Herod is Josephus, Ant. Jud. XVI. 128-129. 
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adds, in a quote from Strabo, that Ptolemy’s mother, Cleopatra III, who 
was at war with her son, sent Jewish troops with Chelkias and Ananias as 
generals to Cyprus (Xlll.zSy)/^ Again, the fact that the Jews of Cyprus 
are mentioned in one breath with the large communities in Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Egypt is telling enough. The fact that the Egyptian queen 
sent Jewish troops to Cyprus only helps to confirm the impression that 
this island had a large Jewish presence in the last decades of the second 
century BCE. In Ant. ]ud. XVIII.131, Josephus tells us that one of 
Herod’s granddaughters, Alexandra, married an important man from 
Cyprus called Timios, probably a Jew as well.^^ Einally, in Ant. ]ud. 
XX.142 we read that in the middle of the fifties of the first century CE, 
the Roman governor of Judaea, Eelix, fell in love with Agrippa’s sister, 
Drusilla. She was married to Azizus, but with the aid of a Jewish 
magician from Cyprus called Atomus, he successfully induced her to 
marry him. Here for the first time we come across the motif of Jewish 
magicians from Cyprus which, as we will presently see, will occur more 
often. 

Philo is another witness to the Jewish presence on Cyprus, when 
around 40 CE, in Legatio ad Gaium 282, he has king Agrippa I list the 
many countries where Jews have established ‘colonies’, and goes on to 
say that many such colonies are also to be found on ‘the most highly 
esteemed of the islands, Euboea, Cyprus, and Crete’. 

Eurther evidence comes from the New Testament. The Book of Acts 
mentions several Jews from Cyprus. Eirst, in Acts 4:36 it is said that to 
the earliest Christian community in Jerusalem, consisting exclusively of 
Jews, belonged a Levite of Cypriot origin called Joseph, whom the 
apostles surnamed Barnabas. This Barnabas is later said to have become 
the most important companion of the apostle Paul during his early 
missionary activities. This partnership, however, soon broke up: Acts 
15:39 states that in Antioch they became so embroiled in conflict with 
each other that Barnabas sailed away to Cyprus, apparently returning to 



See M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism I (Jerusalem 1974) 

268ff. 

For the sequel see Ant. Jud. XIII. 324-333. 

Though that is not as certain as Lea Roth claims it to be (‘Cyprus’, 1181). 

A. Nobbs, ‘Cyprus’, in D.W.J. Gill and C. Glempf, eds. The Book of Acts in Its First- 
Century Setting. Volume 2; The Book of Acts in Its Graeco-Roman Setting (Grand Rap- 
ids/Carlisle 1994) 279-289. 
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his original homeland. Before that rupture, however, the two had visited 
Cyprus and proclaimed the Christian message in Salamis, the main city 
on the east coast of the island, where there were several synagogues (Acts 
13:5 says so explicitly). Thereafter they travelled to the West, and in 
Paphos ‘they met a certain magician, a Jewish false prophet, named Bar- 
Jesus’ (Acts 13:6), who opposed them and tried to turn the proconsul, in 
whose service he was, away from the faith, according to the author. Paul 
cursed the magician whereupon he became blind. This is our second 
encounter with a Jewish magician from Cyprus. 

Further indication of Jewish presence at Cyprus is given in Acts 11:19- 
20, where we are told that, after a persecution of Christians in Jerusalem 
(in the middle of the thirties), some of the persecuted Jewish Christians 
‘travelled as far as Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, and they spoke the 
word to no one except Jews; but among them were some men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene who, on coming to Antioch, spoke to the Greeks also’. This 
may imply that even before Paul’s first visit to Cyprus there were Jewish 
Christians on that island, but it is more probable that the reference is to 
Cypriot Jews who had moved to Palestine and became members of the 
early Christian community in Jerusalem. Thus even if the New Testament 
does not testify to the size and importance of the Cypriot Jewish 
community, its existence is taken for granted. Maybe one could even 
speculate that, in view of Paul’s custom of preaching first in the syna- 
gogues of the major diaspora centres, the fact that his very first 
missionary trip brings him to Cyprus is an indirect indication of the 
importance of the Jewish community there. 

For the period after 70 we have little literary evidence, but the Roman 
historian Cassius Dio (beginning of the third century CE) tells us that at 
the time of Trajan, in 115-117 CE, the Jews of Cyprus revolted against 
the Romans (and Greeks) under the leadership of a certain Artemion, and 
massacred 240.000 non-Jews (Historia Romana LXVIII.32). According 
to Eusebius they even destroyed the whole city of Salamis and massacred 
all its inhabitants (Chronicon, Trajan XIX, p. 219 ed. Karst = p. 164 ed. 
Schoene = Jerome, Chron. p. 196 ed. Elelm).^'* This revolt was part of a 
larger Jewish uprising that started in the Cyrenaica (i.e., Libya), where 



The same information is repeated by Orosius VII. 12. 8 and Syncellus 657. See M. 
Hengel and A.M. Schwemer, Paul Between Damascus and Antioch (London 1997) 347, 
n. 240. 
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the Jews attacked the Greeks and Romans and killed 220.000 of them 
after having committed undescribable atrocities (says Dio), and the revolt 
spread to nearby Egypt and Cyprus. Even though these numbers of 
casualties are improbably high,^'’ they do indicate that the Jewish popula- 
tion of Cyprus must have been large. There is also a notice in Eusebius to 
the effect that the Cypriot Jews came to the rescue of the Egyptian Jews 
and ‘continued to plunder the country of Egypt’ (Historia Ecclesiastica 
4.2). The war was devastating, and the Romans ruthlessly quelled the 
revolt, almost totally annihilating the Jewry of Egypt and of the 
Cyrenaica.^^ About the fate of the Cypriot Jews in the suppression of the 
revolt we know little, but, as Cassius Dio reports, because of their role in 
the war ‘no Jew may set foot on this island [Cyprus] anymore, but if one 
of them is driven upon its shores by a storm, he is put to death’ (Hist. 
Rom. LXVIIL32). This again is an exaggeration, but it does indicate that 
the magistrates took extreme measures against the Jews there. The fact 
that the Romans - successfully - tried to kill as many insurgents as 
possible implies that by 117 CE Cypriot Jewry was at least decimated, if 

. 18 

not worse. 

It is probably because of its (near) extinction that, over the next 
centuries, the literary sources are silent about this community.^^ We have 
to wait till the early seventh century when Sophronius, bishop of 
Jerusalem, tells us a story about a Christian on Cyprus who had fallen ill 
but was healed by two Christian saints, Cyrus and John, who found out 
that the poor man had been made ill by a Jewish magician who lived on 



See Smallwood, The Jews, 389-427, esp. 412-415; Schiirer, History I (Edinburgh 
1973) 529-534- 

^ Reifenberg, ‘Das antike zyprische Judentum’, 211: ‘eine Starke Ubertreibung.’ 

See J. Meleze-Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt (Philadelphia 1995) 198-205. 
Rabbinic literature seems, according to some interpreters (e.g. S. Krauss in his entry 
on Cyprus in the Jewish Encyclopedia) to confirm this when in jSuk 5.1,55b, it is said that 
the blood of the Jews slaughtered by Trajan flowed into the sea as far as Cyprus (the passage 
is repeated in Lamentations Rabbah 1 . 1 6.4 5 ), but here it is rather the Jews of Egypt or Pales- 
tine who are meant. See Stern, Greek and Latin Authors II (Jerusalem 1980) 389. 

I refer here only in passing to the fifth-century Acts of Barnabas (chapter 23), which 
mentions the synagogue of Salamis and tells the legendary story of a Jewish uprising against 
Barnabas’ preaching organised by the Jewish magician Bar-Jesus, resulting in the death of 
Barnabas. 
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the island (here we meet a Jewish magician for the third time).^° Shortly 
afterwards (in the thirties or fourties of the seventh century CE), bishop 
Leontius of Neapolis (on Cyprus) wrote a work Contra Judaeos,^^ which 
writing may be taken to point towards a Jewish presence on the island. 
This is confirmed by the report of Eutychius Alexandrinus (first half of 
the tenth century) that during the reign of Eleraclius (610-641) Cypriot 
Jews joined their Palestinian coreligionists in a series of raids of Christian 
monasteries.^^ As we shall see, epigraphical sources indicate that in the 
centuries after 117 CE the Jewish community of Cyprus seems indeed to 
have recovered from the blow. 



The epigraphic evidence 

Let us now turn to the epigraphic evidence.^'* The earliest piece is an 
inscription from the (probably late) Hellenistic period found in Kourion, 
mentioning the Jew Onias.^^ Unfortunately it does not yield any other 
information. Erom the Roman period, more specifically from the third 
and fourth centuries CE, derive the following. Erom the third century is 



“ Laudatio sanctorum martyrum Cyri et Johannis 55 (= PG 87/3: 3625). J. Starr, The 
Jews of the Byzantine Empire (New York 15139) 85f., mentions medieval sources reporting 
that a Jewish sorcerer from Salamis was burnt there at the stake ca. 635 CE. 

PG 93:1597-1612. On this treatise see H. Schreckenberger, Die christlichen 
Adversus-Judaeos-Texte und ihr literarisches und historisches Umfeld (i.-ii. Jh.) (Frank- 
furt a.M. 1990) 445. 

This is, of course, not necessarily the case. It is also unwarranted to conclude from the 
fact that Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, wrote a refutation of the ideas of a great number of 
Jewish (and Christian) groups, that all these groups were represented on Cyprus, in spite of 
what is suggested by S. Krauss and W. Horbury, The J ewish-Christian Controversy I: His- 
tory (Tubingen 1996) 43. 

Annales II. 220-223 {PG 111:1084-5 = CSCO 45:101-2). See K.L. Noethlichs, Die 
Juden im christlichen Imperium Romanum (4.-6. Jahrhundert) (Berlin 2001) 48, with 
n. III. 

Some of it was collected by J.-B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum II (Rome 
1952) 6f., and B. Lifshitz, Donateurs et fondateurs dans les synagogues juives (Paris 1967) 
73-76. See also T.B. Mitford, ‘Some New Inscriptions from Early Christian Cyprus’, 
Byzantion 20 (1950) 105-175, here esp. 110-116. The corpora of Frey and Lifshitz will be 
referred to in the main text as CIJ and DF. 

T.B. Mitford, The Inscriptions of Kourion (Philadelphia 1971) 133b (no. 70). An- 
other late Hellenistic inscription mentioned as Jewish by Mitford, ‘Cults’, 2204, is much 
too fragmentary to warrant his conclusion that it ‘appears to concern the construction in ce- 
dar wood of the doorway of a synagogue at Amathus’ (ibid.). 
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CIJ 736 = DF 83, an inscription on a column from Lapethos that reads: 
‘Ex-voto of rabbi Atticus.’^^ This inscription need not imply that as early 
as the third century CE the Jewish community of Cyprus had come under 
rabbinic sway, for that would be both improbable and exceptional. Erom 
the circa 60 ‘epigraphical rabbis’^^ it is very difficult to ascertain in which 
cases the word rabbi designates an ordained Rabbi and in which cases it 
means just an individual of rank or an important person, a well estab- 
lished meaning of rabbi, also in rabbinic literature.^* ‘Rabbi’ was not a 
protected title and there was no central registry of persons who were 
ordained Rabbis. ‘Who could prevent various communities from 
bestowing the title “rabbi” on their prominent citizens regardless of their 
practices and beliefs? Elence it makes no sense to assume that all rabbis in 
antiquity were Talmudic scholars. Other inscriptions make clear that 
the real leaders of the communities were the archontes, the archi- 
synagogoi, the gerousiarchai, etcetera. Most of the epigraphical rabbis 
were not rabbis in our sense of the word, and most synagogues in both 
Israel and the diaspora were not led by rabbis. Nowhere do the inscrip- 
tions support the notion of rabbinic dominance. Epigraphical rabbis 
‘appear as donors, not as leaders of the synagogues’.^^ This is probably 
what we see here: the marble column may very well have been a gift of 
‘rabbi’ Atticus, who on the basis of a vow (the text has euche = Hebrew 
neder) donated it to his synagogue. Of course the more important aspect 
of this inscription is that one century, or a century and a half, after the 
destructive war of 115-117 we again see Jewish presence on Cyprus and 
even the presence of synagogue buildings. 



For a discussion of this inscription see Reifenberg, ‘Das antike zyprische Judentum’, 

21 if. 

S.J.D. Cohen, ‘Epigraphical Rabbis’, /QR 72 (1981/82) 1-17. For an addendum see 
P.W. van der Florst, ‘Lord, Help the Rabbi’. The Interpretation of SEG XXXI 1578b’, ]]S 
38 (1987) 102-106, now also in my Essays on the Jewish World, 182-186. 

See L.I. Levine, The Rabbinic Class of Roman Palestine in Late Antiquity (Jerusa- 
lem/New York 1989) 15: ‘In antiquity this title was applied to anyone of high standing in 
the community.’ 

Cohen, ‘Epigraphical Rabbis’, 13. 

See P.W. van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs (Kampen 1991) 85-98; L.I. Levine, 
The Ancient Synagogue (New Haven-London 2000) 387-428. 

Cohen, ‘Epigraphical Rabbis’, 14 (italics added). 
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Probably also from the third century CE is DF 85,^^ again an inscrip- 
tion on a marble column, from Constantia. It is heavily damaged and 
very incomplete, but according to the most probable reading it says: of 

[NN?] who was five times archisynagogos, the son of Ananias, who was 
two times archon’^^ Another possibility is that Ananias’ son was five 
times archisynagogos and two times archon. These two titles are widely 
attested as designations of synagogue officials in Jewish inscriptions. 
Both were leading figures with tasks and responsibilities that are still rela- 
tively unclear but nonetheless important.^'* Even though the inscription is 
not very informative in itself, it does again testify to Jewish presence in 
Cyprus after the revolt. 

Erom the fourth century (but possibly later) is CIJ 735 = DF 82, again 
an inscription on a marble column, this time from the town of Golgoi: 
‘Jose the elder, son of Synesius, has restored the whole construction of the 
synagogue.’ Eor ‘synagogue’ the inscription has Hebraike, a very excep- 
tional term to designate a synagogue building. As far as I know, there is 
no other instance of this usage^^ (the first further occurrence being from 
the eleventh century). Obviously its meaning here is ‘the place where the 
Elebrews gather’. The designation ‘Hebrews’ for Jews is found more 
often in ancient inscriptions.^*’ The inscription implies that Jose paid for 
the costs of the restoration of the local synagogue, so he must have been 
well to do.^^ 

Erom the fifth or sixth century is an inscription from Lapethus listed 
by Lifshitz, but I find it a dubious case.^* DF 84 runs as follows: ‘God, 
help (us)! We, Entolios the elder and Enkairios the son of the late Isaak, 
who was also called Sindouros, offer you what is yours from what is 
yours. In the fifth month of the fifth indiction. Lord, save (us)! Amen.’ 



It is not in CIJ, because Mitford published the inscription only in 1950, after the 
death of Frey; see Mitford, ‘New Inscriptions’, 110-116. 

I here follow Lifshitz’s reconstruction with some modifications, not the more specula- 
tive one by Mitford. 

See Van der Horst, Epitaphs, 89-93; Levine, Synagogue, 390-404 (the best discus- 
sion). 

See also C. Claufien, Versammlung, Gemeinde, Synagoge. Das hellenistisch-jiidische 
Umfeld der fruhchristlichen Gemeinde (Gottingen 2.002.) 145. 

For instances from Rome, Corinth, and Lydian Philadelphia, see Van der Horst, Epi- 
taphs, 87. 

Pace S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer (Berlin 1922 = Hildesheim 1966) 307. 

The first editor thinks it is Christian; see Mitford, ‘New Inscriptions’, I4iff. 
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The inscription definitely has a Christian ring about it (‘we offer you 
what is yours from what is yours’), but Lifshitz argues that the names 
Entolios (N.B.: entole = Hebrew mitswah) and Isaak are typically Jewish 
and hence assumes that the inscription is of Jewish provenance. He 
himself must concede, however, that both names are found also among 
Christians in late antiquity. Names, morever, are never a sure criterion for 
the determination of the Jewishness of inscriptions, for there are very few 
names (if any) ‘which can be demonstrated to have been used only by 
Jews, and never by Christians or pagans, whether in the same or other 
geographic areas’. It cannot be excluded that this inscription is Jewish, 
but it is one of those cases where certainty is impossible. Finally, the only 
Hebrew evidence we have is a gem inscribed with the name ‘Benayahu 
ben Hur’ [Cl] 737), which unfortunately is hard to date.'*'^ It does attest, 
however, to Jewish presence. We may further point to Jewish oil lamps 
decorated with menorot from the third - fifth centuries CE, and to a glass 
medallion with a menorah, lulav and ethrog, from the same period."*^ 



Jewish magic and magicians 

We have observed references to Jewish magicians recurring in the 
evidence. Here it should be kept in mind that in antiquity quite often the 
words ‘magician’ or ‘magic’ were used as terms of abuse and reveal to us 
nothing more than the negative attitude of the users of these words 
towards the beliefs and practices of their opponents or enemies. Even so, 
it is striking that not only Christian but also Jewish authors (see 
Josephus, above) speak about Jewish magicians on Cyprus. In that light it 
may be interesting to note that in a well near Paphos a large cache of 
more than two hundred lead tablets with so-called defixiones (curses to 
‘bind’ people, i.e., to render them incapable of speaking or acting) from 



R.S. Kraemer, ‘Hellenistic Jewish Women: The Epigraphical Evidence’, SBL i <)86 
Seminar Papers (Atlanta 15186) 191. 

Although J. Juster, Les Juifs dans I’Empire Romain I (Paris 1914) 189, n. 5, thinks it 
is ‘tres ancien’. 

Reifenberg, ‘Das antike zyprische Judentum’, 213 (with photos opposite p. 212). T.B. 
Mitford, ‘Eurther Contributions to the Epigraphy of Cyprus’, American Journal of Archae- 
ology 65 (1961) ii8f., publishes the text of a Cypriot horoscope of Flavian date in which 
one of the months is given the Jewish name Shebat (if that reading is correct!), but it is hard 
to draw conclusions from that. 
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the early Christian period was discovered.'*^ Several elements in these 
texts betray Jewish influence. It is a well-known fact that Jews played a 
major role in the development and practice of magic in late antiquity,'*^ 
but as far as Cyprus is concerned it is noteworthy that in the first century 
CE Pliny the Elder writes: ‘There is yet another branch of magic, derived 
from Moses, Jannes, Lopates, and the Jews, but living many thousand 
years after Zoroaster. And much more recent is their branch in Cyprus’ 
{Naturalis Historia XXX.ii).'*'* Unclear though this passage may be, it 
does suggest Jewish prominence in circles of Cypriot magicians, nicely 
dovetailing with the various texts we have already seen about Cypriot 
Jewish magicians (in Josephus, the Book of Acts, Sophronius). There can 
be little doubt that magic was part and parcel of the Jewish religion on 
Cyprus, as elsewhere. 

Einally one further kind of indirect evidence must be mentioned 
briefly, namely the 23 inscriptions for the Theos Hypsistos (‘God Most 
High’) at Cyprus.'*^ This cult, ‘a convenient meeting ground for Jew and 
judaizer, Christian and pagan’,'*^ was certainly a product of ‘cross-fertil- 
ization between Jews and pagans’,'*'^ and may for that reason be regarded 
as a sign of Jewish presence, although that is not an unavoidable conclu- 
sion. Within this brief survey, we have, however, to leave that matter 
aside. 



See J.G. Gager, Curse Tablets and Binding Spells from the Ancient World (Oxford 
15192) 132-136. The more important of these defixiones were published as nos 127-142 in 
Mitford, The Inscriptions of Kourion, 246-283. 

See e.g. M. Simon, Verus Israel. A Study of the Relations Between Christians and 
Jews in the Roman Empire (Oxford 1986) 339-368. 

Stern, Greek and Latin Authors I, 498f. 

See the convenient list and the texts in S. Mitchell, ‘The Cult of Theos Hypsistos Be- 
tween Pagans, Jews, and Christians’, in P. Athanassiadi and M. Frede, eds. Pagan Monothe- 
ism in Late Antiquity (Oxford 1999) i44f. 

Mitford, ‘Cults’, 2207. 

Mitchel, ‘Cult’, 114. 
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Conclusion 

On the basis of this survey we may conclude that evidence for Jewish 
settlements exists for six towns and villages on Cyprus: Salamis, Paphos, 
Kourion, Golgoi, Constantia, and Lapethos.'*^ There were certainly more 
places where Jews lived of which we know nothing. The literary evidence, 
combined with the epigraphical material, shows that throughout the 
Hellenistic, Roman, and early Byzantine periods, Jews did live on 
Cyprus. For the first centuries we have to reckon with ever increasing 
numbers, although there is no way of being more precise. In none of the 
references to the Cypriot Jews during the last two centuries BCE and the 
first century CE is there any hint of friction at any time between them and 
the Creeks (and Romans) of the island, and Josephus does not mention 
any anti-Roman agitation after 70 CE, comparable to the trouble in 
Egypt and Cyrenaica at that time."^^ For reasons that by and large still 
remain unexplained, that peaceful situation changed drastically, 
however, when in 1 1 5 CE ‘the Jews of Cyprus made their sole, and fatal, 
incursion into recorded political history’. In spite of the devastating 
blow they received from the Romans, it is certain that the Jews were able 
to re-establish themselves on the island after some time (as they did in 
Egypt and the Cyrenaica). The evidence from the third through seventh 
centuries CE leaves no doubt about that.^^ 



Fieter W. van der Horst 
Universiteit Utrecht 



For their location see Map B VI i8 of the Tiibinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients: Die 
judische Diaspora bis zum 7. Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Wiesbaden 1992). 

Smallwood, The Jews, 412b 
Ibid., 412. 

I thank Dr. Janet W. Dyk for the correction of my English. 
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Jewish Legal Autonomy in the Middle Ages: an 
Unchallenged Institution? 



Up till now Jacob Katz’s statement that ‘the acceptance of an alien juris- 
diction was considered as the discarding of an integral part of the Jewish 
heritage’ has been generally accepted/ Katz referred to Rashi on Exodus 
2i:i: ‘These are the suits [mishpatim] you bring before them [lifnehem\.’ 
Because lifnehem is accentuated but unclear, Rashi explained it on the 
basis of the Babylonian Talmud and the midrashim: ‘He who brings a suit 
between Jewish litigants before gentiles thereby desecrates the Name [of 
God] and glorifies the name of idols. According to Katz there existed 
‘an unqualified prohibition of appealing to non-Jewish courts’ with an 
‘uncompromising character’;^ breaking this prohibition was considered a 
‘religious crime’'* because jurisdiction was always linked with religious 
concepts and ceremonies; therefore ‘the term arka’ot (gentile court) 
gained a negative emotional content to be equated almost with a non- 
Jewish house of worship’.^ 

Guido Kisch had taken it for granted that in the medieval court 
decisions ‘there is, in fact, not a single instance of a Jew’s bringing suit 
against a fellow-Jew in a non-Jewish court, not even as the result of 
mutual agreement or of a Jewish defendant’s refusing to appear before a 
Jewish court’. ^ Kisch referred to a taqqanah (‘ordinance’) decreed under 



^ J. Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance. Studies in Jewish-Gentile Relations in Medieval 
and Modern Times (London 15161) 53; in the Hebrew edition (Jerusalem 1961, 1999*) 6off. 

^ bGit 88b; Tanchuma, Parashat mishpatim § 3, (Vilna 1832/33; repr. Jerusalem n.d.) 
254; D. Hoffmann, Midrasch Tannaim zum Deuteronomium (Berlin 1908/9; repr. Tel Aviv 
1962/63) 96 on Deut. 16:18; cf. M. Elon, Jewish Law. History, Sources, Principles, 3 vols 
(Jerusalem 1988^) 14, n. 38; Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance, 53; idem. Tradition and 
Crisis. Jewish Society at the End of the Middle Ages. Translated and with an Afterword and 
a Bibliography by B. Cooperman (New York 1993) 82L, in the Hebrew edition (Jerusalem 
1985/86"*) 122; L. Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government in the Middle Ages (New York 
1964^) 156, n. I. 

* Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance, 53. 

"* Katz, Tradition and Crisis, 82L (English), 122 (Hebrew). 

’ Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance, 53; idem. Tradition and Crisis, 83 (quote). 

’’ G. Kisch, Jett'S in Medieval Germany. A Study of Their Legal and Social Status (Chi- 
cago 1949) 173. 
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the auspices of R. Jacob ben Meir (Rabbenu Tam, d. 1171): under the 
penalty of excommunication it was declared ‘that no man or woman may 
bring a fellow-Jew before Gentile courts or exert compulsion on him 
through Gentiles [...] except by mutual agreement made in the presence 
of proper witnesses’/ According to Kisch after the herem (‘ban’) of 
Rabbenu Gershom’s (960-1028) taqqanah against polygamy, this 
taqqanah ‘was probably the only rabbinical ordinance that was univer- 
sally accepted by all Jewish communities throughout France, Germany, 
and elsewhere’/ 

Kisch ’s view was adopted by a recent study on Jews in Cologne in the 
Middle Ages, which claimed that Jews who used the Christian authorities 
for their interests had more or less explicitly left the legal and solidary 
community/ By contrast, in 1929 Ismar Elbogen had argued more 
cautiously that the issue of the actual exertion of Jewish jurisdiction, the 
relationship between the Jewish and the municipal court was still so 
obscure that the slightest contribution should be carefully considered/° 

An incident reported in a recently published manuscript^^ sheds new 
light on the significance of Jewish judicial autonomy. At the end of the 
twelfth century, a widow named Bella of Duisburg asked R. Joel ha-Levi 
of Bonn^^ to sue her son-in-law Simon. According to R. Joel’s plaint 
Simon was accused of having broken an agreement which he had 
contracted with Bella. The case at issue was a security of the sum of 48 
marks, each mark a 234 gr., to a total of more than eleven kilo’s of silver. 
Since Simon owed her more than double according to the agreement, this 
valuable security owned by Simon should remain in Bella’s possession 
until they would have resolved their mutual claims on outstanding 
money before the Jewish court in Cologne, on a date already agreed on by 



^ Quoted according to the translation by Finkelstein, /eu'isfc Self-Government, i55f. 

^ Kisch, ]ews in Medieval Germany^ and idem^ ‘Between Jewish and Christian 

Courts in the Middle Ages’, Historia Judaica zi (1959) 81-108, esp. 88. 

^ M. Schmandt, Judei, cives et incole: Studien zur judischen Geschichte Kolns im 
Mittelalter. Forschungen zur Geschichte der Juden. Abteilung A: Abhandlungen ii 
(Hannover 2002} 19. 

I. Elbogen, ‘Hebraische Quellen zur Friihgeschichte der Juden in Deutschland’, 
Zeitschrift fur die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland i (1929) 34-43. 

D. Dvelaitsky, ed., Sefer Ravyah. Teshuvot u-ve'ure sugyot be-‘inyanim shonim; 
simanim (Bene Berak 1999/2000) 306-322, nos i03if. 

On him see E.E. Urbach, Tosaphists: Their History, Writings and Methods, 2 vols (Je- 
rusalem 1986^) 209-212 (Hebrew). 
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both parties. Until then they shut the security away in a chest with two 
keys: one in the hands of Bella’s son, the other with Simon’s father. 

However, without awaiting the agreed date, Simon traduced his 
mother-in-law before the reeve of the king and the jury men in Duisburg, 
maintaining that Bella had taken the security by deprivation and 
violence. And, R. Joel continued, Simon had perjuried, thus acquiring the 
48 marks of silver. Bella was found guilty and, because of Simon’s libel, 
lost the security; moreover, she had to bribe king and jury men with nine 
marks to save her life. Bella called in both the security of 48 marks and 
the damages of nine marks silver, so far R. Joel’s plaint. 

Simon, when heard by the judges, flatly denied, claiming that in fact 
his mother-in-law had taken something from him and that he had lost 
three marks to deprive her of his pledge. Hereupon R. Joel ha-Levi imme- 
diately accused him of having confessed the libel. Only after he had filed 
suit against Bella before the reeve and jury men had he lost the three 
marks. A few days later Simon came up with another reason why he had 
had to bribe the non-Jewish judges: Bella had confiscated his pledges in 
the village of Wesel, and to cancel the execution he had had to pay three 
marks of silver. A few days later, however, witnesses appeared bearing 
evidence that Simon had indeed filed a suit against his mother-in-law 
because of deprivation, and the jury men entered the Jewish house of 
worship (bet tefillah) in Duisburg, where Simon swore that Bella had 
taken the 48 marks of silver in possession by deprivation. Thus Simon 
acquired the security, according to the witnesses. 

This incident is undated, but since we know that Bella’s advocate R. Joel 
ha-Levi died in 1199/1200, the dispute must have taken place in the 
second half of the twelfth century, with the bet tefillah in Duisburg as an 
important locus This is the earliest proof of Jewish settlement, not only 
in Duisburg but also in the whole area north of Cologne (although the 



Already Victor Aptowitzer (1871-1942) had mentioned the Duisburg bet tefillah in 
his Introductio ad Sefer Rabiah (Jerusalem 1938) 172 (Hebrew). 
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conditions in twelfth-century Duisburg facilitated trade and exchange of 
money and therefore lead us to expect earlier Jewish settlement)/"^ 

The existence of a bet tefillah allows us to draw various conclusions: 
Jews lived in Duisburg in a sufficient number to have regular services 
with a minyan, the quorum of ten adult Jews. That the house of worship 
is not called, as usual, a synagogue {bet ha-knesset) but bet tefillah, may 
indicate that this bet tefillah was not a special building and that the 
community had no functioners as a chazzan or rabbis serving as jurists. 
Since the community in Duisburg belonged to the parish of the Jewish 
community in Cologne, Jews, in case of disputes, turned from Duisburg 
and the surroundings to the Jewish court in Cologne, studied at the bet 
midrash and probably buried the dead in the cemetery. 

However far-reaching these conclusions, the bet tefillah is only the 
pall to understand what happened inside: the interference of jury men in 
a dispute between Jews, the intervention in the judicial autonomy they 
enjoyed, the privilege that Jews were normally granted to judge matters 
of civil law before their own courts. 

The first Jewish court to decide how to judge Simon’s appeal against 
alien jurisdiction was the same court that had taken the witnesses’ 
evidence. We do not know where this court sat; we only get to know the 
names of the three judges, who are unknown from contemporary litera- 
ture. Obviously no outstanding scholars, they are once called ‘these men’. 
In all likelihood this first court sat in Cologne, where Bella and Simon 
had agreed on a date for a trial. One of the judges is called R. Moses ben 
Samuel. Now in the Cologne Schreinsbiicher there appears a Moses, son 
of Samuel of Duisburg, who sold two-fifth of a house in Cologne to his 



In the imperial town there was a king’s palatinate that could accommodate big con- 
ventions; in 1173 Friedrich Barbarossa (1152-1190) issued a privilege for two big fairs a 
year for Flanders cloth, each lasting two weeks. In the same year the king agreed upon a set- 
tlement with Count Philipp of Flanders to coin heavy pennies at the Cologne rate (Fufi) in 
Duisburg; here the ‘Hellweg’ as the most important east-west trading connection crossed 
the arterial road Rhine. Moreover, the presence of the king or his representatives and offi- 
cials could grant Jews legal certainty; see W. Ring, ‘Duisburg’, in E. Keyser, ed., Rheinisches 
Stiidtebuch. Deutsches Stddtebuch. Handbuch deutscher Geschichte 32 (Stuttgart 1956) 
129-136. 
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brother Godescalcus between 1175 and 1191/^ Possibly these two 
‘Moses’ are identical/*’ and Moses ben Samuel got involved in the trial 
for being acquainted with conditions in Duisburg. 

Cologne as the venue may also be deduced from a term continuously 
used in the protocol of the first court, where the jury men are called 
dayyane sedom, ‘judges of Sodom’. In Jewish sources, this term is used 
very rarely for non-Jewish judges. It was, however, used by a neighbour, 
Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn, when he described (in his narration of the 
crusader persecutions) how in Cologne two foreign Jews were falsely 
accused by a Christian woman of having paid with forged coins, and 
were nearly sentenced to death. Thus the term dayyane sedom may 
bespeak some Cologne local colorit. 

The first (presumably) Cologne court that took the witnesses’ 
evidence decided that Simon had to return the security to his mother-in- 
law. The judges, however, were not sure if Simon should sue her for the 
damages of nine marks. They therefore asked for responsa, teshuvot, a 
usual procedure. These responsa constitute the great value of the 
recently published source, as they shed new light on our issue: how 
important Jews thought their judicial autonomy was in the twelfth 
century. 

This issue was not beyond doubt, if we remember the statements of 
Katz and Kisch quoted above. Louis Finkelstein even argued, that already 
‘the Talmudic law prohibits the use of the Gentile courts in any case’. 



R. Hoeniger, Kolner Schreinsurkunden des zwolften Jahrhunderts. Quellen zur 
Rechts- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Stadt Koln, z vols Publikationen der Gesellschaft fiir 
Rheinische Geschichtskunde i (Bonn 1884/18514), esp. I (Bonn 1884-88) 2551, Laurenz- 
pfarre 4 VII 17. 

Gf. Aptowitzer, Introductio, 173. 

The term dayyane sedom is used by Rashi in his commentary on bSanh 98b to explain 
the names Ghillak und Billak as names of the judges of Sodom; another four judges of 
Sodom, named according to their illegitimate deeds, are mentioned in bSanh 109b. The 
term is also found in the work of Isaac ben Moses, a student of R. Eliezer ben Joel ha-Levi 
(Sefer Or Zarua [Jerusalem 1967/68] I, nos 615 and 772), and R. Isaac’s student, the fa- 
mous R. Meir ben Baruch of Rothenburg {Responsa [Prague 1 608], ed. by M.A. Bloch and 
J. Sternberger [Budapest 1894] no. 907). 

Neubauer and Stern, Berichte, 71L (Hebrew), 2o6ff. (German). Ephraim ben Jacob 
also called the non-Jewish inhabitants of a town near Speyer anshe sedom (‘people of 
Sodom’, according to Gen. 19:4; ibid., 74L [Hebrew], 2iif. [German]). 

The responsa were briefly summarised by Aptowitzer in his introductory volume and 
thus unknown to research up till now. 
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thereby referring to bGit 88b.^° Finkelstein’s statement is doubtful: in 
bGit 88b a baraita is quoted, according to which R. Tarfon interpretes 
Exodus 21:1 (‘These are the suits [mishpatim] you bring before them 
[lifnehem]’) as the prohibition ‘before Jews but not before non-Jews’. 
This baraita comes to explain mGit IX, 8, where only divorce bills (gittin) 
forced by a Jewish court are judged valid, but not those forced by a non- 
Jewish court. Obviously this explanation of the Mishnah cannot be 
regarded as a general prohibition. Moreover, the interpretation of 
Exodus 21:1 in relation to the validity of the enforcement of gittin is 
already found in the Mekhilta de-R. Yishmael:^^ There R. Eleazar ben 
Azariah referred to Exodus 21:1 in order to state that Jews may judge liti- 
gations of non-Jews, but not non-Jews those of Jews, thus also explaining 
mGit IX, 8. R. Eleazar ben Azariah was one of the leading scholars in the 
bet midrash in Javne during the period of consolidation between the 
destruction of Temple and the Bar Kokhba Revolt (132-135 CE). The 
same is true for R. Tarfon, the interpretator in bGit 88b, after the Bar- 
Kokhba-Revolt.^^ Obviously these instructions are attributed to scholars 
who lived in a critical time of reconstruction and new orientation and 
therefore demanded the use of Jewish courts only, in order to protect 
their judicial autonomy. 

The interpretation of Exodus 21:1 by R. Eleazar ben Azariah and R. 
Tarfon, however, is only one among many. Elsewhere, the superfluous 
lifnehem is thought to indicate professionality - litigations are to be 
brought before experts, not laymen. Therefore Exodus 21:1 cannot be 
regarded as the basis of a fundamental prohibition of recourse to non- 
Jewish courts; this interpretation of Exodus 21:1 can only constitute a 
religious norm of a high value, not a judicial norm to be sanctioned. 
Unsurprisingly, there are examples of legal practice showing that Jews 
transgressing the prohibition did not expect any juridical, but divine 
sanctions. Correspondingly, Rashi interpretes the appeal to non-Jewish 
courts as worship of idols, not as the punishable breaking of a law. 



Finkelstein, /eu'js/i Self-Government, 156, n. i. 

Ed. Horovitz-Rabin, second edition (repr. Jerusalem 1997) 246 (i.e. Mishpatim, 
massekhet de-neziqin, parashah i, on Ex. 21:1). 

Cf. E\on, Jewish Law I, 13, n. 33. 

See for example jMeg III, 2, 74a and jSanh IV, 12, 23d/24a. Cf. G. Stemberger, Das 
klassische Judentum. Kultur und Geschichte der rabbinischen Zeit (Miinchen 1979) 71. 
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It was Rashi’s grandson Rabbenu Tam who is said to have taken the 
first step towards transforming these theoretical explanations into legal 
practice. The taqqanah ascribed to Rabbenu Tam and his colleagues 
threatens the appeal to non-Jewish courts with a ban.^"* If a matter acci- 
dentally reached the authorities, and thereby pressure was exerted on a 
Jew, it was decreed that the one aided by the non-Jews not only had to 
save the other out of the hands of the non-Jews, but also had to secure 
him against damage and satisfy him for any expense involved, in accor- 
dance with the impositions by the ‘seven elders’ of the city. 

With good reason the sanctions against transgressors were formu- 
lated in a taqqanah. This source of rabbinic law was decreed by scholars 
of halakhah or by another competent corporation; by implication, its 
content could not be based on a biblical source nor be derived from 
Scripture by exegesis. This proves once more that the interpretation of 
Exodus 21 : 1 cannot constitute a normative prohibition including 
sanctions. Rabbenu Tam and the French scholars are regarded as the first 
to have decreed this taqqanah, only it proscribes the exact procedure 
including the paying of damages if a Jewish case was brought before non- 
Jewish courts. Yet the text of the taqqanah sounds almost revolutionary 
if we compare it to the halakhic conclusions drawn by other twelfth- 
century scholars interpreting the Talmud. 

Although there is some doubt whether Jewish tradition correctly 
connects this taqqanah with Rabbenu Tam’s name, some factors may 
strengthen this attribution. Was the time after the Second Crusade, in 
1146/47, a period of crisis (as in antiquity), that Jews again tried to 
protect Jewish courts against non-Jewish interventions?^^ This seems 
likely, especially since recent research (most clearly and precisely Israel J. 
Yuval with the concept of ‘redemption by vengeance’) has pointed out the 
negative view of Christianity in the twelfth century.^^ One may, however, 
suppose a further background. In medieval Canon law the demarcation 
of Christian-ecclesiastical from secular jurisdiction also played an 



Vmkehtein, Jewish Self-Government, 153-156. 

Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government, 150, suggested that the taqqanah was ‘proba- 
bly a direct result of the Second Crusade’. Rabbenu Tam was attacked by crusaders and 
saved only by circumstances that bordered on the miraculous; cf. Urbach, Tosaphists, 63- 
66 . 

I.J. Yuval, ‘Two nations in your womb. ’ Perceptions of Jews and Christians (Tel Aviv 
2000) (Hebrew). 
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important role. The Summa decretorum, written between 1157 until 
1159 by Rufinus as an addition to the Decretum Gratiani, forbids a cleric 
by punishment to appeal to secular courts and threatens to annul their 
judgement. That our taqqanah has parallels in Canonic law may show 
a certain self-confidence: what Christian courts claimed, Jewish courts 
demanded in equal measure. 

In another field Rabbenu Tam definitely did not rank below his 
Christian contemporaries: the innovative method of talmudic interpreta- 
tion documented in the Tosafot is connected with his name. This 
technique resembles the disputatio commonly used in the cathedral 
schools and, from the thirteenth century onwards, also in the universities. 
Rabbenu Tam and his French colleagues grasped passages in the Talmud 
which at first sight contradicted eachother and solved these alleged 
contradictions in order to prove that, like the Written Torah, the Talmud 
contained no internal contradictions.^* 

Rabbenu Tam’s bet midrash attracted many disciples, among them 
students from Speyer, Worms and Mainz, such as R. Ephraim (later of 
Regensburg), R. Moses ben Joel and R. Isaac ben Mordechai (known as 
Rivam). These students did not return to their hometowns but moved to 
Regensburg, where they founded rabbinical scholarship. Later R. Isaac 
ben Jacob (called R. Isaac ha-lavan, ‘the White’) also went to 
Regensburg, where the revolutionary French method of Talmud interpre- 
tation was taught in the bet midrash, contrary to the ancient communities 
of Speyer, Worms and Mainz. These three communities, with a deep 
consciousness for the transmitted customary tradition, a priori rejected 
new and obviously revolutionary trends, thereby causing the disciples of 
Rabbenu Tam to turn eastward. Thus the three communities were caught 
in the ‘French pincers’, between the academies of Rabbenu Tam west of 
the Rhine and the new centre of Regensburg in the East.^^ In addition 
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they would soon be enclosed by a new centre in the North. After his 
studies in Regensburg, R. Joel ha-Levi (later the advocate of the widow 
Bella) did not return to his family-in-law in Mainz but went to Bonn, 
where he also transmitted Rabbenu Tam’s new method of interpretation. 
The Rhine communities were confronted, not only in the West but also in 
the East and North, with a talmudic and halakhic culture that was ‘abso- 
lutely French’ (Reiner), and this would soon be proved by the responsa 
delivered about the Duisburg incident. 

The court in Cologne appealed to by R. Joel decided that Simon had 
taken the security of 48 silver marks by libel and therefore had to give it 
back. As was to be expected, the judgement did not use the prohibition 
traced back to Exodus 21:1, but to a precedent in bBQ 117a, where two 
men rowed over a net until one of them delivered it to the governor of the 
king. Thereupon Rava decided to impose the ban upon him as long as he 
was not willing to restitute the row and to surrender to a Jewish court. 

The Cologne court was not certain how to proceed concerning the 
nine marks of silver Bella had paid in order to bribe the jury men. The 
most important question was, whether Simon had to sue her for these 
damages. They asked the court in Mainz for an opinion on an issue that 
had not been settled in bBQ 62a: could a Jew, damaged by the appeal of 
another Jew to the authorities, swear only the amount of the damages 
and thereupon receive compensation? It is noteworthy that in the Tosafot 
it was Rabbenu Tam who sided with the damaged, explaining this to be 
the case if the informer did not know the exact amount of the damage 
caused by him.^° 

Well-known scholars such as Judah ben Kalonymos, Moses ben 
Mordechai and Moses ben Solomon ha-Kohen of Mainz^”^ likewise 
decided that Simon had to return the security. But as the court of 
Cologne, these judges too were not sure in the question of damages and 
therefore asked their colleague Eleazar ben Judah ha-Rokeach^^ (who 



Tosafot on bBQ 62a. In another context again Rabbenu Tam decided in favour of a 
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was a son of the consultant Judah ben Kalonymos of Mainz) in Worms 
for his opinion. Eleazar of Worms based his evidence on the precedent in 
bBQ 117a. With good reason it was formulated ‘to impose the ban until 
he was willing to surrender to a Jewish court’ and not ‘to sentence him to 
damages’, since the Jew had only appealed to the authorities to get back 
his property, not to harm the other maliciously. Therefore he was only 
banned until he was willing to surrender to a Jewish judge. If he had, 
however, intended to harm another Jew, he should be sentenced to 
damages. In the actual case mitigating circumstances had to be granted to 
Simon the plaintiff, as he had only wanted to rescue his property. 

The court of Speyer, too, gave a vote, in which the judges took over 
Simon’s perspective. He was not obliged neither to return the security nor 
to pay compensation, because he had rescued his property before the 
agreed date for the trial in Cologne. Thus Simon had acted cleverly, 
because the actual owner (to be distinguished from the proprietor) was in 
the advantageous position. The Speyer judges bolstered their position 
with the miggo argument (lit. ‘since’, ‘because’). ‘Since’ Bella could have 
invented a more convincing argumentation, her actual plea was more 
reliable. Instead of conceding that the security belonged to Simon because 
of his debts, Bella could have said that the security in her possession 
belonged to her. However, after Simon had taken the security in posses- 
sion with the help of the jury men, Bella had lost her miggo. Thus Bella 
(and not, as originally, Simon) was charged with the burden of proof: 
Pursuant to Jewish law it was not the actual owner but the plaintiff who 
had to prove his claims according to the rule ‘ha-motzi me-chavero ‘alav 
ha-re’ayah’ (e.g., mBQ III,ii, bBQ 46b). As the Speyer scholars argued, 
facing a possible loss Simon had only redressed himself, and his taking in 
possession was legal. There is no trace of a rebuke that jury men, the 
dayyane sedom, had been consulted! 

This was a far-reaching vote, and R. Joel ha-Levi saw himself chal- 
lenged to enter a strong objection against this opinion. And since the 
scholars of Speyer were astonished that R. Joel had not given his own 
opinion so far, he broke the silence that he, being Bella’s advocate, had 
imposed on himself. Simon’s procedure, he claimed, had not been clever 
but outrageous. Had he been clever, Simon would have acquired the 
security without the presence of witnesses in the Duisburg bet tefillah, 
and without the help of non-Jews. But because Simon had done so, Bella 
was still to be regarded as in her former position, and thus had miggo 
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even if the security was not in her possession. Moreover, from several 
talmudic passages it resulted that one who had acquired something out of 
the possession of another (in casu Simon) was not credible. Thus Bella 
was justified because she had already possessed the security. 

R. Joel ha-Levi sent his statement, together with a copy of the Speyer 
opinion, to the scholars of Regensburg, asking for their support. Baruch 
ben Isaac and Abraham, son of Joel’s former teacher R. Moses ben Joel, 
took sides with R. Joel and voted to return the pledge to Bella, arguing 
that one who (originally) holds something in his possession ‘has the 
upper hand’ (mBM VI,i).^^ Perhaps they even wanted to oblige Simon to 
pay damages. Like R. Joel they condemned Simon for having illegally 
brought himself in the advantageous position with the help of non-Jews. 
And like R. Joel they called the jury men ‘non-Jews’, goyyim, not dayyane 
sedom, which indicates that the discussion primarily focused on Simon’s 
breaking of the original contract, not on his appeal to the non-Jewish 
authorities. 

R. Joel’s son R. Eliezer ha-Levi (ca. 1140-ca. 1225), however, objected 
uncompromisingly to any intervention by the authorities into the 
autonomy of the Jewish community: After having been elected chazzan 
by the community, he refused the investiture to his office by the Cologne 
archbishop.^'* This pronounced position may have been typical for 
Cologne, perhaps with an analogy in the local history of the church. In at 
least seven out of nineteen parishes the right to elect the minister was a 
matter of controversy between the parochials and the (real or supposed) 
patrons; in this respect the Jewish community developed into the city’s 
‘twentieth parish’. How important Jewish autonomy was considered in 
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Cologne may be inferred from the fact that in the fourteenth century still 
the community was prepared to pay a high price for the privilege to judge 
disputes even between Jews and non-Jews before its own court. 

Together with other scholars, Eliezer was willing to strike a more 
pragmatic path. In the third decade of the thirteenth century he signed the 
taqqanot of the federation of the communities Speyer, Worms and Mainz, 
perhaps being involved in their formulation. For the first time these 
taqqanot made the effort - in order to avoid interference by the authori- 
ties into Jewish autonomy whenever possible - into the norm for Jewish 
communities in Germany in the High Middle Ages.^^ In this way it was 
stated that every Jew was imposed with the ban who appointed a chazzan 
or any other functioner of the community (kol tzorkhe tzibbur) with the 
help of non-Jews. Likewise the appointed and also the one on whose 
initiative a non-Jew jugded a Jew for a dispute, had to be brought only 
before Jewish courts (§ 

Thus regarding the issue of judicial autonomy a medium position had 
been chosen: to impose the ban as a measure of force (as claimed by R. 
Eleazar of Worms), but not to oblige to pay damages (as perhaps 
Rabbenu Tam and later the scholars of Regensburg had done). The rela- 
tionship with the authorities was not defined by an apodictic prohibition 
that could be traced back to Exodus 21:1; rather the term massor, traitor, 
became the symbol for a Jew who had injured the Jewish autonomy by 
maliciously informing the authorities against another Jew and therefore 
had to pay compensation.^^ 

On the basis of the non-Jewish jurisdiction in the Duisburg bet tefillah 
and the responsa that express it, we may conclude that in the second half 
of the twelfth century the opinions widely differed as to if and how a 
violation of the postulated judicial autonomy was to be punished. As 
many-voiced as the responsa were, so the innovative method of interpre- 
tation of Rabbenu Tam’s school was adopted in Germany. 

A prohibition based on Exodus 21:1 could not be enforced. Judicial 
autonomy was granted by the authorities but its extent was always newly 
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defined. Even if the authorities granted autonomy in wide areas of 
political-judicial self-administration, this did not mean that they would 
have abstained from their rights and duties towards the Jews. Rather they 
delegated them to the Jews or their representatives under clearly defined 
conditions. In daily reality they often reserved the right to confirm the 
representatives elected by local Jewry.^^ Already towards the end of the 
eleventh century they explicitly ordered that Jews could appeal to the 
sovereign against judgements by Jewish judges. 

When in 1603 a synod of twenty Jews, most of them communal 
leaders and rabbis of prominent communities, issued taqqanot for all 
Jews of the Holy Roman Empire, the first of them giving strict instruction 
to use only their own courts in Jewish matters, this attempt was followed 
by a long-standing litigation because all Jews of the Holy Roman Empire 
were indicted for crimen laesae maiestatis, high treason. These ordi- 
nances still reflect the fundamental political weakness of the Jewish 
community and therefore planned, in advance, the recourse to the police 
power of the authorities if the ban against transgressors of the taqqanot 
would have reached the limits of its effectiveness. 

There remained a fundamental conflict between the demands of the 
authorities, the ethos of Jewish judicial autonomy and its pragmatical 
and practical realisation. The conflict ended only with the emancipation, 
and the price of full equality under public law was the abandonment of 
judicial autonomy in favour of the public law of Enlightenment, based on 
the principles of the universal law of reason.'*^ After the loss of autonomy, 
a nostalgically transfigured and idealised picture of Jewish judicial 
autonomy was portrayed, which had never actually existed - e.g. by the 
author of the study on Cologne, and by the history of law developed in 
the State of Israel under Zionist signs, which identified the national- 
religious character of Jewish law especially in the prohibition to appeal to 
non-Jewish courts.'*^ 

That reality often lags behind the claims, is an unpretentious insight 
we are taught by the incident in the Duisburg bet tefillah and by the 
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scholars of Cologne, Mainz, Worms, Speyer, Bonn, Regensburg and the 
Champagne. The necessity to mediate, again and again, between high 
claims on the one hand and everyday reality on the other has contributed 
significantly to the creativity and the flourishing of Jewish life. 

Birgit E. Klein 
Universitdt Duisburg-Essen 
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This article will discuss the question why Vilna rather than any other 
place with a considerable Yiddish-speaking Jewish population began to 
be perceived as the ‘capital’ of Yiddish. Characteristically, even the 
Bolshevik commissar responsible for Jewish affairs in Lenin’s govern- 
ment, Shimen Dimanshtein, wrote in 1919, in the May Day issue of the 
Moscow Yiddish periodical Di komunistishe velt (Communist World): 
‘For us, Jewish revolutionaries, communists, Vilna long ago became a 
historical centre, the heart of the Jewish spiritual liberation. It is our 
Moscow or Petrograd...’^ No doubt the veteran Bolshevik Dimanshtein 
did not mean simply Vilna’s status of ‘Jerusalem of Lithuania’. For him, 
Vilna was the centre of Jewish secular, socialist tradition. Yet the holy 
status of the town was also very useful to the strident atheists, who were 
not squeamish about using religious symbols. Thus Yekhezkel 
Dobrushin, a leading theoretician of Soviet Yiddish culture, depicted a 
ceremony of opening a library in a shtetl. Young shtetl-dwellers, foot 
soldiers of secular Yiddish culture, put in a basement of a kloyz (a house 
of religious study) a bookcase with Yitzkhak Leybush Peretz’s and 
Sholem Aleichem’s volumes and announced that the new bookcase 
would be their new Floly Ark. They argued that the Divine Presence 
would come down, to the place with the new Torah, from the upstairs, 
where the old Torah lived out its days.^ It is also known that Soviet 
Jewish communists were keen to place Yiddish theatres or clubs in the 
buildings of former synagogues. It was their peculiar vision of the 
goldene keyt (‘golden chain’) of Jewish tradition. None the less, the 
communists’ penchant for holy places still does not explain Diman- 
shtein’s argument about ‘the heart of the Jewish spiritual liberation’. 

So what was so important about Vilna? Was it, for instance, a major 
Yiddish literary centre? The answer is: no, it was not. When in 1898 Leo 
Wiener, the author of the first English-language history of Yiddish litera- 
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ture, came from America to Russia, he found the majority of Yiddish 
writers, most notably Yitzkhak Leybush Peretz, Yakov Dinezon and 
Mordekhai Spector, in Warsaw, which was, in fact, the main Yiddish 
literary centre until the First World War. Of course, not all East European 
Yiddish writers lived in Warsaw. In Bialystok Wiener met the poet 
Abraham Baer Gottlober, in Kiev he had a long conversation with Sholem 
Aleichem, and in the Black Sea port of Odessa he ‘learned many 
important facts’ from conversations with the veterans of Yiddish letters, 
Mendele Moykher Sforim and Yitzkhok Yoel Linetzky.^ At the same 
time, he did not find any literary heavyweights in Vilna. Although Vilna 
played an invaluable role as a publishing centre, its first significant 
literary group, ‘Yung Vilna’, would not appear until a few decades later. 

In the meantime, the beginning of modernist Yiddish literature in 
Eastern Europe was much more associated with Kiev.^ Yet, to the best of 
my knowledge, until the revolution of 1917 the Kiev-based Yiddish 
writers never spoke about a ‘Kiev trend’ in Yiddish literature. Rather they 
regarded themselves as part of the highbrow Vilner nusekh (Vilna trend) 
as opposed to the lowbrow Varshever nusekh (Warsaw trend). Indeed, 
ideologically, the Kiev circle of Yiddish writers was an outpost of Vilna- 
based editors and theorists, such as Shmuel Niger and Shmaryahu 
Gorelik, who challenged the literary mass production in Yiddish litera- 
ture. The ‘Vilna trend’ usually represented publications of various 
political currents, such as the Bund and Zionist socialists. As a centre of 
Yiddish political publishing Vilna became particularly active after the 
Russian tsar’s 17 October 1905 manifesto, which significantly liberated 
the press, particularly in minority languages. 

Four factors were conducive to Vilna’s promotion to the main centre 
for Yiddish political publishing in Russia. First, Vilna had an old- 
standing tradition of Yiddish publishing. Second, the local Jewish 
Teachers’ Seminar and yeshivas were reservoirs of dissentient men of 
letters, recruited by Jewish socialists. Third, Vilna was an important 
point for smugglers of illegal literature. Fourth, the town boasted a 
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considerable mass of Jewish workers. It is also important that Vilna 
Jewish workers were employed mainly at small factories or workshops, 
owned also by Jews. This formed, to borrow the term introduced by the 
historian Arcadius Kahan, a vertical structure of Jewish - and, linguisti- 
cally, Yiddish - economy.^ As a result, Yiddish was the only language for 
effective propaganda in Vilna proletarian circles, and it forced the Bund 
and other socialist currents to develop their Yiddish agitprop. 

The proto-Bundist Jargon Committees were founded in Vilna in 
1895. These committees played an invaluable role in disseminating 
Yiddish letters, including politically detached works. ^ The birthplace of 
the Bund, Vilna boasted a very strong local Bundist organisation: in 1905 
it had 3,000 members.^ Vilna also boasted a Jewish proletarian hero, 
Hirsh Leckert, who in May 1902 had shot the Vilna governor Victor von 
Wahl. The twenty-two-year-old shoemaker was tried an executed. 
Although he was a member of the Bund, Leckert became a martyr figure 
for all proletarian currents, including the communists. In 1922 Soviet 
Jewish communists marked the twentieth anniversary of Leckert’s 
execution. A few books were published and a monument was erected in 
Minsk. In 1928 the Soviet film director Grigory Roshal shot the film Yego 
Prevoskhoditel’stvo (His Excellency), also known as Hirsh Leckert. 
Soviet Yiddish theatres staged Aron Kushnirov’s play Hirsh Leckert, 
though H. Leivick’s play Hirsh Leckert remains much better known. 

It is important to add that, although the Bund was the largest pro- 
Yiddishist political movement, other Jewish political currents, such as the 
Zionist Socialists, also took an active part in Yiddish cultural activities 
and likewise used Vilna as their publishing centre. As a result, during and 
after the first Russian revolution Vilna became the central proving 
ground for Yiddish political discourse in Eastern Europe. And not only 
for political discourse. Editors of the Vilna-based party publications did 
not expect from writers any ‘party prose and poetry’. Rather, the belle- 
tristic departments were seen by the editors as adornments of their publi- 
cations.^ Thus, Vilna-based party organs became important forums for 
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experimental literary works, which hitherto struggled on the margins of 
mass-market literature. The party organs emerged as sponsors of writers 
whose popularity often lagged far behind the aesthetic importance of 
their work. Thus another important trait of the ‘Vilna trend’ was spon- 
sorship. Actually, dependence on sponsorship - private, organisational or 
governmental - can explain many events in the life of Yiddish writers 
throughout the twentieth century. Initially, the modernist literature was, 
to a considerable extent, kept by the Vilna publisher Boris Kletzkin, who 
did not limit his sponsorship to the Vilna-based writers, especially as 
Vilna boasted numerous Yiddish activists, but lacked literary talent.^° 

Despite its reputation of ‘Jerusalem of Lithuania’, Vilna was, in 
modern terms, a backwater. From the early 1830s, when the Russian 
government closed down its university, it was deprived of the fermenting 
student surroundings, whereas Kiev, for example, whose St Vladimir 
University replaced the Vilna University, had thousands of Jewish 
students. And here we are coming to the paradox of the greatness of 
Vilna: to a considerable degree it became great as a Yiddish cultural and 
political centre thanks to its provinciality. Significantly, no other national 
movement contended for Vilna as its main hub. The Poles had Warsaw, 
the Lithuanians had Kovno (Kaunas). Vilna could be important for some 
Belorussian nationalists, but they were very weak and had Minsk as an 
alternative. As a result, Jewish intellectuals could easily imagine the 
‘abeyant’ Jerusalem of Lithuania as the capital of Jewish Socialism. It is 
also important to stress that Vilna Jews did not regard themselves as Jews 
linked with co-territorial Lithuanians or for that matter with the Poles or 
Belorussians. Their Lite had quite different borders than the Lithuania of 
Lithuanians, Poles or Belorussians. In fact, Vilna Jews, especially the 
intellectuals, had more affinity with the imperial power, Russia. 

A lesser divide between the intellectuals and the lower strata of the 
local Jewish population was another distinctive feature of Vilna’s 
provinciality.^^ Hence the highest place that Vilna intellectuals occupied 
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in Yiddishist circles. Ber Borokhov, who apart from being a founding 
father of Labour Zionism also became the founder of modern Yiddish 
scholarship, argued that Yiddish, spoken by Vilna intellectuals, should be 
seen as the model for standard Yiddish pronunciation.^^ The high reputa- 
tion of Vilna intellectuals was, apparently, only one of the reasons which 
determined Borokhov’s choice. Perhaps he also liked their ‘received 
pronunciation’. Their Yiddish did not sound like any Yiddish dialect, 
simply because those intellectuals either learned to speak Yiddish or 
returned to it after long years of speaking Russian, Polish or German. 
Borokhov himself learned Yiddish when he was i8. Max Weinreich, the 
most prominent Yiddish scholar and founder of the Vilna-based Yiddish 
Scientific Institute, YIVO, was i8 when he made active his until that time 
passive Yiddish. In any case, the myth that the modern literary, or 
standard, register of Yiddish is based on the Lithuanian dialect became a 
cliched view. (The base, indeed! It has no neuter; its declension of 
personal pronouns differs significantly from the standard; its lexis does 
not dominate in the interdialectal vocabulary; and some of its phonetic 
peculiarities are not accepted in the standard.) 

Vilna benefited immensely from co-operation with its outposts, most 
notably Kiev and Minsk. Kiev was rich with Yiddish literary talent and, 
therefore, particularly important. Its writers, such as David Bergelson, 
Osher Shvartsman, Lipe Reznik, Yekhezkel Dobrushin and Yudel Yoffe, 
gravitated towards Vilna. Compared with Kiev, a Russian city where 
only some categories of Jews were allowed to settle, Vilna was the ‘real 
Jewish place’. We know how some German Jewish intellectuals were 
fascinated by the ‘real’ Jewishness of Eastern Europe, compared with 
their polluted, acculturated Jewishness. Likewise, some Kiev Jewish intel- 
lectuals were strongly drawn towards ‘real’ Yiddish-speaking Jews. 

There are many examples of co-operation between the Vilna and Kiev 
Yiddishists. Shmaryahu Gorelik in 1908 edited, together with Shmuel 
Niger and A. Weiter, the Vilna-based Literarishe monatshriftn (Literary 
Monthly), the pioneer periodical for modern Yiddish literature; two 
years later, in 1910, he edited, this time together with his Kiev colleagues 
Nakhman Meisel and David Bergelson, a similar publication in Kiev, Der 
yidisher almanakh (Yiddish Almanac). On the other hand, when Boris 



See B. Borokhov’s 1913 programmatic article ‘Di oyfgabn fun der yidisher filologye’ 
in idem, Shprakh-forshung un literatur-geshikhte (Tel Aviv 1966) 53-75. 
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Kletzkin’s Vilner farlag took over the journal Di yidishe velt (Jewish 
World), founded in 1912 in St Petersburg and re-launched it in Vilna in 
January 1913, it was first edited by the Kiev writer David Bergelson. 
Importantly, works published in Di yidishe velt reached also the 
American reader thanks to its New York sister publication Literatur un 
lebn (Literature and Life), edited by the prominent journalist Karl 
Fornberg. Unfortunately, this co-operation, which started in 1914, was 
soon interrupted by the war. In Kiev, the journal was distributed by 
Nakhman Meisel and Leyb Brovarnik. The latter was one of the organ- 
isers of the first Yiddish secular school in Russia, founded in 19 ii in 
Demievka, then a small town near Kiev. (Incidentally, the second school 
emerged also not far from Kiev, in Chernobyl.) Brovarnik wrote, together 
with another educator, Mikhl Levitan, one of the first Yiddish books of 
arithmetical problems, Aritmetishe ufgabn, published in 1914 in Vilna, 
by Kletzkin. 

Books by a few Kiev authors, such as Bergelson, Der Nister and 
Dobrushin, appeared both in Vilna and Kiev. For instance, Dobrushin’s 
first book, Benkende neshomes (Homesick Souls), a collection of 
vignettes, one-act plays and poems, was published in 1912 by Kletzkin. 
In 1914 his story ‘Esterke’ appeared in Kiev, published by Nakhman 
Meisel. From 19 ii Kletzkin and Meisel developed similar publication 
programmes for children. Vilna publications sometimes had more 
readers in Kiev or Minsk than in Vilna proper. For instance, Di yidishe 
velt published in its June 1913 issue a geographical breakdown of its 
1,853 subscribers and 1,455 regular buyers, including: Warsaw - 261; 
Lodz - 162; Kiev (together with Demievka) - 115; Minsk - 106; Vilna - 
95 - 

In the period between the 1905 Russian revolution and the First 
World War, the Vilna and Kiev Jewish intellectuals complemented each 
other in their efforts to create a highbrow Yiddish literature and reader- 
ship. The pre-First World War publishing activities in Vilna and Kiev can 
be regarded as a turning point in the Jewish intellectuals’ attempts to 
disseminate Yiddish modernist literature among the East European 
Jewish masses. The Kletzkin-Meisel publishing ‘axis’ established the first 
solvent outlet for aspiring writers, many of whom would not see their 
works in print otherwise. 

For a while it looked as if Kiev would eclipse Vilna. In 1917-1920 
Kiev attracted scores of Yiddishist activists, who were inspired by the 
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prospects of Jewish autonomy in independent Ukraine. From the mid- 
1920S, however, Vilna got back its central status. Granted, now it was no 
longer the capital of all socialist Yiddishist currents, because the Soviet 
kind of socialism and its foreign sympathisers rejected Vilna, branding it 
as the centre of Yiddishist ‘social fascism’. As a result, Vilna became the 
capital of non-Soviet Yiddishism and its institutions competed with their 
Soviet counterparts: YIVO vis-a-vis the Kiev and Minsk academic 
centres; the Yiddish PEN-Club vis-a-vis the Comintern links of 
communist Yiddish writers; Teachers’ Seminary vis-a-vis teachers’ 
training institutions in the Soviet Union. Given the fact that socialists, 
mainly the Bundists and Labour Zionists, dominated in Yiddish circles 
outside the Soviet Union, it is small wonder that Vilna began to be seen as 
the Yiddishist Mecca. 



Gennady Estraikh 
Oxford Centre for Hebrew 
and Jewish Studies/ New York University 
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In a recent American Jewish literary anthology, less than a handful of 
authors qualify as ‘Chicago writers’ in the same way as Kafka’s, Joyce’s 
and Isaac Bashevis Singer’s work are inseparable from Prague, Dublin 
and Warsaw/ The best known Jewish Chicago writers are Saul Bellow, 
Meyer Levin, and Isaac Rosenfeld. A closer look at some of the primary 
sources on Jewish literature in Chicago, however, reveals a host of names, 
mostly unknown today, but indicative of a rich and vibrant culture 
defined by an explicit Jewish affiliation. 

One such Jewish Chicago writer was Isaac Rosenfeld, who grew up as 
a close, competitive friend of Saul Bellow. Rosenfeld’s formative years at 
the University of Chicago were followed by a sojourn in Greenwich 
Village, New York between the mid and late 1940s, where he contributed 
articles and short stories to Partisan Review, Commentary Magazine and 
The New Republic. Like Bellow, Rosenfeld’s first language was Yiddish; 
he translated Yiddish literature into English and even wrote a few 
Yiddish stories. At the end of his short life he returned to Chicago’s Hyde 
Park, where he died in 1956 at the age of 38. In the posthumously 
published article ‘Life in Chicago’, he reminisces on the cultural shift 
among the University of Chicago’s students and faculty, from the leftist 
politics of the 1930s (Rosenfeld belonged to a Trotskite student circle) to 
the aesthetic, individualistic, and jazz-oriented attitude of the 1950s. 
When comparing Chicago to New York, Rosenfeld is generally 
dismissive of Chicago’s cultural life - its press, journals, theater, and 
music - and concludes by pointing his finger at what is necessary to make 
Chicago a truly cosmopolitan centre: 

We are forever at rivalry with New York, but our laudable 
ambition to outstrip New York (I guess it is laudable) will get 
nowhere until we discover the principle of New York and of all 
great cities. 



^ See J. Chametzky, ed., Jewish American Literature: a Northon Anthology (New York 
2001 ). 

S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2003, 142-149 
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As I see it, this principle is very simple (but then, I am a luftmentch: 
with a thirst for water). It is to give the city something to lose. And 
this is done by producing without manufacturing, consuming 
without eating (or wearing or using), enjoying without belching, 
and finding the everlasting in the ephemeral things: not in iron, 
stone, brick, concrete, steel, and chrome, but in paper, ink, 
pigment, sound, voice, gesture, and graceful leaping, for it is of 
such things that the ultimate realities, of the mind and the heart, 
are made.^ 

In the words of Saul Bellow, it is common to describe Chicago as the most 
American of cities: ‘somber, heavy, growling, low-brow Chicago’. Bellow 
made his Jewish immigrant experience in Chicago (his Russian family 
immigrated to Montreal and settled in Chicago in 1924 when he was nine 
years old) the backdrop for his quest for individual freedom and artistic 
self realization. His Jewish experience served him well as a metaphor with 
which he could transcend the coarseness of American materialism in the 
pursuit of a career as novelist. Both Rosenfeld and Bellow expressed the 
desire to break loose from their ethnic origins through the pursuit of the 
American dream. In his Bellow biography, James Atlas summarized 
Bellow and Rosenfeld’s quest during the Depression: 

they both yearned to escape the narrow confines of Chicago, the 
Northwest Side, the conventional business lives imagined for them 
by their Jewish immigrant parents. Beyond their childish intoxica- 
tion with ‘the big ideas’ was a longing to transcend through art the 
ordinary circumstances of their lives - ‘a craving for expansion’ in 
Bellow’s evocative phrase.^ 

Another Jewish boy from Chicago’s West Side, the novelist Meyer Levin 
also went through the obligatory University of Chicago Bildung in the 
1920S. As a young budding writer, working as a journalist for the 
Chicago Jewish News, Levin was at first unable to make the leap beyond 
the Jewish West Side. As he mentions in his 1950 autobiography In 



^ M. Shechner, ed., Preserving the Hunger: An Isaac Rosenfeld Reader (Wayne State UP 
1988) 109. 

^ J. Atlas, Bellow. A Biography (London 2000) 42. 
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Search, only the Jewish Menorah Journal was interested in his stories 
about Jewish immigrant life when he started out in the late 1920s: 

I felt a slight uneasiness that my first serious acceptance should be 
in what I considered a limited world for all that I wrote seemed to 
flow into this side channel. Yet according to what I had been 
brought up to believe, America was a melting pot. Later, I 
supposed, I would develop into an American writer.'^ 

In a recent article about Yiddish cultural life in Chicago during the 
interwar period, Sarah Stein highlights the contributions of L.M Stein’s 
Farlag and the artist Todros Geller. As she points out, L.M. Stein’s publi- 
cations were an endeavour against all odds: expensive Yiddish books in 
small editions addressed to a very small audience. Even as late as 1940 
there was a relatively healthy demographic base for Yiddish theaters, 
publishing houses, literary journals, the Yiddish schools, newspapers, 
reading and discussion groups: 112,680 Yiddish speakers in Chicago, less 
than half the Jewish population and about 6 percent of the city’s total of 
1,750,100. Yiddish writers such as Ben Sholem, M. Bogdansky, Zelig 
Heller, Bessie Hershfeld Pomerants, Shloyme Schwartz and Mattes 
Deitch still wait to be rescued from oblivion. Many of these writers 
sought to combine Jewish affiliation with leftist and modernist sensibili- 
ties. Most importantly, these disparate ideological and artistic elements 
were held together by a strong commitment to Yiddish as a vehicle for 
cultural renewal. Like many other writers in the literary group Yung 
Chicago, Ben Sholem wrote an ode to the city: 

Michigan Boulevard 

You, heart of the steel and stone-made city. 

You never close your eyes. 

On your back. 

Thousands of automobiles 
Standing like homeless dogs. 

With fiery eyes. 

As if they would senselessly chase without aim. 

And you are guarding the sea’s electric eye 



M. Levin, In Search (1950), excerpted in S.J. Rubin, ed.. Writing Our Lives. Autobio- 
graphies of American jews, JS90-T990 (Philadelphia 1991) 131. 
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That burns through with a fiery glance. 

Michigan Boulevard! 

You, heart of the steel and stone-made city, 

Chicago.^ 

Though aesthetically inferior, this poem resembles the modernist poems 
about New York that Yankev Glatshteyn, A. Glantz-Leyeles, H. Leyvick, 
Yudd Teller and others wrote at the same time. Yiddish was being 
claimed as a poetic language capable of expressing the complexity of the 
modern city inspired by T.S. Elliott, Walt Whitman and Carl Sandburg. 
Chicago was different from New York, though, because of the less 
demarcated boundaries between Yiddish and English in social and 
cultural terms. In his 1933 cultural history of Chicago and its Jews, Philip 
P. Bregstone pointed out: 

With apologies to New York Jewry, I will state here that the 
general average of Jewish culture of Chicago was considerably 
higher than that of the larger city. The Zangwillian phrase 
‘Melting Pot’ was more nearly applicable to the Midwestern city 
than to New York. Here was to be seen a real process of melting 
and fusing while in the great city of the East every element 
remained separate and intact and refused to yield to the pressure of 
outside influences. Here the recently arrived immigrant was not 
infrequently tempted to attend a Shakespearean drama played on 
the American stage... and if they failed to grasp the full meaning of 
every line, their artistic understanding was developing neverthe- 
less. Thus when a Yiddish company came to Chicago the Yiddish 
audience was dissatisfied and demanded more than the sort of 
stuff furnished to the same class of Jews in New York.^ 

This quote could serve as a point of departure for a comparative study of 
Yiddish theater in New York and Chicago. The former is the topic of Joel 
Berkowitz’s recently published book Shakespeare on the American 
Yiddish Stage, which in general seems to confirm Bregstone’s observa- 



’ The translation is by Sarah Stein in ‘Illustrating Chicago’s Jewish Left: The Cultural 
Aesthetics of Todros Geller and the L.M. Shteyn , Jewish Social Studies 3 (1997) 74- 

III. 

Ph.P. Bregstone, Chicago and Its Jews: A Cultural History (Chicago 1933) 355. 
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tions on the sentimentality and poor taste of the New York Yiddish stage, 
pandering to a mostly uneducated, lower-class audience/ 

As described in Irving Howe’s World Of Our Fathers, Yiddish culture 
in New York, as it had developed from the beginning of mass immigra- 
tion in the 1880s through the Depression in the 1930s, began to decline 
rapidly in the 1940s. Without the continued replacement of Yiddish 
speakers from Eastern Europe (immigration was brought to a halt in 
1924), the Jewish acculturation into an English-only culture dramatically 
reduced the numbers of Yiddish speakers. Despite the arrival of 
Holocaust survivors after 1945, this demographic tendency proved irre- 
versible. Second generation Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe 
almost entirely abandoned Yiddish, even if some still held on to it as an 
intimate cultural symbol. The density of Yiddish speakers in areas such as 
Chicago’s Maxwell Street and Humboldt Park were reduced to nostalgic 
memories of little interest to the second and third generations of 
upwardly mobile Jews, who relocated to the Northern suburbs. 

The American Jewish historian Eli Lederhendler characterises this 
latest phase in Jewish culture in America as ‘a culture of retrieval’. The 
loss of collective roots in an ethnically coherent culture was replaced with 
this cultural trend. The paradigmatic example of this shift in American 
Jewish culture was the 1964 musical Fiddler on the Roof, based upon 
Scholem Aleichem’s novel Tevye the Dairyman. It was recreated on 
Broadway - fartaytsht un farbesert, translated and improved, as they 
used to say of Shakespeare in the Yiddish theatre - for an audience that 
had very little knowledge of Yiddish but a strong desire to fill their 
spiritual void with some kind of Jewish content. In Lederhendler’s words: 

In New York, a culture that was losing its proximity to its Yiddish 
roots was also losing the possibility of using those roots for 
cultural innovation. It was, instead, thrown back on mimicry of 
the past.* 

In New York, however, Yiddish writers such as Yankev Glatstheyn, A. 
Glantz-Leyeles, Kadya Molodowsky, Rokhl Korn, LB. Singer and Chaim 
Grade continued to write some of their best work in the 1950s, 1960s 



^ J. Berkovitsh, Shakespeare on the Yiddish Stage (Des Moines 2001). 

* E. Lederhendler, New York Jews and the Decline of Urban Ethnicity (New York 
2001) 66. 
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and 1970S. The city was the home of a vibrant Yiddish-speaking 
community, including 200,000 readers of six Yiddish dailies in 1953 and 
high quality publication presses with a stable production of Yiddish 
books. The main Yiddish cultural institutions were located here: The 
Workman Circle, the YIVO Institute for Jewish Research, and the first 
graduate studies programme in Yiddish at Columbia University, estab- 
lished by Max and Uriel Weinreich in 1954. Today these mainstays of 
Yiddish culture are well integrated into Jewish New York. Culturally 
speaking, Chicago followed the same pattern as New York, with the 
important differences that no significant writers settled permanently in 
Chicago, and that the demographic base for Yiddish culture was much 
more fragile there. 

The two Jewish Nobel Prize winners of literature, Saul Bellow and 
Isaac Bashevis Singer, both embody various typical, if contrasting, 
features of Chicago and New York. Singer’s claim to fame as an 
American writer was due to the successful English translations of his 
work. Saul Bellow pioneered this important change in Singer’s literary 
career by translating the story ‘Gimpel the Fool’ into English for Partisan 
Review in 1953. Whereas until then Singer had been virtually unknown 
outside the Yiddish world. Bellow already had made a name for himself 
as a promising American novelist. The novel The Adventures of Augie 
March was published that same year, inaugurating a new American 
literary voice. Where Singer depicted mythological towns and cities in 
Jewish Eastern Europe, deeply rooted in the past. Bellow claimed himself 
an American writer with access to the full range of the New World. This 
was announced in the famous first lines of Augie March: 

I am American, Chicago born - Chicago, that somber city - and go 
at things as I have taught myself, free style, and will make record in 
my own way: first to knock, first admitted; sometimes an innocent 
knock, sometimes a not so innocent.^ 

Singer’s European oeuvre fits well into New York’s Old World multicul- 
tural mix. Singer was particularly brilliant at portraying rootless, margin- 
alised Jewish immigrants in quest of what they had left behind on the 
other side of the ocean. By contrast. Bellow mapped the Chicago urban 



® S. Bellow, Adventures of Augie March (1953) 3. 
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environment in his work. For him, Jewishness was a metaphor, a state of 
consciousness or a spiritual vantage point from which he would observe 
and depict his Chicago. As Bellow told Jonathan Rosen in a 2001 
interview: 

[Bellow] recalled writing The Adventures of Augie March - the 
grand freewheeling novel that made his reputation - in Paris in the 
late 1940S. Holocaust survivors were everywhere... and, as a 
Yiddish speaker, he had access to the terrible truths they harbored. 
But, as Bellow put it, he was not in the mood to listen. ‘I wanted 
my seven-layer cake’... He did not wish to burden his writing at 
that early moment in his career with the encumbering weight of 
Jewish history. 

Only much later in his career did Bellow return to his formative years in 
the 193 os from a distinctly Jewish perspective, with a sharp eye for the 
ironic clashes between his own bookish luftmentsh mentality and down- 
to-earth Chicago. An excellent example is his 1990 story ‘Something to 
Remember Me By’, which is modeled on the Hebrew genre of the ‘ethical 
will’. It is told by an aging narrator and addressed to his only child as a 
kind of addition to the heritage. It describes a fateful day in February 
1933, when his mother lies dying of cancer, while the seventeen year old 
protagonist Louis is being worked over by a whore who steals all his 
money and cloth. Having to put on women’s clothing, Louis seeks refuge 
from the icy weather in a drinking parlour where the barman interrogates 
him: 



‘You live around here?’ 

‘No, about an hour on the streetcar.’ 

‘Say more.’ 

‘Humboldt Park is my neighborhood.’ 

‘Then you got to be a Uke, a Polack, a Scandihoof, or a Jew.’ 
‘Jew.’ 

‘I know my Chicago. And you didn’t set out dressed like that. 
You’da frozen to death inside of ten minutes. 



The English Forward (27.10.2001). 

Chametzky, Jewish American Literature, 763. NB: Uke refers to Ukranian, 
Scandihoof to Scandinavian. 
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The Jewish shlemiel is being taught a lesson by what he calls ‘the facts of 
life’. After having to help a drunk home from the bar and cooking pork 
chops for his two small girls, Louis finally manages to return home, only 
to be welcomed by his father with a blow on the head. This blow fills him 
with gratitude, for had his mother died, ‘he would have embraced me 
instead’. This dark story articulates the old Bellow’s sense of betrayal of 
his parents’ traditions and history. In the story, the Jewish people’s 
destiny is being sealed by Hindenburg’s choice of Hitler to form a new 
government on January 30, 1933, the topic of Louis’s Senior Discussion 
Club that afternoon. The most painful loss for the young shlemiel are the 
tattered pages of philosophy books and novels which the whore stole 
with the rest of his cloth. The boy’s futile obsession with printed matter in 
his desperate situation, personally and within the broader Jewish scheme 
of things, becomes the old narrator’s legacy to his only child: 

This, remember, is the New World, and here one of its mysterious 
cities. I should have hurried directly, to catch a car. Instead I was in 
a back alley hunting pages that would in any case have blown 
away.^^ 

Perhaps this story is as close as we will ever get in Bellow’s work to a 
Chicago Jewish literature. It echoes Rosenfeld’s previously mentioned 
principle of all great cities: that it is paper, ink, pigment, sound, voice, 
gesture and graceful leaping rather than brick, concrete and steel that 
shapes the idea of the city. 



Jan Schwarz 
University of Chicago 



Ibid., 768. 
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‘I KNOW THIS BOOK OF MINE WILL CAUSE OFFENCE...’: A YIDDISH 

Adaptation of Boccaccio’s Decameron (Amsterdam 1710) 



In 1710, a small collection of tales from Boccaccio’s Decameron in 
Yiddish appeared in Amsterdam. Sheyne artlekhe geshikhtn was trans- 
lated and published by Joseph ben Jacob Maarssen.^ In his preface, 
Maarssen states he realises that the book may offend some readers, but 
also that he is confident that it will be successful.^ We know that different 
kinds of secular stories were adapted or translated into Yiddish,^ but the 
question still poses itself why Maarssen made his selection of stories ( 11 , 5 - 
6, 1,5, VIII,i, 1,8-9, according to the order in the 

Decameron), how he adapted them, and in what ways he managed to 
overcome the linguistic problems he encountered. 

Sheyne artlekhe geshikhtn is - as far as we know - the second book 
Joseph ben Jacob Maarssen published. The first was Bashraybung fun di 
rebeleray tsu Amsterdam (1707)“* a translation and adaptation of a Dutch 
report of the so-called ‘aansprekersoproer’ (the undertakers’ rebellion) of 
1696. Maarssen concluded this book with a story, ‘Eyn sheyn mayse’ 
about a peasant named Gril. This three-page long story was printed at the 
end of the book to make up the right number of pages (32), but also to 
announce the publication of a volume of narrative prose in Yiddish: 
‘Because some pages were left, I wanted to accommodate the enthusiasts 
with a cheerful story. I would soon - God willing - like to publish a whole 
little book of its kind for them in order to pass the long winter evenings 
with it.’ (f. 15V) 

This book of stories appeared three years later. In his preface, 
Maarssen specifies that he translated from the Dutch and that it was a 



^ The only extant copy is held in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Opp.8°.iii3. 

^ The prefaces to this and other publications by Joseph Maarsen were published in J. 
Shatzky, ‘Di hakdomes tsu Yoysef Marsns khiburim’, Yivo-bleter 13 (1938) 377-389. 

^ Cf. e.g. A. Paucker, ‘Das deutsche Volksbuch bei den Juden’, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie 80/3 (1961) 302-317, esp. 303. 

See R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, ‘Yiddish Historiography in the Time of the Dutch Republic’, 
Studia Rosenthaliana 15 (1981) 9-19. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2003, 2-1^9 

© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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difficult book to translate because it was more than a hundred years old. 
Steinschneider rightly presumed that Maarssen translated the stories 
from the Dutch adaptation by Dirk Volkertszoon Coornhert (1522- 
1590), the only Dutch version of the Decameron predating Sheyne 
artlikhe geshikhtn by more than 100 years and starting with the same 
story. ^ Coornhert’s Decameron, Vijftigh lustige historien ofte 
nyewicheden Joannis Bocatij was published in 1564. It is not a direct 
translation from the Italian, but from the French translation by Anthoine 
Le Ma^on.*’ Le Mason’s translation is faithful to the Italian original and 
includes the general introduction, the frame story and all one hundred 
stories.^ Coornhert, however, chose the fifty least explicitly erotic stories, 
omitting all erotic material featuring monks and nuns. (According to his 
biographer Hendrik Bonger, he did so in order to avoid trouble with 
censorship rather than because of prudishness.)* The book was successful 
and was reprinted several times. ^ 

Maarssen’s book contains seven out of the first ten stories in 
Coornherts Vijftig lustige historien. The three stories Maarssen omitted 
had meagre plots with very little action and Maarssen must have thought 
that they would not appeal to his readers. 



Order of the stories 



Coornhert 


Maarssen 


Boccaccio 


I 


I 


n ,5 


Andreuccio of Perugia. 


2 


2 


11,6 


Madonna Beritola... 



’ CatBod. Sp. 1507-1508, no. 5954, 6. 

’’ See G.A. Nauta, XX Lustighe Historien oft Nieuwigheden Joannis Boccatij, van nieus 
overgheset in onse Nederduytsche Sprake deur Dirick Coornhert, secretaris der Stede van 
Haerlem (Groningen 1903) xiii-xvi, and in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en 
Letterkunde XXII (1902) 67. 

^ Le Decameron de Messire Jehan de Bocace Florentin, nouvellement tradvict d’ltalien 
en Francoys par Maistre Anthoine le Macon (Paris 1545). 

* H. Bonger, Leven en werk van D.V. Coornhert (Amsterdam 1978) 373. 

® For comparison with Sheyne artlekhe geshikhtn only the first three editions (1564, 
1597, 1607) are taken into consideration because Maarssen states that he has used a copy 
which is more than 100 years old. 
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3 - 1,5 The Marchioness of Montferrat... 

4 3 VIII, I Gulfardo borrows from 

Guasparruolo... 

5 - 1,8 With a few prettily spoken words... 

(Guiglielmo Borsiere & Ermino 
de’Grimaldi) 

6 - 1,9 The King of Cyprus is transformed... 

7 4 11,3 Three young men squander their 

fortunes... 

8 5 11,4 Landolfo Rufolo... 

9 6 11,7 The Sultan of Babylon... 

10 7 11,8 The Count of Antwerp... 

Sheyne artlikhe geshikhtn bears the subtitle Dos ershte teyl. It was the 
first part of a five volume Coornhert adaptation which Maarssen 
intended to publish. In his preface, he states that the audience should 
judge for themselves, because he knows that after reading the first part 
they will impatiently clamour for the second, and then the third, fourth 
and fifth. If, on the other hand, this volume will not be sold out quickly, 
he will not make haste with the next (fol. ib). Maarssen ’s intention is also 
indicated in other ways: The words ‘dos ershte teyl’ (‘Part one’) on the 
title page have been printed in the same size letters as the title and the 
running title is ‘Sheyne artlekhe geshikhtn - ershte teyl’. 

As a matter of fact, none of the planned sequels is known. This in itself 
is no incontrovertible proof that no further volumes were printed, since 
Yiddish chapbooks have often come to us by chance. Indeed only one 
copy of the present work is extant. More convincing evidence that Joseph 
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Maarssen’s intuition for what his audience wanted was wrong, is the 
fact that - to our knowledge - the next book he published was Yehoushue 
ben Sirak (1712), a Yiddish translation of the Wisdom of ben Sira, an 
ancient work which, though of Jewish origin, had long been lost to the 
Jews. It was to be Joseph Maarssen’s first and last traditional book in 
Yiddish. After its publication he seems to have found a success formula 
with teach-yourself-books.^^ 

Maarssen realised he might have to face criticism when publishing 
Sheyne artlekhe geshikhtn. In his preface he anticipates four (or rather: 
three concrete) categories of objections. Some will say he could have used 
his time better, others will ridicule the ‘ridiculous language’ (narish 
loshn), others will say he would better have written something religious^^ 
and yet others will find something else to find fault with the book. It 
would be short-sighted not to look beyond the objections hinted at by 
Maarssen himself, but his own suggestion that the book might encounter 
problems because of its language and subject matter seems plausible. The 
overall quality of the book has to be taken into account as well. 

Maarssen’s adaptive strategies 

As I have indicated above, Coornhert had chosen to omit the most erotic 
tales and the most lurid stories involving nuns and monks. Maarssen 
appartently based his choice on narrative qualities. He may have liked 
adventure stories himself (there had been plenty of action in his 
Bashraybung fun di rebleray tsu Amsterdam). For his adaptation of 
Coornhert’s Lustige historien, he omitted three stories with a static plot, 
relying on word-play and references to the pride of the nobility. 



At the time of the publication of Sheyne artlekhe geshikhtn Maarssen apparently was 
convinced there was a market for light entertainment in Yiddish. He speculated people 
would say he should have written something religious, but he believed one could not always 
read religious books. He explicitly supported his objection with criticism of religious books 
in Yiddish that had been translated so badly from the Hebrew that sometimes one could not 
understand the Yiddish (fob ib). 

“ Seyfer khanekh lanaar (Amsterdam 1713), Tikn sokhrim (1714) and Loshn zohev 

(1715)- 

We know there was an important market for religious prose in Yiddish in the eigh- 
teenth century, even if Max Erik’s view that it was primarily a period of musar literature is 
too schematic (cf. M. Erik, Di geshikhte fun der yidisher literatur fun di eltste tsaytn biz der 
haskole-tkufe [New York i979’'l). 
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The text of the remaining stories was hardly adapted. Although 
Coornhert had avoided the most explicitly sexual stories, they are still far 
from prudish. Maarssen shortened certain passages, but this was rarely 
done to render the text more suitable, even though he advertised it as ‘A 
beautiful new little book, made for great and small’ (fob la). Our ideas 
on what is appropriate reading matter for children today differ from 
those in the eighteenth century. Nevertheless, one doubts if the story of 
the daughter of the Sultan of Babylon, who slept with at least eight men 
before entering marriage as a virgin, would have been deemed edifying 
for Jewish girls. 

The cuts in the stories are usually made for the sake of clarity. Repeti- 
tions, and details that have no direct baring upon the narrative have been 
omitted. Maarssen omits the names of secondary characters wherever 
possible. On the other hand he inserts the names of protagonists where 
pronouns or other references may lead to confusion. 

Early on in the text Maarssen seems to avoid classical concepts such 
as Fortune and Nature, but later on these concepts are mentioned. He 
may have become more lax as the translation progressed. This assump- 
tion is confirmed by other forms of adaptation which appear at the 
beginning of the text but are later abandoned. In the beginning of the 
text, for example, Maarssen translates the word god with himl (‘heaven’; 
e.g. fols 41, V, 6r, ijr), but as the book proceeds, he starts to waver and 
towards the end it is nearly always rendered by got (from fob 5v). Refer- 
ences to Christian churches also remain, although references to the 
holiness of the pope and the Holy Sepulcre have been cut (13V). 

Overall, the character of Coornhert’s text has not been affected. 
Coornhert had already translated individual stories without the frame 
story and the general introduction. As part of the frame story, the short 
content of the book is given, followed by the ‘moral’ of the story, e.g.: 

De Grave van Anglers valschelijck beschuldicht zijnde/ wert wt 
Vranckrijck ghebannen/ soo dat hy twee van sijn kinderen achter 
liet op verscheyden plaetsen in Engelant: maer namaels onbekent 
wt Schotlandt wederom keerende/ vint hy die in grooten staet/ 
ende gaet in ghedaente eens dienaers int heyr vanden Coninck van 
Vranckrijck: daer hy onschuldich bekent ende weder in sijnen 
eersten staet gestelt wert. 

Die thiende Historie. 

Voor ooghen beeldende dat de getrouheyt tegen sijnen Prince (hoe 
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grooten peryckele daer oock door comen mach) haren dienaer dies 
niet tegenstaende altijt tot noch grooter state brengt. 

(Coornhert 1607: i.zyv) 

Maarssen followed Coornhert’s introductory formulas closely but not 
slavishly. Instead of ‘twee van sijn kinderen’ (two of his children) 
Maarssen translates for example with ‘zayne tsvey kinder’. This is an 
interpretive translation which enhances the clarity of the text - the count 
only has two children. 

The headings of chapters are not representative of the text as a whole. 
For the first part of the heading, the resume of the content, Coornhert 
always uses the direct style, whereas Maarssen uses the indirect style (vi... 
un vi...). The second part of the heading, the ‘moral’ of the story always 
starts with ‘Di ... geshikhtnis lernt uns vi das...’ (The ... story teaches us 
how...). Coornhert, however, uses a whole range of formulae. In the 
remainder of the text, the diversity in vocabulary is reflected, with adap- 
tations for a Yiddish public by a Yiddish writer. All different types of ship 
have been reduced to ‘shif’ or ‘shiflayn’, but trade terminology is 
sometimes more detailed than in the Dutch source text. 



Linguistic options 

Maarssen had to deal with the absence of a standard Yiddish literary 
language. Dutch Yiddish was different from other Yiddish dialects and 
Maarssen intended the book for an audience both in the Netherlands and 
abroad. This called for a supra-dialectal literary language. 

Maarssen knew the pitfalls: 



‘Begrijpende hoe...’ (Story no. i); ‘Vermanende dat...’ (2); ‘Inhoudende dat...’ (3); 
‘Betoonende dat...’ (4); ‘Bewijsende dat...’ (5); ‘Leerende dat...’ (6); ‘Verdarende...’ (7); ‘Te 
verstaenghevendehoe...’ (8); ‘Om de onderwijsen dat...’ (9); ‘Voor ooghen beeldende dat...’ 
(10). 

Weinreich’s concept of ‘Literary language A’, a more or less standard Western Yid- 
dish holds true in a broad sense, but it was not codified, nor taught in general education. 
NB: The concepts of a Literary Language A, which is based on Western Yiddish dialects and 
is dominant until the eighteenth century, and a Literary Language B, based on Eastern Yid- 
dish dialect and the standard Literary Language from the late eighteenth century onwards, 
were developed by Max Weinreich over several decades and culminated in his magnum 
opus Geshikhte fun der yidisher shprakh. Bagrifn, faktn, metodn, which appeared posthu- 
mously (4 vols. New York 1973). 
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It is impossible to make the Yiddish clear enough for everybody, 
since every country has its own Yiddish (that is to say, among 
Jews). We Low German Jews have bad Yiddish and that is because 
of Dutch which has completely different endings and is separate 
from all other languages, since all other languages correspond 
according to grammar, but Dutch is separate and therefore it is 
difficult to translate. And especially this book from which I have 
taken these stories was already over a hundred years old and 
therefore the Dutch was even more difficult than it is nowadays. 
So I ask the benevolent reader to excuse me if the language occa- 
sionally is not elegant, since I have put it, in as much as I could, in 
such a way that everybody can understand. I could have put it in 
pure Yiddish, but I was worried that here in Holland people would 
not understand. I could have translated it into Dutch Yiddish, but 
then the ‘High German Jews’ would not have understood. So I put 
it neither in High nor in Low Yiddish in order that everybody can 
understand, (fob ib) 

Moreover, Maarssen states that he has avoided the use of words from 
Hebrew (and Aramaic). In his own words, he does this to avoid making 
spelling mistakes but also because he thinks it is a ‘sin’ to mix the Holy 
Tongue with other languages, as is the practice among Jews. 

Any attempt to write in an artificial language, a new supradialectal 
literary language, is in danger of failure. Combining this with an attempt 
to avoid the Semitic Component (SC) in Yiddish stacks the odds against 
it. In order to be clear, Maarssen makes abundant use of words from the 
Semitic Component in his preface, although it must be added that only 
one such word can be found in the rhymed preface on the title page 
(galkhes). 

In the stories Maarssen consistently avoided SC words. Of course this 
created problems. Most could be avoided by the use of ivre-taytsh verier: 
in traditional Bible translation, no word could be translated by itself, 
even if the Hebrew word was part of everyday Yiddish vocabulary and 
therefore these words have a non-Hebrew equivalent known to most. 
Although the translation vocabulary created the possibility of writing a 
Yiddish that was understood by his contemporaries without loshn- 
koydesh words, the result was an artificial language. Also, the translator 
was greatly restricted in stylistic means. Only where a word other than a 
SC word would be misunderstood, do we find exceptions. Such is the case 
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in the sixth story, where Babylonien is translated Bovl, Egypten becomes 
Mitsraim, Arabiers (‘Arabs’) Araviim, and - and this is an important 
exception to the self-imposed rule - Christenen with Notsrii[m]. 

There may be ivre-taytsh equivalents for many words, but for a 
speaker of Yiddish (and probably Dutch), these words are not the first to 
come to mind. The equivalent of Dutch zee is usually yam, yet non-Dutch 
Ashkenazim would probably use mer, the cognate of High German Meer. 
We do find the latter form by exception (e.g. fob zqr); in general, 
however, we do find zeh (e.g. fob i8r). 

There are numerous borrowings and loan translations from Dutch, 
e.g. gedonder ‘disturbance’ (fob 5v), plagen ‘tease’ (fob 4b), zander 
‘without’ (fob 6b), nit lang gelitn ‘not long ago’ (fob pa), ouflof ‘riot’ (fob 
13b), but these become less frequent towards the end. Furthermore, the 
language of Sheyne artlekhe geshikhtn boasts certain other characteris- 
tics of Dutch Yiddish such as the breakdown of the case system under the 
influence of Dutch. Maarssen’s uncertainty about ‘correct’ forms is also 
indicated by his wavering between forms, e.g. antvort/entfer ‘answer’ 
(e.g. both fob 25r), hend/hendin ‘hands’ (fob iir/8r), manentmener ‘men’ 
(both on fols ipr, 2pr). The diminutive is another form which poses 
problems. Maarssen usually uses the common Dutch Yiddish -khen 
(pronounced: -shen), e.g. vaybkhen, kishkhen, medkhen (e.g. 2r, v), but 
sometimes -layn, e.g. yunglayn (yzv). The -khen/shen form is related to 
the Dutch -je or -sje, but this form is not part of Coornhert’s dialect: he 
uses -ken (meysken, joncxken, vrouken). 

Although the influence of Dutch is considerable, and even though 
Maarssen sometimes uses German words as examples, the language is 
still Yiddish and sometimes surprisingly modern. For his contemporaries 
outside the Netherlands, however, the language could have formed a 
barrier to the success of his book. 



Marion Aptroot 
Heinrich Heine Universitdt, Dusseldorf 
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THEHAGUEFROMI723 



Little research has been done on the Ashkenazi community of The 
Hague, despite the fact that it was the Dutch capital’s Jewish community 
until 1815, when Amsterdam officially became the capital of the Nether- 
lands/ Although there is a rich corpus of sources, especially the early 
period of the community’s history has suffered, with some small excep- 
tions,^ from a certain disregard. The municipal archive of The Hague 
(Stadsarchief) holds hundreds of files that belonged to the early 
community, among them several voluminous minute books (pinkassim), 
starting from the early eighteenth century. In the following I shall present 
one example found in these files. 

The first Ashkenazi Jew in The Hague, a Jew of Polish origin, is 
mentioned in the year 1675. After that more and more Ashkenazim 
arrived in the Dutch capital, and for several years were granted the right 
to pray in the Sephardi synagogue. Later they assembled to worship in 
the private house of the well-known and wealthy Boas family.^ Around 
1700, the Ashkenazi Jews had become so numerous that an Ashkenazi 
community was established. It appears that the wealthier Sephardim still 
tried to keep influence over their Ashkenazi brethren: Manuel Levi and 
Moses Pinto, two influential local Sephardim, succeeded in assuming the 
responsibility of drawing up the first regulations (takkanot) of the 
Ashkenazi community. In January 1701, the mayors of The Hague 



^ In general, little research has been done on Jewish communities in the Netherlands 
outside Amsterdam and using archival material such as the minute books. The following 
zuta is a first result of the German-Dutch research project ‘Yiddish in the Netherlands, an 
expression of Ashkenazi culture’. The autor’s part in that project is a comparative institu- 
tional research on Ashkenazic communities outside Amsterdam in the i8th century, based 
on the communities’ minute books. 

^ Up to date, the works of D.S. van Zuiden give the most comprehensive information on 
Jews in The Hague, e.g. De Hoogduitsche joden in ’5 Gravenhage (’s-Gravenhage 1913). 

^ Van Zuiden, De Hoogduitsche joden, 9-10. 

S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 200^, 160-164 

© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 1 60 
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confirmed those regulations.'* Containing only i8 paragraphs, these were 
still comparatively short. 

Twenty-two years later the Ashkenazim gained enough power to free 
themselves from Sephardi control. This new freedom is attested by the 
erection of their own synagogue in the early 1720s and by the composi- 
tion of a new version of the community’s regulations, now written by the 
‘Hoogduitse gemeente’ (High-German community) itself.^ The text is 
fifteen pages long, bound and sealed with the community’s seal. It is 
written in Yiddish, as most of the regulations of the early modern period. 
The choice of this language instead of Hebrew guaranteed that almost all 
community members would understand the contents of the text, since 
Yiddish was the lingua franca of Europe’s Ashkenazim. The Yiddish of 
the regulations of The Hague resembles that of contemporary documents 
from German communities.*’ Occasionally, however, Dutch words are 
found, which shows that the surrounding language had already begun to 
exert its influence on the local Yiddish.^ 

The takkanot start with explaining that they were drawn up by the 
parnassim, the gabbai tzedek, the ne’eman and seven members (ba‘ale 
batim). Each year on the eve of Sukkott\vt regulations were to be read out 
in the synagogue. The following 55 paragraphs of the statutes are clearly 
not arranged according to topics. Although some paragraphs are con- 
nected by a common subject, often the topical groups are interrupted by 
different matters. 

Paragraph no. i forbids the use of indecorous words in the 
synagogue, as well as laughter or doing other ‘unworthy things’. Para- 
graph no. 2 forbids the use of snuff in the holy house of prayer. The mere 



See the Dutch translation of the 1701 regulation in Van Zuiden, De Hoogduitsche 
joden, 12-17. 

^ The unpublished text of those regulations can be found in the first minute book of the 
‘Hoogduitse gemeente’, which starts with the original 1723 regulations, but also includes a 
copy of the former takkanot from 1701; Stadsarchief Den Haag, N.I.G., no. i. 

^ See the regulations of the Friedberg community, also dating from 1723 (passim): S. 
Litt, Protokollbuch und Statuten der jiidischen Gemeinde in Friedberg (16. -18. Jahr- 
hundert), (Friedberg 2003) 159-206. 

^ For example, in paragraph no. 5: [...] pQ fiS nDn'napiS niyTl 

[...]. Almost all publications about the topic of Dutch influence on Yiddish in the Neth- 
erlands relate to Amsterdam; cf. most recently M. Aptroot, ‘Yiddish, Dutch and German 
among late 1 8th Gentury Amsterdam Jewry’, in: J. Israel, R. Salverda, eds, Dutch Jewry: Its 
History and Secular Culture (iyoo-2000) (Leiden 2002) 201-211. 
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existence of this paragraph shows that there was a need to clarify this 
matter; furthermore it shows the general importance the community 
elders attached to proper behaviour in the synagogue, as paragraphs of 
that type would hardly ever open any takkanot.^ It is striking that, 
compared with the statutes of 1701, which still forbade the use of knifes 
and other weapons in the synagogue in their first paragraph, we here see 
reflected a process of imposing a more quiet and decorous behaviour in 
the synagogue. 

The procedure of electing the elders is the subject of the paragraphs 
nos 5-9. The choice of the term ‘JirinTI’ (government) for the elders 
hints that there was a modern self-understanding regarding the commu- 
nity’s leadership. Contemporary sources from Germany as well as from 
the Netherlands would still use the traditional term ‘hnp’.^ From 
paragraph no. 5 we further understand that the leadership was in the 
hands of four persons: two elders (parnassim), the treasurer of the poor- 
relief fund (gabbai tzedek), and the communal notary (ne’eman). 
Compared with other communities, particularly in Germany, the leader- 
ship in The Hague was rather small. Contemporary cases from Germany 
show a group of four or five, sometimes up to ten or even twelfe persons, 
who together constituted the community’s leadership. 

The parnassim served two years in office, the gabbai tzedek and the 
ne’eman only one.^^ Evidently, there also existed the need to threaten 
members with a fine of five guilders in case someone refused to take up a 
communal office after being elected to it.^^ When decisions were taken, 
each of the parnassim as well as the gabbai tzedek had one vote, while the 
ne’eman had no vote at all but was obliged to be present during the 
meetings. 

The major part of the regulations, almost half of the statutes (25 para- 
graphs), relate to synagogue and worship. As in other takkanot from 



* Y. Kaplan, ‘Order and discipline in the Portuguese Synagogue of Amsterdam’, in A. 
van der Heide and I.E. Zwiep (eds), Jewish Studies and the European Academic World 
(Amsterdam 2004) [in print]. 

® For example the statutes of the Ashkenazic Community of Middelburg from 1723, 
paragraph no. 50; Zeeuws Archief Middelburg, N.I.G. Middelburg, no. i. 

In Frankfurt and Friedberg, for example, the leadership was composed of a larger 
number of people during the 1 8th century. 

Takkanot Den Haag 1723, paragraph no. 6. 

Ibid., paragraph no. 8 
Ibid., paragraph no. 12. 
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Ashkenaz, the regulations from The Hague are very detailed in this 
regard/'* Most of those paragraphs concentrate on the order of Torah 
reading, and deal with donations for the poor-relief funds. 

Compared with other Ashkenazi takkanot, those from The Hague 
hardly ever mention the communal rabbi. The explanation can be found 
in paragraph no. 25, where it is admitted that in those early years the 
community not yet had a rabbi. Indeed, the first Ashkenazi rabbi - 
Abraham Loonstein - was employed only in 1725.^^ This may also 
explain why there is so little evidence for inner communal penalties. Only 
paragraph no. 48 mentions the existence of the ‘small ban’: persons who 
were punished with the small ban were excluded from active synagogue 
service, which means that they were not allowed to read the Torah or to 
perform any duty connected with it. Furthermore, they had to pay two 
stuivers to the poor-relief fund. The great ban is not mentioned in the 
whole document, in contrast with the earlier takkanot from 1701; here 
the ban is mentioned in paragraph no. 16, where it is stipulated that the 
elders could excommunicate a person only with agreement of the 
mentioned Sephardi elders, Levi and Pinto, and the mayor. In cases of 
doubt, the Amsterdam Ashkenazi elders should also be consulted. 

Another entry clearly shows that the Jews of The Hague shared senti- 
ments with other, middle-European, Ashkenazi communities regarding 
the appreciation of the tradition of memory. This old custom was 
practised in almost every German Jewish community until the mid-nine- 
teenth century. Originally the names of martyrs were written in a 
memorbook (sefer hazkarat neshamot), which was used in synagogal 
memorial services. Later, private persons paid a certain sum in order to 
have their names included in the memorbook so as to keep alive their 
own memory for generations to come. The earliest example dates from 
the Middle Ages.^^ The last paragraph (no. 55) of the regulations of The 
Hague refers to this custom. According to this regulation, only (dead?) 
parents of a community member had the right to be honoured with an 



See, for example, the statutes of Altona and Hamburg from 1685 and 1726, in Heinz 
Mosche Graupe, Die Statuten der drei Gemeinden Altona, Hamburg und Wandsbeck 
(Hamburg 1973) 65-184. 

Cf. Van Zuiden, De Hoogduitsche joden, 17, 28. 

S. Salfeld, ed.. Das Martyrologium des Niirnberger Memorbuches (Berlin 1898). The 
original medieval handwriting is surely not from Nuremberg but from Mainz. Many other 
memorbooks followed its basic lines. 
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entry in the community’s memorbook. It is further mentioned that the 
chazzan had to read from this memorbook every Sabbath as a part of the 
service. This paragraph is not found in the first statutes of 1701. Apart 
from some other evidence, this is another indication that the community 
went through a process of transformation, turning into a well-organized 
community that found its identity within the traditional Ashkenazi 
framework. 

Compared with contemporary regulations from other Ashkenazi 
communities, the 1723 takkanot of The Hague, too, are relatively short. 
Firstly, this can be explained by the uneventful and short communal 
history of Ashkenazim in the Dutch capital. The short span of time 
(1700-1723) could not produce enough cases to be taken into consider- 
ation for the takkanot. Secondly, the better integration of the Jewish 
minority into the Dutch society may also be a reason for the brevity of the 
discussed takkanot. The relative normality of Jewish existence in the 
Dutch environment possibly made it easier to be part of the surrounding 
society. It is known that there were no ghettos in The Netherlands, 
while in contemporary urban communities in Germany those closed 
Jewish neighbourhoods were still common. Therefore, it seems that there 
was no urgency to regulate all facets of everyday life as was done within a 
closed and separated society. This statement should further be verified by 
more comparative research between sources from Dutch communities 
and similar material from other contemporary European Ashkenazi 
centres. 



Stefan Litt 

Heinrich Heine Universitdt, Diisseldorf 



R. Fuks-Mansfeld, ‘Die Niederlande’, in E.-V. Kotowski, et ak, eds, Handhuch zur 
Geschichte der ]uden in Europa I (2001) 419-439, passim. 
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Among the stories of the Yiddish mayse-bukh (first edition Basle 1602)’^ 
there is one cycle of stories about chassidim, i.c. Samuel he-Chasid and 
Judah he-Chasid.^ Their opening lines contain the formula 'mayse 
geshakh fun eynem khosid der [...], and the story begins.^ The Bibliotheca 
Rosenthaliana of the Universiteit van Amsterdam owns a beautiful 
manuscript that tells the story'^ of yet another pious man, named Moses 
(Moushe khosid)J In the following I would like to offer a preliminary 
description of the manuscript, produced by an anonymous scribe in 
Amsterdam in 1746. The booklet gives us information regarding Jewish 



^ As an introduction to this genre of Yiddish literature there should be mentioned S. 
Zfatman, Yiddish Narrative Prose from its Beginnings to Shivche ha-Besht (1J04-1894) 
(Ph.D. thesis, Hebrew University of Jerusalem 1983). An edition of the first imprint in Eng- 
lish was translated and introduced by M. Caster, Ma’asseh Books, 2 vols (Philadelphia 
1934). A study of the Basle 1602 edition was executed by J. Meitlis, Das Ma’assebuch. Seine 
Entstehung und Quellengeschichte (Hildesheim etc. 1987) (= reprint of Berlin 1933). There 
are also different handwritten sources. They refer to the origin of the genre in the 
Ashkenazic communities in Italy. Several studies on the manuscript tradition were under- 
taken, for example by S. Zfatman, ‘Maase bukh. Kavim li-demuto shel janer be-sifrut yidish 
ha-yeshanah. Im gilluyo shel maase bukh: ketav-yad Yerushalayim Heb 8; 5245’, Ha-sifrut 
28 (1979) 126-152, and E. Timm, ‘Zur Eriihgeschichte der jiddischen Erzahlprosa. Eine 
neuaufgefundene Maise-Handschrift’, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur 117 {1995} 243-280. 

^ Cf. Meitlis, Das Ma’assebuch, 16. Meitlis names this cycle ‘Rhein- und Donau- Sagen’. 
They contain thirty stories on the chassidim. 

^ Eor this formula and its talmudic origin, cf. Timm, ‘Zur Eriihgeschichte’, esp. 246f. 

In the text the narrator uses the term ''“lKQD'’n {histori). appears on the title page 
and at the beginning of the story (fols 2v; 3r). The difference in terminology is already 
known in the early-modern Yiddish mayses. History is used for mayses of non-Jewish origin 
that came up in the late sixteenth century, cf. Timm, ‘Zur Eriihgeschichte’, 250. Here both 
meanings fused into one. 

^ Hs. Ros. 658, cf. E.G.L. Schrijver, Towards a Supplementary Catalogue of Hebrew 
Manusscripts in the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana. Theory and Practice (Amsterdam 1993) 
8yf., n. 1 2, and idem, ‘An Inventory of Undescribed Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bibliotheca 
Rosenthaliana’, Studia Rosenthaliana 20 (1986) 171, n. 29. The manuscript was donated to 
the library by Leo Fuks, who discovered it in Amsterdam after World War II. There is an in- 
troductory article by Fuks, ‘Ein sjijn naj majse foen a chosid’, Maandblad voor de 
geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland I (1948) vol. 4, 103-108, and idem, ‘Ayn sheyn nay 
mayse fun eyn khosid, a yidisher ksav-yad fun 1746’, Yivo-bleter 29 (1947) 287-291. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2003, i6y-iji 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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traditions, Amsterdam Jewish history and contemporary features of 
manuscript production/ 



The mayse: structure and narrative 
The title page (in the shape of an oval) includes the following text: 

r’K jiQ nti'yD p’tt' 

1ST mv tana ta”'? i’k Ton 
ts'n'n ’ts'iu tftsT jnyn is '?i!sn 

□TitatfDS I’K ynyifn tk tt'Kii 
KT I'ls p’l tfy ta^s ’sntsp p’K is 
IS ints tfy nnwni n'?tss' pK 
nti'yD ti'n a’p'^n K'ms pts d'?’’d 
I’D’'? ijits ViKii ID tiD mn«n 
ny dVik p'?n ■’Q'ms tfn pK diikii 
pVn ■’Dti'ny tfn ps qiN nn’ii 
natfs 

psb inst'? la'? n’nn 

1746 

(A lovely new story of a pious man. Come on everybody and listen 
attentively to the great news that happened in Amsterdam only 
recently. It is also written in question-and-answer-style and the 
story is organised in two parts. Therefore one has to pay attention 
as the second part relates to the first. In the year ‘it would be for us 
a remembrance’ by the abbreviated era, 1746). 

As we shall see the story includes not two but three parts^, framed by an 
introduction (hakdome) and a summary (tsu gab). 

The protagonist Moushe lives in the holy community of Amsterdam. 
He is considered extraordinary pious because he is always the first to 



^ Only a few of these aspects will be touched upon here. In the edition that M. Aptroot 
and I are presently preparing, the text will be thoroughly analysed. 

^ The two parts that are mentioned on the title page refer to the first and the second part. 
The third part was obviously not planned at the beginning when the narrator wrote the title 
page. Nevertheless the book is a homogenous whole. 
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enter the synagogue (shul) and the last to leave. It is Thursday, 25 
Tammuz, when Moushe the pious is caught in the act of stealing a tfilkhe 
(prayer-book). Shloyme Berlin witnesses the theft and his friend Refoel 
Avrom Wing accuses him of it. 

In the second part, as the story continues, Moushe is at home with his 
father, who has already been informed of his son’s wrongdoings. The 
father together with the shammash and a neighbour (Shmuel Gendring) 
stand in front of the chest where the stolen book and other objects are 
hidden. They remove a rope and open the locks. (At this point the 
narrator gives a full list of the books and holy vessels that are found in the 
chest, plus the names of their legal owners.) The khosid stands ashamed. 

The third part includes a report on Moushe’s wanderings. Initially he 
is appointed as a teacher (melammed) in Baambrugge, but is forced to 
leave early one morning and flee with a ship, like the biblical prophet 
Jonah. Via Ouderkerk and Ouderhoek he reaches Maarssen, where he 
stays as a guest in his brother’s house. The brother is surprised that 
Moushe pays him a visit, but generously entertains him. In Baambrugge 
he visits a brother-in-law of Leyb Barbirer, a friend of his from 
Amsterdam. In fact, Moushe is no longer a melammed, but now pretends 
to be appointed rabbi in the city of Utrecht. The host is impressed, serves 
him good food and drink and offers him comfortable housing. Moushe 
leaves saying that he is expecting goods in Utrecht. However, when 
entering Utrecht a fair (kirmes) is being held in the city, which the 
Amsterdam shammash’s children are attending in order to do business. 
Moushe sees them and hides so as not to be discovered. He then leaves 
Utrecht, heading for Breda and Mechelen, where he falls ill due to the 
summer heat. Like a thief in the night he then returns to his father’s house 
in Amsterdam. At the end of the book, the narrator summarises the story 
in rhymed verses: 

pnip rx p'pitf Kns ly 

I’DU’J njy t3Dy'?i5' p’K iy taxn mixT 

jnJKJ UK 12X357 UN iy '?’'!! pX 
pjJXJ D13 in n'?3D p? iy I’x 

(Because he always went to the synagogue early 
Therefore he came to a bad end 
And because he left the synagogue late 
He had to go by foot after his fall.) 
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Stylistic devices 

Beside these rhymed couplets at the end of the story there are various 
stylistic devices that refer to specific text-genres. The first of these, i.e. the 
introductory formula of the mayse, has been mentioned above. We have 
here a mayse about a khosid, even if Moushe turns out to be the opposite 
of the traditional pious man. Thus the story of a hero of the Yiddish 
mayse-bukh is reversed. 

A second stylistic device was derived from the traditional study of the 
Bible in kheyder. The text of the mayse is written in Hebrew and Yiddish, 
the Hebrew text being given first and then translated into Khumesh- 
Taytsh, the translation language used in the kheyder? The translation 
into taytsh is done word for word. Many sentences begin with a Hebrew 
verbal phrase where the subject is included. In the literal translation the 
subject is repeated in order to maintain the Hebrew word order, although 
the result deviates from normative Yiddish syntax. The Hebrew narrative 
is written in Ashkenazic square script while the taytsh and Yiddish 
appear in cursive.^ In the following example square script is represented 
through underlined letters: 



I’l tDN’-|2 -|y JIK np133 
ID nyn jpj ly iik miKn 
T’on lyi "|Ki ly pts Tonn ni'’1 

Objects are given in Dutch Yiddish, for example in the sentence: flK Kl’l 
KlliD’ lyUK ■’Dh'’an yi "JW IKI iy (‘and he was looking for his prayer 
book but did not find it’). The object for his prayer book appears in 
Yiddish only, the word tfilkhe being taken from the contemporary Dutch 
Yiddish. This resembles the khiber, the commentary speech used in 
kheyder, where matters in Hebrew are given a Yiddish explanation. 



* There are various studies on Bible-translation into taytsh, a special translation termi- 
nology near to Yiddish. I would like to mention the thesis of M. Aptroot, Bible Translation 
as Cultural Reform. The Amsterdam Yiddish Bibles (i 6 y 8 -i 6 y<)) (Oxford 1989), and Ch. 
Turniansky, ‘Le-toldot ha-taytsh-khumesh, khumesh mit khiber’, in Tyyunim be-sifrut. 
Devarim she-ne’emru be‘erev likhvod Dov Sadan bi-mlot lo shemonim ve-chamesh shanah 
(Jerusalem 1988) 21-58. 

® Towards the end of the book the square script is also used for initial words in Yiddish 
to ensure the order of the paragraphs. 

On this phenomenon, see Turniansky, ‘Le-toldot ha-taytsh-khumesh’. 
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The third stylistic device leads from kheyder to yeshive. The story is 
interrupted to discuss a kashe koshe (a ‘difficult question’) on the text. 
Especially in the second part of the book the narrator allows space for 
such discussions. Five persons^^ offer makhloykes (‘disputations’), for 
example: ‘Is it allowed to break open a chest on Sabbath? Did they open 
the chest without changing its shape?’ Most of the questions, however, 
are aggadic rather than halachic, e.g., in part three: ‘On what did the 
khosid live during his wanderings, [since] it is not mentioned that he had 
goods with him?’ After having completed the discussion and provided an 
answer, the narrator finds his way back to the narrative before the reader 
loses the thread. 



Language 

The author also plays with references to particularities of the local 
Yiddish dialect. Thus, for example, the Yiddish letter hey as initial letter 
of a word is used incorrectly, being left out in some instances and 
inserted, hypercorrectly, in others. On the first page of the story there is 
written in square letters hamster dam instead of amsterdam (fol. 3r), on 
fol. lor end instead of hend (‘hands’), and on fol. i2v the subjunctive et 
instead of het (‘would have’). The author alludes to a variation of 
Amsterdam Yiddish speech that was influenced by Sephardi pronuncia- 
tion.^^ The h at the beginning of a word could not be spoken by Yiddish- 
speakers and later there appeared overcorrections. For the author this 
variation was a medium to produce a distance between himself and the 
text - most obvious in the correlation of a missing hey and subjunctive. 
Only in a few cases he decided to make use of this graphemic 



The narrator mentions numbers only: ‘the first says’, ‘the second to the first’, etc. But 
cf. the following list, inserted later in the book. In answer to the question ‘who are the five 
who discuss with each other?’ the narrator mentions the following tannaim: Shimshon bar 
Yohai (sic), his son Eliezer, Johanan ben Zakkai, Pinhas ben Jair, Jose ha-Gelili, Judah 
Hassid, [Rabbi] Yishmael. Jehudah Hassid, who is out of place among these antique rab- 
binic scholars, is one of the most famous khasidim of Ashkenazic culture; there are, for ex- 
ample, eight stories in the Yiddish Mayse-bukh (Basle 1602) devoted to him. 

Cf. M. Aptroot, ‘Northwestern Yiddish: the State of Research’, in D.B. Kerler, ed.. 
History of Yiddish Studies. Winter Studies in Yiddish Language and Literature (13-15. 12. 
15187) (Chur 1991) 41-59, esp. 48 . 1 would like to thank Marion Aptroot for informing me 
about the use of h in parodies of the Dutch-Yiddish dialect. 
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incorrection. The hamsterdam^^ appears at the beginning and at the end 
of his story like a frame. The narrator places himself outside of this frame 
and behaves as an observer. 



Historical references and Purim entertaining 

The realistic elements in our story are obvious: names of real persons, of 
cities and villages in the Netherlands, the dating of the events.^'* Several 
members of the Amsterdam Ashkenazi community are mentioned: 
Salomon Berlin, Abraham b. Raphael Wing, Moses b. Mordechai 
Drucker, Samuel Gendring, Meir Kohen, Yuspa Danziger, Shimshon 
Dreleburger, Nathanel Emden, Moses b. Bendit Av. Most of the names 
appear in the list of the stolen goods in chapter two. 

Another realistic element can be found in the use of lists that relate to 
the world of business. At the end of the list of the stolen prayer books, 
Bibles, holy vessels, sforim (religious books in general) etcetera, there are 
‘two pair of English trousers’ stolen from Shlomo Berlin (no. 14) and as a 
last entry (no. 15) a hayzere hamer (‘an iron hammer’). The ‘form’of that 
hammer is represented by a small drawing. The Yiddish word furem 
(‘form’) can also be read as purim if one would ask for a religious 
meaning of a hammer. A second hint to Purim may be found on the last 
page of the manuscript. As in contemporary books there is a reference to 
messianic expectations. The final blessing, in square characters, was 
wrongly written and corrected: 

I: hKlJ JlXh K31 
II: jrilS'? N31 

(I: ‘the fun-redeemer will come’; II: ‘the redeemer will come to 
Zion’). The author added the yud ‘by way of’ a correction above 
the tsaddik, so that both letson (‘fun’) and le-tsion (‘to Zion’) can 
be read. 



Cf. (contemporary) Dutch hamsteren = to hoard, derived from the animal ‘hamster’. 
For example in part three, where ‘the 26th day in the month of Tammuz’, a Thursday, 
is mentioned (fol. 17V). 
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Illustrations 

The manuscript is richly illustrated. Engravings have been added 
throughout the manuscript. There are, for example, full-page city views 
of Amsterdam, Utrecht and Mechelen. The well-known contemporary 
pictorial broadsheet of ‘de geleerde in syn kamer’ (‘the scholar in his 
study’), together with a Dutch poem, is pasted into the book as one of the 
front leaves.^’ Several pictures were cut from a non-Jewish German book 
on Jewish customs. Individual figures and birds^^ were cut from other 
pictorial broadsheets and were glued onto the illustrations and next to 
the text. The discussions of the five disputants are introduced by pasted 
figures, in pairs and wearing clothes that reflect their social standing. 
They have been numbered with Roman numerals. Where the fifth couple 
is expected, we find a gap: the scribe left an open space to paste his illus- 
tration into the book, or perhaps it has been detached and lost. 

The author, who was also the scribe and illuminator of the manu- 
script, composed the text and the pictures into a unique work. The 
different kinds of script and the different types of illustrations imply 
many references that I have not yet been able to interpret to the full. It is 
clear that we have here a Yiddish author of the Netherlands in 1746, who 
was not only well acquainted with the various commonplaces of Jewish 
and non-Jewish culture of his days, but was also able to produce an indi- 
vidual and funny piece of work, playing with different levels of meaning 
and voicing his point of view in moments of distance and in moments of 
identification. 



Ashkenazi-Sefardi connections in Amsterdam? 

In conclusion, I would like to pose my own kashe koshe. On the title page 
the date 1746 is scribed in the chronogram ‘it would be for us as remem- 



On the broadsheet of ‘De geleerde in syn kamer’, cf. A. van der Heide, ‘De Geleerde in 
sijn kamer./ The Scholar in his study’, Studia Rosenthaliana 14 (1980) 228-238. 

There are captions like ‘Die Schul’ (fol. 5v), or ‘Die Beschneidung’ (fol. 6v). 

There were special picture broadsheets with figures, ornamental elements, ornamen- 
tal frames etc., from which one could cut individual figures and paste them on, for example, 
letters. In the nineteenth century, when paper became less expensive, these broadsheets de- 
veloped into paper theaters. 
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brance’. In the introduction Moushe is characterised as an outstanding 
scribe, a profound kabbalist and successful businessman. Is it only by 
chance that this funny and expensive book is dated in the year of death of 
the famous Moses Chaim Luzzatto? Luzzatto entertained the Amsterdam 
Portuguese Jews with poems, riddles, and plays. The scribe would say: 
‘read it again and discuss the story, maybe you will find the answer in the 
text.’ 



Evi Butzer 

Heinrich Heine Universitdt, Diisseldorf 
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Political Participation of Dutch Jews in the First Half of 

THE Nineteenth Century, 1814-1848 



On 2 January 1816 the City Hall of Amsterdam was crowded with 
authorities. Besides the burgomasters and the provincial governor, nearly 
forty high-ranking members of the Amsterdam society had assembled. 
One of them was the Sephardi Abraham Mendes de Leon. He and the 
others were, by royal decree, reinstalled as members of the local council 
of Amsterdam.^ As a politician connected to the Jewish community, it 
was his duty to represent this part of Amsterdam society in these circles. 

The emancipation decree of 1796 gave the Dutch Jews the right to 
vote and run for office. In the Batavian Republic, one of the precursors of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the first Jewish parliamentarians in 
history were chosen in 1797. The Amsterdam Ashkenazi Patriots H.L. 
Bromet and H. de H. Lemon were elected representatives in the National 
Assembly. However, due to the ongoing political turmoil that was charac- 
teristic of the Batavian Republic, their term was short. Being involved in a 
radical coup d’etat, both lost their seats in 1798. Besides the national 
political scene, Jews were also involved during these Batavian-French 
times in local politics. Jews participated in the local councils of both 
Amsterdam and The Hague. ^ 

In the historiography of Dutch Jewry, however, the presence of Jewish 
politicians in the first half of the nineteenth century has hardly been 
noticed. Moreover, the present opinion is that Dutch society did not 
accept Jews as political representatives from the start of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands in 1814 until the constitutional change in 1848.^ While 



^ Gemeentearchief Amsterdam (GAA), city council (archive 5079), minutes 2 January 
1816 (film 1130). 

^ J. Michman, ‘The High Point of Jewish Political Activity’, in J. Michman, Dutch Jewry 
during the Emancipation Period iy8y-i8iy. Gothic Turrets on a Corinthian Building (Am- 
sterdam 1995) 77-89. 

^ R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, ‘Moeizame aanpassing (1814-1870)’, in J.C.H. Blom, et ah, eds, 
Geschiedenis van de joden in Nederland (Amsterdam 1995) 207-243: 224, esp. K. de 
Leeuw, ‘Joodse liberalen in de eerste jaren van de schoolstrijd (1848-1857)’, Studia 
Rosenthaliana 26 (1992), 97-124: io2ff.; cf. Michman, Dutch Jewry during the Emancipa- 
tion Period, 49. 



S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (eds), Zutot zoo^, 273-177 
© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 
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this may hold for parliament and provincial politics, local politics reveal 
quite different patterns. 

When the Napoleonic Empire fell in 1814, the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands was created under the leadership of William I of Orange, and 
many political innovations of the Batavians and French were maintained. 
Although some Christians and Jews were in favour of reinstalling the old 
‘Jewish Nation’ system, the king and his advisors decided not to revoke 
the civil rights of the Jews. Thanks to this decision, the Jewish politicians 
in the local councils kept their seats. 

In the period 1814-1848, during the reigns of William I (1814-1840) 
and William II (1840-1849), Jews were politically active in various cities. 
In Amsterdam Jewish representation in the city council was nearly 
continuous. Abraham Mendes de Leon, who had also been a member of 
the council during the French period, held a seat until his death in 1818. 
In 1824 Dr Immanuel Capadoce was elected one of Amsterdam’s repre- 
sentatives. At that time he was already old, which was the reason that he 
could do little for the public welfare in these circles. He died in 1826. 
Jacob Mendes de Leon, son of the above-mentioned Abraham, enjoyed a 
longer term, from 1828 until 1842. Samuel Teixeira de Mattos took his 
place as Jewish representative, and served society between 1845-1857. 

In The Hague, where the king lived, Isaac Henriques de Castro was 
elected a member of the city council in 1824. Having been a local coun- 
cillor in the days of king Louis Napoleon and the French annexation, he 
was already quite experienced. He occupied this position until his death 
in 1849.^ His colleague Daniel Mozes Ezechiels, the most prominent 
Rotterdam Jew, served an even longer term in the Rotterdam council. 



The information on the members of the Amsterdam city council comes from P. 
Hofland (with the collaboration of B. Hesp), Leden van de Raad, de Amsterdamse 
gemeenteraad 1814-1^41 (Amsterdam 19518) i4if., 220, 278. 

’ Opregte 's Gravenhaagsche Stads-almanak, voor het jaar JS23 (’s-Gravenhage 1823); 
’s Gravenhaagsche Stads almanak i8^6-i8;i (’s-Gravenhage 1836-1851); on his term as 
member of the local council during the French period: Joods Fiistorisch Museum Amster- 
dam, family archive De Pinto, no. 4842 (burgomaster to De Gastro 3 August 1811); no. 
4844 (invitation to De Gastro for a meeting of the council 21 October 1813); no. 8581 (in- 
vitation to De Gastro by king Louis Napoleon for a diner 4 September 1811); no. 8582 
(idem 1812); no. 8583 (idem for a feast in 1811); in the same archive an invitation by king 
William II to De Gastro as member of the council for a ball at the palace: no. 8585. 
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from 1824 until 1855/ B.M. Schaap was part of the Amersfoort 
authority in 1814, when he was succeeded by Dr Isaac Michael Weijl 7 
Finally, in Wijk bij Duurstede, at least in the 1840s, G. Heijmans was 
among the six members of the council/ Large cities like Utrecht, Leeuw- 
arden and Groningen did not have Jewish politicians in the years 1814- 
1848/ 

Cities with Jewish members on local councils usually had large Jewish 
communities. Here the Jewish politicians represented the Jewish 
community, like the Protestant dissenters who were elected on behalf of 
their communities. This kind of ‘representative politics’ remained in force 
in some cities until 1940.^° It is significant that in those cities where a 
Sephardi community was established (Amsterdam and The Hague), 
Sephardim were preferred to representatives of the larger Ashkenazi 
community, due to the status they enjoyed. In addition, the Sephardi elite 
already had many relations with the local Christian elite. As part of the 
same social class, they were seen as the best representatives for Jews. In 
Rotterdam and Amersfoort, where only the Ashkenazim had syna- 
gogues, the most influential and important Jews were selected for this 
office. Wijk bij Duurstede is an interesting case, because in this small 
rural city only a tiny Jewish community had been established. Heijmans 
must have had various personal skills that qualified him for this function. 
He was also member of the polder board (heemraadschap).^^ 



^ A.M. van der Woel, Inventaris van de archieven van de Nederlands Isra'elietische 
Gemeente te Rotterdam, J737-197J (Rotterdam 1976) 34. 

^ On Schaap: National Archive The Hague, Department for Religious Affairs, 
Hoofdcommissie tot de zaken der Israeliten, 1814 , no. 182 (decision secretary of state 9 
November 1814); on Weijl: Utrechtsche provinciale- en stads Almanak 1841-1848 (Utrecht 
1841-1848); S. van Adelberg, De joden van Amersfoort, rondom de geschiedenis van een 
oude sjoel (Amersfoort 1977) 8 if. NB: the claim in this book that Weijl was the first Jewish 
member of a local council is not true. Not only in the Batavian-French period Jewish mem- 
bers were active, but also in 1 8 1 4 Abraham Mendes de Leon was an Amsterdam representa- 
tive. 

* Utrechtsche provinciale- en stads Almanak 1841-1848 (Utrecht 1841-1848). 

® Likewise, no Jews were involved in politics in the following cities: Kampen, Deventer, 
Zwolle, Alkmaar, Haarlem, Tilburg, Leiden, Dordrecht, Assen and Breda. I would like to 
thank the archivists of these cities for their helpful indications. 

F.C. Brasz, ‘De joodse stem in de Nederlandse gemeentepolitiek (1851-1940)’, Studia 
Rosenthaliana 19 (1985), 299-311. 

Utrechtsche provinciale- en stads Almanak 1841-1848 (Utrecht 1841-1848). 
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Who were these Jewish politicians? All of them (except Heijmans) 
were part of the small Dutch Jewish elite, which was the breeding ground 
for the centralised administration committee of the Jewish community, 
the Hoofdcommissie tot de zaken der Israeliten. Capadoce, Jacob 
Mendes de Leon and Henriques de Castro each had been president of this 
important committee, which served as an intermediary body between the 
government and the Jewish community. Teixeira de Mattos and Ezechiels 
were members of the Hoofdcommissie, while Weijl was a corresponding 
member, a function created for provincial representatives of the 
Hoofdcommissie. It is important to note that these politicians formed 
20% of the members of the Hoofdcommissie until 1848. Due to their 
outstanding position, many of them also had other important functions 
within the Jewish community. For example, Capadoce had been parnas 
of the Amsterdam Sephardi community in 1801 and 1805.^^ 

The Sephardic politicians descended from old prestigious families, 
which had built their fortune in business and finance. That was also 
Ezechiels department - he was both a banker and a merchant. Capadoce 
and Weijl were known as skilful physicians, a profession typical of the 
new intellectual Jewish elite. 

The Jewish politicians were well aware of their identity. Entering the 
Amsterdam city council each of them declared that he did not agree with 
those passages in the prayer at the beginning of the meetings that were 
‘alien to the Religion confessed by him’. They informed their fellow coun- 
cillors that during the prayer they would omit these words for them- 
selves.^"* It is difficult to discover to what extent their Jewish identity 
played a role in the debates in the council, because the minutes in these 
times were very short. 

Within the local council each member could hold specific functions. 
Abraham Mendes de Leon was given the privilege of being part of the 
committee to welcome the Prince and Princess of Orange during their 
visit to Amsterdam in 1816.^^ He also represented the city at the opening 



B. Wallet, Transitie, de Hoofdcommissie tot de zaken der Isra'Miten en de joodse 
gemeenschap in Nederland in de eerste helft van de negentiende eeuiv (1814-18^1) (unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, Department of History, Universiteit van Amsterdam 2002). 

J. Meijer, Encyclopaedia Sephardica Neerlandica (Amsterdam 1949-1950) no. 
GAA, city council, minutes 25 April 1816 (film 1130}; 12 March 1824 (film 1131). 
GAA, city council, minutes 16 September 1816 (film 1130). 
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of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Literature and Arts in iSiyd*’ For 
years, Teixeira de Mattos was a member of the financial committee of the 
city council/^ 

The new constitution of 1848 brought many changes. Henceforth 
Jews could also be elected to parliament and provincial states. In 1851, 
as a result of the constitutional change, a new municipal law was 
proclaimed which resulted in a growing number of local Jewish politi- 
cians.^^ But all these changes should not lead us to forget that, by then, 
Jews had been involved in politics for several decades. 



Bart Wallet 
Universiteit van Amsterdam 



GAA, city council, minutes 22 January 1817 (film 1130). 

Algemeen Handelshlad 15 May 1865, which contains an ‘In Memoriam’ of Samuel 
Teixeira de Mattos. 

M.J.A.V. Kocken, Van stads- en plattelandsbestuur naar gemeentebestuur, proeve 
van een geschiedenis van ontstaan en ontwikkeling van bet Nederlandse gemeentebestuur 
tot en met de Gemeentewet van jSji (’s-Gravenhage 1973). 
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Modern Auction Catalogues of Jewish Books: Commerce 
Meeting Scholarship. Some Methodological Reflections' 



The following considerations are based on experience accumulated in 
two different areas of the Jewish book world: the one related to biblio- 
graphical scholarship and librarianship and the other to practices of 
auction houses. As such there seems little wrong with bibliographers 
working for auctioneers, and it may even be argued that for a bibliogra- 
pher there is no other way, figuratively speaking, to learn the trade than 
by doing this type of work. In the 1840s, before producing his biblio- 
graphical classics, the Nestor of Jewish bibliography Moritz Steinschnei- 
der (1816-1907) worked for the Berlin book dealer Adolphus Asher.^ 
Likewise, the founding father of Jewish bibliography in the Northern 
Netherlands, Meijer Roest (1821-1889), worked for the well-known 
Dutch auctioneer Frederik Muller, and he compiled the renowned cata- 
logue of the collection of Leeser Rosenthal, the founder of the Bibliotheca 
Rosenthaliana, as a commercial assignment for the family who wanted to 
sell the collection.^ It was only after the heirs had decided that the collec- 
tion would be donated to the city of Amsterdam that Roest was asked to 
become the first librarian of the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana. His 
successor, Jeremias Meijer Hillesum (1863-1943), wrote at least two 



' This article is based on an earlier version of a paper presented at the Vllth Congress of 
the European Association for Jewish Studies: Amsterdam, 21-25 July 1002. Due to my per- 
sonal involvement in the subject matter described, I had to retain some of the informality of 
the original text. I would like to thank drs Moshe J. Brown, International Judaica Consul- 
tant to Christie’s, for his valuable suggestions. 

^ See, e.g., S. Brisman, A history and guide to Judaic bibliography (Cincinnati/New 
York 1977) 41. 

^ M. Roest, Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica aus der L. Rosenthal’schen Bibliothek 
(Amsterdam 1875). On Roest, see, e.g., L. Fuks, ‘Meijer Roest Mz, de eerste conservator 
van de Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana’, Studia Rosenthaliana i (1967) 4-22 (with a bibliogra- 
phy of Roest’s writings); J. Meijer, Meijer Marcus Roest (i8zi-i88^). 1 : De biografie van 
een bibliograaf; II: Bronnenboek (Heemstede 1980);]. Meijer, Naoogst: M.M. Roest i8yy- 
1861 (Heemstede 1991). 

S. Berger, M. Brocke and 1 . Zwiep (eds), Zutot 2005, 180-188 

© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in The Netherlands. 1 80 
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catalogues for book auctions as well,"* and there are other pre-war 
examples. 

It is interesting to note that the expertise of this generation of cata- 
loguers is only visible in succinct observations like ‘not known to the 
bibliographers’, as Roest often wrote. ^ Indeed, the descriptions usually 
are brief, often so brief that one wonders why these great specialists were 
hired at all (or whether they performed all the work themselves). There 
are only few exceptions to this rule, usually when illustrated manuscripts 
are dealt with, which apparently in those days were the highlights of 
auctions as well. In the first decades after the Second World War 
Sotheby’s auctioneers sold thousands of Hebrew printed books and 
manuscripts, but the descriptions in their dark green catalogues were 
usually made according to the pre-war standards described above. 

The sale (in installments), in the 1970s, of the larger part of the 
renowned Sassoon collection of Hebrew manuscripts and printed books, 
marks a turning point in this practice. In Sotheby’s Sassoon catalogues 
for the first time the manuscripts on sale were described in detail and 
accompanied by a large number of photographs. Binyamin Richler of the 
Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts in Jerusalem has registered 
the scholarly effects of this sale, incorporating the dozens of locations 
where the manuscripts ended up in his Guide to Hebrew manuscript 
collections.'' 

The manuscripts in the Sassoon auction catalogues were described in 
detail, but how were they in fact described? Working on a number of 
manuscripts originally from the Sassoon collection (then in the Floers- 
heim collection in Zurich) for an exhibition entitled ‘The Image of the 



See F.J. Hoogewoud, ‘Bibliografie van de geschriften van J.M. Hillesum’, Studia 
Rosenthaliana 20 (1986) 217-229, nos 13, 21. 

’ E.g., ‘Sammtl. Bibliographen unbekannt’, in his Catalog der reichhaltigen 
Sammlungen hebrdischer und judischer Bucher und Handschriften, Kupferstiche, Portaits 
etc., nachgelassen von Giuseppe Almanzi in Padua [...] (Amsterdam 1868) 12, no. 143. 

’’ B. Richler, Guide to Hebrew manuscript collections (Jerusalem 1994) Appendix XIV: 
Location of MSS Sassoon, 244-248 and the ‘Corrections and additions to Guide to Hebrew 
Manuscript Collections by Benjamin Richler (Jerusalem 1994)’, published regularly on 
http://jnul.huji.ac.il/imhm/guidecor.htm. 
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Word’, I was able to assess the original catalogue’s descriptions/ Indeed, 
upon closer inspection Sotheby’s descriptions are often random 
summaries of information printed in David Solomon Sassoon’s original 
catalogue Ohel David (1932)/ There are hardly any descriptions of the 
manuscripts’ physical condition, no additional bibliography, nor refer- 
ences to related manuscripts in other catalogues. The question may be 
asked whether this made a difference. The catalogues were produced to 
sell books, and they did; Sassoon’s own catalogue is still available in all 
major Jewish libraries in the world. 

Later, in 1989 I was asked by Moshe Brown, then head of the Judaica 
department of Christie’s Amsterdam, to provide material for descriptions 
of two or three manuscripts that were part of a general Judaica auction. 
One of these was a late fifteenth-century illuminated Bible from Portugal, 
or at least in the style of the late fifteenth-century Lisbon school.^ Chris- 
tie’s were kind enough to acknowledge my contribution in the catalogue. 
The manuscript was sold at auction and sold again a few years later by an 
American auctioneer. As is not uncommon in circumstances like these, 
this auctioneer decided to use information from the existing description. 
In fact, this description was copied verbatim, with the sole exception of 
Christie’s acknowledgement. 

The early nineties of the last century saw a great number of auctions at 
Christie’s Amsterdam, Sotheby’s Tel Aviv, and later also Kestenbaum’s in 
New York. Kestenbaum concentrated on larger numbers of printed 
books, several hundreds per auction, and occasional more expensive 



^ S.R. de Melker et al., eds, The Image of the Word. Jewish Tradition in Manuscripts 
and Printed Books. Catalogue of an Exhibition Held at the Jewish Historical Museum, Am- 
sterdam (14 September - 25 November 1990) (Amsterdam/Leuven 1990); see, e.g., nos 2, 
p. 45 (Sassoon 82) and 94, p. 72 (Sassoon 823). For Sassoon 82, see Sotheby’s New York, A 
further ninety-seven highly important Hebrew manuscripts. From the collection formed by 
the late David Solomon Sassoon [...] (4 December 1984) lot 97; for Sassoon 823, see; ibid., 
lot 88 and Sotheby’s Zurich, Catalogue of thirty-eight highly important Hebrew and Sa- 
maritan manuscripts from the collection formed by the late David Solomon Sassoon ( 5 No- 
vember 1975) 49-54, lot 15. 

* D.S. Sassoon, Ohel David. Descriptive catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan manu- 
scripts in the Sassoon Library, London (Oxford etc. 1932). 

® Christie’s Amsterdam, Fine Judaica. Including the property of the late prime-minister 
of Israel, Mrs Golda Meir [6 December 1989) 54-59, lot 128. 

Butterfield & Butterfield, Fine art auctioneers and appraisers. Important Judaica and 
works of art (Los Angeles 1992) 64L, lot 402. 
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pieces. Sotheby’s concentrated on fewer pieces, usually more expensive, 
which were accompanied by a smaller number of ‘better’ printed books. 
Christie’s concentrated on a number of major single-owner collections 
and on individual top pieces. As far as the printed books are concerned, 
the three catalogues show a clear improvement of the bibliographical 
quality of the descriptions: thorough identification of editions, additional 
information on the contents of the books, good descriptions of their 
physical condition, and ample bibliographical references. Certain smaller 
auction houses also active in the Judaica market do not live up to this 
standard. Yet it often seems that, despite the overall quality, the audience, 
including many buyers, do not realize the practical limitations of auction 
catalogue descriptions. This is already apparent in the terminology used. 
In his ABC for Book Collectors, often updated and reprinted, John 
Carter gives illuminating examples of this terminology in his discussion 
of ‘Condition’: 

‘(a) Adjectives of Description 

General. As new, fine, good, fair, satisfactory (a trifle conde- 
scending, this), good second-hand condition (i.e. not very good), 
poor (often coupled with an assurance that the book is very rare in 
any condition), used, reading copy (fit for nothing more and below 
collector’s standard), working copy (may even need sticking 
together). 

Of exterior. Fresh, sound (probably lacks ‘bloom’), neat (implies 
sobriety rather than charm); rubbed, scuffed, chafed, tender (of 
joints), shaken, loose, faded (purple cloth and green leather fade 
easily), tired (from the French fatigue), worn, defective (very widely 
interpreted), binding copy (i.e. needs it). 

Of interior. Clean, crisp, unpressed, browned (like much later 17th 
century paper), age-stained, water-stained (usually in the depre- 
cating form, ‘a few light waterstains’), foxed (i.e. spotted or discol- 
oured in patches; often ‘foxed as usual’, implying that practically all 
copies are), soiled, thumbed (in the more lyrical catalogue-notes, 
‘lovingly thumbed by an earlier scholar’), and (very rare in English 
or American catalogues, but commendably frank) washed.’ 



J. Carter, ABC for hook collectors. Seventh edition with corrections, additions and an 
introduction by Nicolas Barker (New Castle, Delaware 15195) vA. 
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Equally interesting are the descriptions of rarity, the most fascinating 
example being the inclusion of phrases like ‘Hebrew books from ... are 
rare’, in a number of Sotheby’s catalogues, or the inclusion of what one 
may call ‘pseudo-references’, such as the phrase ‘not in Steinschneider’, 
for a book printed in 1809,^^ where Steinschneider had aimed at 
completeness only for books printed until 173 2^^^ (which makes the claim 
practically senseless). 

Two other big issues involved in the description of printed books for 
auction are logistics and time. High demands are set on auctioneers’ 
specialists to produce good quality descriptions when there is often less 
than an hour time per book. Anyone who has ever catalogued, for 
example, a Bomberg Rabbinic Bible or a Basle Hebrew Bible, will know 
that it can easily take half an hour or more just to count the leaves. Yet 
these descriptions typically must include statements on condition and on 
completeness, which, from a strictly commercial point of view, are the 
most important, since an incorrect statement on condition or complete- 
ness can lead to books being returned by buyers after the sale. 

The situation for manuscripts is often different. Handwritten books 
appearing at auction are often either illuminated medieval and post- 
medieval examples, or medieval manuscripts of important texts. They are 
usually worth more than a printed book, and the willingness on the part 
of the auctioneer to draw attention to the piece in the catalogue increases 
accordingly. Christie’s has invested considerable practical and financial 
effort in the description of manuscripts regularly asking the services of 
such eminent specialists as Gabrielle Sed-Rajna,^^ Malachi Beit-Arie,^^ 
Binyamin Richler,”^^ Evelyn Cohen,”^^ and Menahem Schmelzer,^^ to 



See, e.g., Sotheby’s London, Hebrew books and works of art (12-13 February 1986) 
lot 7: ‘Hebrew books printed in Strassburg are rare’. 

Sotheby’s London, Hebrew books and works of art (4 February 1988) ii, lot 44. 

See Brisman, A history and guide to Judaic bibliography, 42. 

Christie’s Amsterdam, Fine Judaica including a highly important mediaeval illumi- 
nated Hebrew manuscript (21 June 1989) 142-149, lot 390. 

E.g., Christie’s London, Medieval and Renaissance manuscripts (9 July 2001) 20-33, 
lots 7, 8. 

Ibid., and Christie’s New York, Important Hebrew manuscripts and printed books 
from the Library of the London Beth Din (23 June 1999) 9. 

Christie’s East, New York, The A.L. Shane Collection of Judaica and Hebraica (24 
June 1998) 184-189, lot 455. 

Ibid. 
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mention but a few of the most important scholars in the field. Sotheby’s 
seem to be copying this strategy (cataloguing by Sharon Liberman 
Mintz)/”^ while Kestenbaum (by thanking Binyamin Richler for his 
advice) seems to follow this practice. 

Why do the auctioneers go through all this trouble? After all, what 
counts is that books sell, and it is not at all clear to what extent a learned 
description and an often incredibly expensive full-colour catalogue 
stimulate the sale of, for example, an illuminated Haggadah of the eight- 
eenth century, for which there always have been and always will be 
buyers. Of course, within the limits of its estimated price, it is in the 
commercial interest of an auctioneer to properly identify a manuscript 
and to show the owner and the prospective buyer that the piece is being 
taken seriously. In fact, an adequate one-page description of a miniature 
Haggadah accompanied by two good photographs, would make do just 
as well as a 20-page booklet. 

One important reason why auctioneers invest so much money and 
effort in cataloguing seems to be the fact that they will have to prepare 
another auction in the next year or two. By showing the high level of 
scholarship they can offer (and by implicitly demonstrating how 
seriously they take the objects), they hope to convince potential sellers to 
offer their property in the next auction. It is a fairly recent development, 
for example, to check, more or less systematically, the presence of manu- 
scripts of certain texts in libraries against the catalogues of the Institute of 
Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts in Jerusalem (it is in the interest of 
auctioneers to underscore the rarity of a text and to show that a serious 
effort to identify other manuscripts was made), but this is certainly not 
the standard yet. The procedure was initiated in Christie’s Beth Din 



Christie’s also consulted Adri K. Offenberg to work on Hebrew incunables; see, e.g., 
Christie’s New York, Important Hebrew manuscripts [...] (cf. n. 17) (Offenberg worked on 
lots 3, 5, 17, 18, 19, 33, 50, 61 and 105). 

E.g., Sotheby’s Tel Aviv, Judaica (ii October 2001) i3f., lot 13, and zzH., lot 21. 

Kestenbaum & Company, Auctioneers of rare books, manuscripts and fine art. Cata- 
logue of magnificent Hebrew manuscripts, incunabula and other valuable Hebrew printed 
hooks (New York, 17 December 2002) i. 

Such as my own work, Christie’s East, New York, An important illustrated Hebrew 
manuscript (24 June 1998), describing an unrecorded lavishly illustrated miniature 1721 
Passover Haggadah, by Meshullam Zimmel ben Moses of Polna (Bohemia). 
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catalogue (cf. n. 17). With Binyamin Richler and his expert staff 
working on the identification of the texts on the basis of the microfilms in 
the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts, I checked their data 
against the actual manuscripts. This shared effort, combined with the 
skills of Christie’s own specialists, resulted in a catalogue which, espe- 
cially as a result of the detailed identifications of texts and inscriptions, 
can substitute Adolf Neubauer’s nineteenth-century catalogue^^ and is 
already being used by scholars of the Haskalah (since many of the books 
originally belonged to one of the pillars of the movement, Daniel Itzig of 
Berlin). The books were sold for more than the highest estimate - literally 
millions of dollars for no more than 150 books. Was it because of the 
quality of the catalogue? Or were these just unbelievable books with 
impeccable provenance? 

The great commercial success of the bigger pieces, manuscripts and 
special printed books on the one hand, and the relatively major effort 
necessary to catalogue the ‘lesser’ books on the other, may explain 
another tendency in the most recent output of both Christie’s and 
Sotheby’s: fewer pieces, better and more elaborate cataloguing, and ever 
higher prices per piece. Regular printed books are now completely within 
the realm of smaller auctioneers, and that market seems to be growing 
less attractive. This is a most unwelcome development, for the following 
reasons: (i) the top pieces have become objects of financial desire and 
have become an investment, kept in a bank vault; (2) public collections 
usually can no longer buy at auction; (3) ‘lesser’ books are often sold in 
bulk, i.e. more books per lot, without proper descriptions of the indi- 
vidual books, catering for the needs of book dealers and certain major 
collectors, but not for those of the average private buyer or library. 

For bibliographical scholarship, these tendencies also have a positive 
effect. The valuable pieces are often unknown to the scholarly world and 
may disappear in private collections right after the sale. (This is certainly 
true for individual manuscripts, but also for larger collections such as the 



A recurring problem involved in cataloguing manuscripts that needs to be mentioned 
again is time. Usually the time available to do research is limited and sometimes it turns out 
impossible to establish, e.g., a date of production with any measure of certainty. Phrases to 
look out for are ‘Italy, ca. i8th century’, or ‘Orient, probably 19th century’, which often 
mean that the cataloguer refers to a safest guess. 

A. Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew manuscripts in the Jews’ College, London 
(Oxford 1886, reprint Westmead, Hants. 1969). 
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Sassoon and the London Beth Din collections.^*’) It is in the interest of 
research that competent scholars describe these manuscripts and publish 
their findings in the illustrated catalogues. Dozens of examples could be 
given of manuscripts that were described during the last ten years, of 
which the present whereabouts are unknown. We do, however, have a full 
record of them in auction catalogues, together with first-class photo- 
graphs. Finally, auctions are vital in guaranteeing a healthy circulation of 
books, building of new collections and in keeping book collecting and 
bibliography alive. 

Of course, one potential problem is looming, i.e. that of professional 
affiliation. It has often been argued that a librarian should not be 
involved in ‘commercial’ work involving books that are also his own 
professional concern. Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that 
auctioneers merely mediate between owners and potential buyers: they 
neither own the books nor do they establish the prices (those are the 
result of the dynamics of the market). What external specialists 
contribute is their professional expertise that is being used toward 
producing the best possible catalogue description for all parties involved, 
both commercial and scholarly. In this respect there is a crucial difference 
between working for auctioneers and for book-dealers, who own the 
book, establish the price and can have other interests as well.^* 

While it took me two years to write my 1993 dissertation, which included 
descriptions of thirty manuscripts, I was forced, together with Binyamin 
Richler, to produce a catalogue of the almost 150 Hebrew manuscripts of 
the London Beth Din Library in literally three months. Yet, it must be 
admitted that the Beth Din catalogue is indeed a perfect specimen of 
commerce meeting scholarship. The time pressure gives strength and the 



^ But microfilms of the manuscripts are still kept in the Institute of Microfilmed He- 
brew Manuscripts in Jerusalem. 

Thanks are due to Michael Grunberger, head of the Hebraic Section in the Library of 
Congress in Washington, who made this point after hearing this paper at the Amsterdam 
zooz Congress. 

It would be equally interesting to discuss the problems involved in describing private 
collections, but this cannot be done here. There are similar questions of professional affilia- 
tion, the collector’s involvement is much bigger (and often even compulsive) than the auc- 
tioneer’s and there are collectors who have a catalogue produced with the sole purpose of 
selling the collection at a better price. The lack of time pressure, however, makes a big dif- 
ference. 
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commercial pressure makes one alert and offers ample opportunity to 
learn, about commerce, about books and about the people who appre- 
ciate them. 

Emile G.L. Schrijver 
Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, Amsterdam 
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